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A I IT. I. — I. JAfe of sir Walter UaleifjlL By PATRICK FraSER 
Tyilku, Kscj.j ’F.H.S.j F.S.A. London, 1853. 

'1. luih lah'.'i Discover'^! of Guuiiia, Edited by Sir IlOBERT 
S( n<>Mi5L’ii(.JK. (Hakluyt Society,) 1818. 

*). Lord Hacon and Sir Walter Jlaleofh. By Macvkv NapIER, 
Es<|. CAunl)ridi;o, Aracinillau & Co., 1853. 

•I. lioh iah'e with /iw Oldys and BrncH. (^Uni- 

versity IVcsSj) Oxford, 182y, 

.*>. Dtsliop (lloodtmn\^ llietori/ of his oicu Times, London, 1839. 


'FiiDTit is stranger tlian fiction.” AVite remark. *, Wo all 
.^ay it, a^ain and a^uin : but how few of us believe itl How 
lew of us, wlien wo read the history of heroical times andherpioal 
iiH'n, take the story simply as it stands. On the contiwy, w# 
try to exjdain it. away ; to prove it all not to have been so veiy 
wonderful ; to impute accident, circumstance, mean and coui:- 
inonplace motives ; to lower every story down to ^tho level of 
our own littleness, or what we (unjustly to ourselves, and to the 
(lod who is near us all) choose to consider our level ; to ration^ 
.nlizo away all the wonders, till wc make them at last impossible, 
and give up caring to believe them ; and prove to our own 
nicliinclioly satisfaction that Alexander conquered the world 
with a pin, in his sleep, by accident. 

And yet in thi^nood, as in most, there is a sort of lef tdiatid;^; 
truth involved. These heroes arc not so far removed frqinr * 
after all. They were men of like passions with ourselve^ 
the same flcsli about them, the same spirit within them 
same world outside, tbaeame devil beneath, tbesaepGod^m 
'riicy and their deedt iipt sp very wonderful.- 
who is born into tlie .& just as wondej^ 
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we know, might, mutatis muktndisy do just as wonderful deeds. 
If accident and circumstance helped them,, the same may help 
us : have helped us, if wc will look back down our years, far 
more than we have made use of. 

They were men, certainly, very much of our own level : but 
may wc not put that level somewhat too low ? They were cer- 
tainly not what we are ; for if they had been, they would have 
done no more than we : but is not a man's real level not what 
he is, but what he can be, antf therefore ought to be? No 
doubt they were compact of good and evil. Just* as wc : but so 
was David, no man more ; though a more heroical personagcj 
(save One) appears not in all human records ; but may not the 
secret of their success have been, that, on the whole, (though 
they found it a sore battle,) they refused the evil and chose the 
good ? It is true, again, that their great deeds may bo more or 
less explained, attributed to laws, rationalized : but is explaining 
always explaining away ? Is it to degrade a tiling to attribute 
it to a law? And do you do anything more by “ rationalizing’' 
men's deeds than prove that they were rational men ; men who 
saw certain fixed laws, and obeyed them, and succeeded thereby, 
according to the Baconian apophthegm, that nature is conqueretl 
by obeying her? 

But what laws ? 

To that question, perhaps, the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews will give the best answer, where it says, that by 
faith w^ere done all the truly great deeds, and by faith lived all 
the truly great men, wlio have ever appeared on earth. 

There are, of course, higher and lower degrees of this faith ; 
its object is one more or less worthy : but it is in ail cases the 
belief in certain unseen eternal facts, by keeping true to wliich 
a man must in the long run succeed. Must ; because ho is 
more or less in harmony witli heaven, and earth, and the Maker 
thereof, and has therefore fighting on his side a great portion of 
the univci'se ; perhaps the whole ; for as he who breaks one 
commandment of the law is guilty of the whole, because he 
denies the fount of all law, so he who with his whole soul keeps 
one commandment of it is likely to be in harmony with the 
whole, because he testifies of tho fount of all law. 

Wc will devote a few pages to the story of an old hero, of a 
man of like passions with ourselves ; of one wdio liad the most 
intense and awful sense of the unseen laws, and succeeded 
mightily therot^ ; of one who had hard straggles with a flesh 
and blood wiDcn made him at times forget those laws, and failed 
mightily thereby : of one whom God so loved that Ho caused 
e^h slightest sin, as with Dawid, to bring its own punishment 
with it, that while the” flesh was delivm^ over to Satan, the 
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man himself might be saved in tlic ’Day of the Lord ; of one, 
finally, of whom nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a 
thousand may say, ‘‘I have done worse deeds than he: but I 
have never done as good ones.” 

In a poor farm-house among the pleasant valleys of South 
Devon, among the white apple-orchards and the rich water- 
meadows, and the red fallows and red kine, in the year of grace 
1552?, a boy was born, as beautiful as day, and christened 
Walter Raleigh. His father was a gentleman of ancient blood : 
none older in the land : but, impoverished, he had settled down 
upon the wreck of his estate, in that poor farm-house. No 
rcconl of him now remains; but he must have been a man 
worth knowing and worth loving, or.he would not have won the 
wife he did. She was a Champernoun, proudest of Norman 
sfjuires, and could probably boast of having in her veins the 
blood of Courtneys, Emperors of Byzant. She had been the 
wife of the famous knight Sir Otho Gilbert, and lady of Compton 
Castle, and had borne him three brave sons, John, Humphrey, 
and Adrian ; all three destined to win knighthood also in due 
time, ,'ind the two latter already giving promises, which they well 
fulfilled, of becoming most remarkable men of their time. And 
yet the fair Chainpcrnoun, at her husband's death, had chosen 
to wed Mr. Raleigh, and share life with him in the little farm- 
house at Hayes. She must have been a grand woman, if 
the law holds true that great men always have great mothers ; 
an especially grand woman, indeed ; for few can boast of having 
borne to two diftereiit husbands such sons as she boro. No 
rccoicl, as far as we know, remains of her; nor of her boy^s 
early years. One can imagine them, nevertheless. 

Just as he awakes to consciousness, the Smithfield fires aro 
extinguished. He can recollect, perhaps, hearing of the burn- 
ing of the Exeter martyrs ; and he docs not forget it ; no one 
forgot or dared forget it in those days. lie is brought up in 
the simple and manly, yet high-bred ways of English gentlemen 
ill the times of an old courtier of the Queen’s.'’ Ilis two 
elder half-brothers also, living some thirty miles away, in the 
quaint and gloomy towers of Compton Castle, amid the apple- 
orchards of Torbay, arc men as noble as ever formed a young 
lad’s taste. Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert, who afterwards, 
both of them, rise to knighthood, are — what are they not! 
soldiers, scholars, Christians, discoverers and planters” of fo- 
reign lands, geo^aphers, alcliemisti^ miners, Platonical philoso- 
phers; many-sided, high-minded men, not without fantastic 
enthusiasm ; living heroic lives, and destined, one of them, to 
die a heroic death. From them Raleigh’s fancy has been 
and his appetite for leoming quickened, while he is yet a daring 
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boy, fishing in the grey 'troiit-brooks, or going up with his 
father to the Dartmoor liills, to hunt the deer witli hound and 
horn, amid the wooded gorges of Ilolnc, or over the dreary downs 
of Ilartland Warren, and the cloud-capt thickets of Cator’s 
Beam, and looking down from thence upon the far blue southern 
sea, wondering wlion he sliall sail tliereon, to fight the 8j)aniard, 
ami discover, like Columbus, some fairy-land of gold ami gems. 

For before this boy’s mind, as before all intense English 
minds ol‘ that day, rise, from tlie first, three fixed ideas, which 
yet are but one — the Pope, the Spaniard, and America. 

The two first are the sworn and internecine enemies (whether 
they pretend a formal peace or not) of Law and Freedom, Bible 
ami CJuecn, and all that makes an Englishman's life dear to 
liim. Are they not the incarnations of Antichrist? 7'‘heir 
Molocli sacrifices flame throiigli all lands. 7'hc earth groans 
because of tliem, and refuses to cover the blood ol‘ her slain. 
And America is the new’ world of boundless wonder and beauty, 
wealth and fertility, to wdiich these two evil jiowers arrogate an 
exclusive and divine right; and God has delivered it into their 
hands ; and they have done evil therein with all their might, till 
the story of their greed and cruelty rings through all earth ami 
heaven. Is this the will of God ? he not avenge for these 

things, as surely as he is the Lord who executeth justice and 
Judgment in the earth ? 

Tliese are the young boy's thoughts. These were liis thoughts 
for sixty-six eventful years. In wdiatsoever else he wavered, he 
never W’avered in that creed. lie learnt it in his boyhood, 
while he read Fox’s ^lartyrs b<;sidc his mothers knee, lie 
learnt it as a lad, wdicn he saw Hawkins ami Drake clianged 
by Spanisli tyranny and treachery from peaceful merchantmen 
into fierce scourges of God. He learnt it scholastically, from 
fatliers and divines, as an Oxford scholar, in days when (.)xford 
was a Protestant indeed, in whom there was no guile. He 
learnt it wdien he went over, at seventeen years old, with his 
gallant kinsman Henry Chanjpernoun, and his band of 100 
gentlemen volunteers, to flesh his maiden sw'ord in behalf of 
tlic persecuted French Protestants. He learnt it as lie listened 
to the shrieks of the San Bartholomew; he learnt it as he 
watched the dragonnades, the tortnrcfl, the massacres of the 
Netherlands, and fought manfully under Norris in behalf of 
those victims of “ the l^)pc and Spain.” He preached it in far 
stronger and wiser words than we can express it for him, in that 
noble tract of 1591, on Sir Richard Grenville’s dcatli at the 
Azores — a Tyrtman trumfjet-blast sucli as has seldom rung in 
human ears; he discussed it like a cool statesman in liis pain^ilet 
of 1596, on A War with Spain.” He sacrificed for it the 
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last Ii()j)cs of Ills old age, the wr'*A of his fortunes, his just 
I'ccovcred liberty ; and he died with the old God’s battle-cry 
upon his lips, when it awoke no response from the hearts of a 
coward, profligate, and unbelieving generation. This is the 
back-ground, the key-note oF the man’s whole life, of which, iF 
^^o lose the recollection, and content ourselves by slurring it 
over in the last jiagcs of his biography ^^ith some half-sneer 
about his putting, like the rest of Elizabeth’s old admirals, ‘‘ the 
Spaniard, the Pope, and the Devil” in the same category, wo 
shall understand very little about Haloigh ; though, of course, 
we shall save ourselves the trouble of pronouncing as to whether 
the Spaniard and the I\)pc were really in the same category as 
the devil; or, indeed, which might le e(|ually puzzling to a 
good many historians of the last century and a half, wdiethcr 
there h(» any devil at all. 

'Jdift hooks w’hich we have chosen to head tliis review, are all 
ot them more or less good, with one exception, ami tliat is 
Disho]) fioodnian’s Alemoir.Sj on whicli inuch stress lias been 
lately laid, as throwing light on various p.issages of llaleigh, 
Essex, (\‘cil, and James's li\es. Having read it carefully, we 
must say )>Iainly, that we think the book an altogether foolish, 
pedantic, and untrustworthy book, without any jKiwor of insight 
or gleam of reason, without even the care to he sclF-consistcnt ; 
having but one object, the whitewashing Jame^i, and every 
nohh» lord whom the bishop has ever known; but in white- 
washing cacli, the ))oor old flunkey so bespatters all the rest of 
his pets, that when the work is done, the wdiole party look, if 
])ossihl(', rather dirtier than before. And so wc leave Bishop 
Goodman. 

]\Ir. Fraser 'Fy tier’s hook is w’ell known : and it is on the 
whole a gooil one ; because he really loves and admires the man 
of whom he writes : but he is wonderfully careless as to autho- 
rities, and too often makes the wish father to the thought — 
indccil to the fact. Moreover, he has all the usual sentimental 
cant about ^larv Queen of Scots, and all tlie usual petty and 
prurient scandal about Elizabeth, which is to us anathema, 
which prevents his really seeing the time in which Ixaleigh 
lived, and the clement in wliich he moved. This sort of talk is 
liappily dying out just now ; but no one can approach the lustory 
of the Elizuholhau ago (perhaps of any age) without finding 
that truth is all but buried under mountains of dirt and chafl~ 
an Aug.Tan stable which, perhaps, will never bo swept clean. 
Yet wo have seen, with great delight, several attei^ta toward, 
removal of the said superstratum of dirt and chaff from the 
Elizabethan histories, in several articles, all evidently from tbo 
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same pen, (and that one, more. perfectly master of Kn^IIsli |)rose 
to our mind than any man living,) in tlie Ilcview 

and Fraser's Maaazine* 

Sir Robert Schomburgk’s edition of the Guiana Voyage con- 
tains an excellent Life of Raleigh, perhaps the best yet written ; 
of which we only complain, when it gives in to the stock-charges 
against Raleigh, as it were at second hand, and Just because 
they are stock-charges, and because, too, the illustrious editor 
(unable to conceal his admiration of a discoverer in many ])oiiits 
so like himself) takes all through an apologetic tone of Please 
don't laugh at me. I daresay it is very foolish ; but I can't 
lielp loving the man.” 

Sir. Napier’s little book is a reprint of two Edinburgli Review 
articles on liacoii and Raleigh. The first, a learned statement 
of facts in answer to some unwisdom of a Quarterly reviewer, 
(as we suspect an Oxford Aristotelian ; for “ we think wc do 
know that sweet Roman hand.”) It is clear, accurate, convinc- 
ing, complete. There is no more to be said about the matter, 
save that facts are stubborn things, and 

“ Victrix causa diis placuif, hcd \icta Sucllo!'’ 

The article on Raleigh is very valuable ; first, because Mr. 
Napier has had access to many documents unknown to former 
biographers; and next, because he clears Raleigh completely 
from the old imputation of deceit about the Guiana mine, as 
well as of other minor charges. With his general opinion of 
Raleigh's last and fatal Guiana voyage, we have the misfortune 
to differ from him toto cwloy on the strength of the very docn- 
inents which he <]Uotes. But Mr. Napier is always careful, 
always temperate, and always just, except where he, as we tliink, 
does not enter into the feelings of the man whom he is analyzing. 
Let readers buy the book (it will tell them a hundred things 
they do not know) and be judge between Mr. Napier and us. 

in the meanwhile, one cannot help watching with a smile 
how good old time’s scrubbing brush, which clears away paint 
and whitewash from church pillars, does the same by such char- 
acters as Raleigh’s. After each fresh examination, some fresh 
count in the hundred-headed indictment breaks down. The 
truth is, that as people begin to believe more in nobleness, and 
to gird up their loins to the doing of noble deeds, they discover 
more nobleness in others. Raleigh’s character was in its lowest 

* Wc f«peda]ly entreat readm’ attention to two arlicliM in vindication of 
the morale <if Qoee& Elisabeth, in Fraier'B Motjaziu* of ISS4 ; to one in tlio Wftt- 
mntUr of 1R54, on Mery Btnart; and one in the eanio of 18S2, on England's 
Forgotten WurUiiea. 
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Nadir in the days of Voltaire and.Humc. What shame to him ? 
For ^o were more sacred characters than his. Shall the disciple 
be above his master ? Especially when that disciple was but too 
inconsistent, and gave occasion to the uncircumcised to blas- 
pheme ? But Cayley, after a few years, refutes triumphantly 
Elume’s silly slanders. He is a stupid writer : but he has sense 
enough, being patient, honest, and loving, to do that. 

Mr. Fraser Tytler shovels away a little more of the dik't-heap ; 
Mr. Napier clears him, (for which we owe him many thanks,) 
by simple statement of facts, from the charge of having deserted 
and neglected his Virginia colonists; Humboldt and Schombiirgk 
from the charge of having lied about Guiana ; and so on ; each 
successive writer giving in generally on merest hearsay to the 
general complaint against liiin, either from fear of running 
counter to big names, or from mere laziness, and yet absolving 
him from that particular charge of which their own knowledge 
enables them to judge. In the trust that we may be able to 
clear him from a few more charges, we write these pages, pre- 
mising that wo do not })rofess to Iiave access to any new and 
recondite documents. We merely take the broad facts of the 
story from documents open to all, and comment on them as we 
should wish our own life to be commented on. 

But wo do so on a method which wc cannot give up; and 
that is the Bible method. We say boldly, that historians have 
hitherto failed in niulerstanding not only Baleigh, Elizabeth, 
but nine-tenths of the persons and facts in his day, because they 
will not judge them by the canons which the Bible lays down — 
(by which wo mean not only the New Testament, but the Old, 
which, as English Churchmen say, and Scotch Presbyterians 
have ere now testified with sacred blood, is not contrary to 
the New.”) 

Mr. Napier has a passage about Raleigh for which we are 
sorry, coming as it does from a countryman of John Knox. 
“ Society, it would seem, was yet in a state in which such a 
man could seriously plead, that the madness he feigned was 
Justified’’ (his last word is unfair, for Raleigh only hopes that it 
IS no sin) by the example of David, King of Israel !” What 
a shocking state of society when men actually believed their 
Bibles, not too little, but too much ! For our parts, wo think 
that if poor dear Raleigh had considered the example of David 
a little more closely, he need never have feigned madness at all ; 
and that his error lay ^itc in an opposite direction from looking 
on the Bible heroes, David especially, as too suro models. At 
all events, we are wilting to try Raleigh by the very scriptural 
standard which he himself lays down, not merely in this case 
unwisely, but in his History of the World” more wisely than 
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any historian whom wo lidve.ever road; and to say, “ Judged 
as the Bible tauglit our l^iritan forefathers to judge every man, 
the character is intelligihlo enough ; tragic, but noble and 
triumphant : judged as men have been judged in history for the 
last hundred years, by hardl}" any canon save those of the private 
judgment, which philoso|)hic cant, maudlin sentimentality, or 
fear of public opinion, may liappcn to have begotten, the man is 
a phenginenon, only less confused, abnormal, suspicious than 
his biographers' notions about liirn.” Again we say, we have 
not solved the j)roblem ; but it will be enough if we make some 
think it both soluble, and worth solving. 

Let us look round, then, and see into what sort of a country, 
into what sort of a worKl, the 3 ’oung adventurer is going forth, 
at >eventcen years of age, to seek his fortune. 

Born in 1552, his young life has sprung up and grown with 
the young life of England. The earliest fact, perhaps, which he 
can recollect, is the flash of joy on every face whicli proclaims 
that Mary Tudor is dead, and Klizabeth reigns at last. As he 
grows, the young man sees all the hope and adoration of the 
English people centre in that wondrous maid, and liis own centre 
in her likewise, lie had been base had lie been otherwise. She 
conies to the throne with such a prestige as never sovereign 
came, since the days w'hen Isaiah sang his paian over young 
Ilezekiah's accession, ^"oung, learned, witty, beautiful, (as 
with such a father and mother she could not help being,) with 
an expression of countenance remarkable (wo speak of those 
early days) rather for it.s tenderness and intellectual depth tlian 
its .strength, she comes forward as the Champion of the Keformed 
Faith, the interpretess of the will and conscience of the peojilc 
of England — liersclf nersccuted all but to the deatli, and jiurificd 
by affliction, like gold tried in the fire. She gathers round her, 
one by one, young men of promise, and trains them herself to 
their work. And they fulfil it, and serve her, and grow gray- 
headed ki her service, w^Orking as faithfully, as righteously, as 
patriotically, as men ever worked on earth. They are her 
favourites because they are men who deserve favour ; men 
who count not their own lives dear to themselves for the sake of 
the queen and of that commonweal wliich their liearts and rea- 
sons tell them is one with her. Thf y are still men, though ; 
and some of them have their grudgings and envyings against 
each' other: she keeps the balance even between them as skil- 
fully, gently, justly, as woman ever did, or mortal man either. 
Some nave their conceited hopes of marrying her, bccomliu; her 
masters. She rebukes and pardons. “ Out of the dust Itook 
you, sir! go and do your duty, humbly and rationally, hcnce- 
tbrtb, or into the dust I trample you again I” And they rccon- 
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siller tlicinselvos, and obey. But jnafty, or 'inostof iliem, are 
now men, country gentlemen, and younger sons. Sh<? will 
follow her father's ])lan, of keeping down the overgrown feudal 
princes, wlio^ though brought low by the wars of the Uosos, are 
still strong enongli to throw everything into confusion by re- 
sisting at once Crown* and Commons. Proud nobles reply by 
rebellion, come down southwards with ignorant Popish hench- 
men at their backs ; will i*estore Popery, marry the (iueen of 
*Scots, make the middle edass and the majority submit to the 
leiidal lortls and tlie minority. The Alruna-rnaiden, with her 

aristocracy of‘ genius,” is too strong for them ; the people’s 
lu‘art is with her, and not with dukes. Kach mine only blows 
up its diggers, •juul there are many dry eyes at their ruin. Her 
)»eople ask her to marry. She answers gently, ])roudly, elo- 
(jueiitly : »Shc is marri«^d — tlie. people of Kiigland is her 
husband. kSlie lias voued it.” And widl slie keeps her vow. 
And yet there is a tone of sadness in that great Sjjeceh. Her 
woman's lieart yearns after love, alter cliiMren; after a strong 
bosom on which to re]»ose that weary head. Hut she knows 
that it must not be. She has her reward. \\du>soevcr gives 
up husband or cliild Ibr my sake and the gospel’s, shall receive 
them back a hundredfold in this })resont life,” as Elizabeth does. 
Her reward is an adoration from high and low, which is to us 
now inexplicable, iinjiossible, overstrained, which was not so 
then. For the whole nation is in a mooil of exaltation ; Eng- 
land is fairyland ; the times are the last days — strange, terrible, 
and glorious. 

At home are Jesuits plotting; dark, crooked-pathed, going 
U)) and down in all manner of disguises, doing the devil’s work 
if men ever diel it ; trying to sow disoonl between man and 
man, class and class ; jmtting out books full of tiltliy calumnies, 
declaring the fjueen illegitimate, excommunicate, a usurper. 
English law null, and all state appointments void, l)y virtue of a 
certain ‘‘ bull,” and calling on the subjects to rebellion and 
assassination, even on the bod-ehamber women to do to her ‘‘as 
Judith did to Ilolofernes.” She answers by calm contempt. 
Now and then J3urleigli and Walsingbain catch some of the 
rogues, and they meet their deserts; but she for the most part 
lets them have their way. Uod is on her side, and she will not* 
fear what man can do to her. 

Abroad, the sky is dark and wild, and yet full of fantastic 
splendour. Spain stands strong and awful, a rising world- 
tyranny, with its dark-souled Cortezes and Pizarros, Alyas, Don. 
ttobns, and Parmas, men whose path is like the lava stream, 
wlio go forth slaying and to slay, in the name of their gods, like 
those old Assyrian conquerors on the walls of Nineveh, with 
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tutelary genii flying aboVc tbeir heads, mingled with tlic eagles 
who trail the entrails of the slain. By conquest, intermarriage, 
or intrigue, she has made all the southern nations her vassals or 
her tools ; close to our own shores, the Netherlands are struggling 
vainly for their liberties ; abroad, the Western Islands, and the 
whole trade of Africa and India, will in a few yc*ars be hers. 
And already the Pope, whose most Catholic” and faithful 
servant she is, has repaid her services in the cause of darkness 
by the gift of the whole new world — a gift which she has claimed 
by cruelties and massacres unexampled since the days of Timour 
and Zinghis Khan. There she spreads and spreads, as I )rake 
found her picture in the Government House at ISt. Domingo, 
the horse leaping through the globe, and undetneatli, ‘‘ Non 
suflicit orbis.” Wlio shall withstand her, armed as she is witli 
the tliroe-edgcd sword of Antichrist — superstition, strength, and 
gold i 

English merchantmen, longing for some share in the riclies of 
the New World, go out to trade in Guinea, in tlie Azores, in 
New S|)ain ; and arc answered by shot and steel. ‘‘ Hotli 
policy and religion,’’ as Fray Simon says, fllty years afterwards, 
‘‘forbid C’hristians to trade with heretics!” "" Lutheran devils, 
and enemies of God,” are the answer they get in words ; in 
deeds, whenever they have a superior force they may bo allowed 
to land, and to >vater their ships, even to trade, under exorbitant 
restrictions ; but generally this is merely a trap lor them. 
Forces are hurried up; and the English are attacked treacher- 
ously, in spite of solemn compacts ; for “No faith need he kept 
with heretics” And wo to them if any be taken prisr)ncrs, even 
wrecked. The galleys, and the rack, and the stake, are their 
certain doom ; for the Inquisition claims the bodies and souls of 
heretics all over the world, and thinks it sin to lose its own. A 
few years of such wrong raise questions in llie sturdy English 
heart. What right have those Spaniards to the New World ? 
The Pope's gift ? Why, he gave it by the same authority by 
which he claims the whole world. The formula used when an 
Indian village is sacked is, that God gave the wliole world to 
St. Peter, and that he has given it to his successors, and they 
the Indies to the King of Spain. To acknowledge that lie 
would be to acknowledge the ver^ power by which the Pope 
claims a right to de(>ose Queen Elizabeth, and give her domi- 
nions to whomsoever he will. A fico for Bulls ! 

By possession, then ? That: may hold for Mexico, Peru, New 
•Grenada, Paraguay, which have been colonized ; though they 
were gained by means which make every one concerned in con- 
quering them worthy of the gallows ; and the right is only that 
of the thief to the purse whose owner he has murdered. But as 
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for the rest — Why the Spaniard has npt colonized, even explored, 
one-twciitieth of the New World, not even one-fourth of the 
coast. Is the existence of a few petty factories, often hundreds 
of miles apart, at a few river mouths, to give them a claim to 
the whole intermediate coast, mucli less to the vast unknown 
tracts inside? We will try that. If they appeal to the sword, 
so he it. Tlie men are treacherous robbers ; we will indemnify 
ourselves for our losses, and God defend the riglit. 

So argued the ICnglisli ; and so sprung up that strange war 
of reprisals, in which, for eighteen years, it was held that there 
was no peace between England ancl Spain beyond the line, t.e., 
beyond the ])arallel of longitude where the roj)e’s gift of the 
western world was said to begin ; and, as the quarrel thickened 
and neared, extended to the Azores, Canaries, and coasts of 
Africa, where English and Spaniards flew at each other as soon 
as seen, mutually and by common consent, as natural enemies, 
each invoking God in the battle with Antichrist. 

Into such a world as this goes forth young Italeigli, his heart 
full of chivalrous worship for England’s tutelary genius, his 
brain aflame w ith the true miracles of the new-found Hesperides, 
full of vague ho|)es, vast imaginations, and consciousness of enor- 
mous power. And 3 ot he is no wayward dreamer, unlit for this 
workday world. ^Vith a vein of song most lofty, insolent, and 
jiassionate,” indeed unable to see aught without a poetic glow 
over the whole, he is eminently practical, contented to begin at 
the beginning, that he may end at the end; one who could work 
terribly, “ who always laboured at the matter in liand as if he 
were born only for that/' Accordingly, lie sets to work faith* 
fully and stoutly, to learn his trade of soldiering ; and learns it 
in silence and obscurity. He shares (it seems) in the retreat at 
Moneontour, and is by at the death of Conde, and toils on for 
five years, marching and skirmishing, smoking the enemy out of 
mountain-caves in Languedoc, and all the wild work of war. 
During the San Bartholomew massacre we hoar nothing of 
him ; perhaps he took refuge with Sidney and others in Wal- 
singhain s house. No records of these years remain, save a few 
scattered reminiscences in his works, which mark the shrewd, 
observant eye of the future statesman. 

When he returned we know not. We trace liim, in 157 (>, by 
some verses prefixed to Gascoigne's satire, The Steele Glass, 
solid, stately, epigrammatic, by Walter Kawely of the Aiiddle 
Temple. The stylo is his ; spelling of names mattei*s nought in 
days in which a man would spell his own name three different 
ways in ono document. Gascoigne, like Raleigh, knew Lord 
Grey of Wilton, and most men about town, too, and had been 
a soldier abroad, like Raleigh, probably with him. It seems to 
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have been the fashion* fo|; young iillcrs to lodge among tlio 
Templars ; indeed, toward the end of the century, they had to 
bo cleared out, as crowding the wigs and gowns too much, and 
perhaps proving noisy nciijhboiirs, as Raleigh may have done. 
To this period may be referred, probably, liis justice done on 
Mr. Charles Chester, (Ben Jonson's Carlo Buffone,) perpetual 
talker, and made a noise like a drum in a room ; so one time, 
at a tavern, Raleigh beats him and seals up his mouth, his 
upper and nctlier beard, with hard wax.” For there is a great 
laugh in Raleigirs lieart, a gonial contempt of asses ; and one 
that will make him enemies hereafter ; perhaps shorten his 
days. 

One hears of him next, (but only by report,) in tlio Xetlier- 
lands, under Xorris, where the nucleus of the English army 
(especially of its musquetiy) was training. For Don John of 
Austria intends not only to crush the liberties ami creed of tlie 
Flemings, hnt afterwards to marry the Queen of Scots, and 
conquer England ; and Elizabeth, unwillingly and slowly, for 
she cannot stomach rebels, has sent men and money to Tlie 
States, to stop Don John in time; which the valiant English 
and Scotch do on Lammas-day J578, and tliat in a fashion till 
then unseen in war. For coining up late and [»anting, and 
being more sensible of a little heat of the sun, than of any cold 
fear of death,” they throw off their armour and clothes, and, in 
their shirts, (not over-clean, one fears,) give Don John’s raslnicss 
such a rebuff, that two months more sec that wild meteor, with 
lost hopes and tarnished fame, die down and vanish below the 
stormy horizon. In tliesc days, probably, it is that he knew 
Colonel Bingham, a soldier of fortune, of a fancy high and 
wild, too desultory and over- voluble,” who had, among Ids liun- 
dred-and-one scliemes, one for the plantation of America; as 
poor Sir Thomas Stukely (whom Rahdgh must have known well,) 
uncle of the traitor Lewfs, had for the peopling of Florida. 

Raleigh returns : Ten years has he been learning his soldier's 
trade in silence, lie will take a lesson in seamanship next. 
The Court may come in time; for, by now, the poor squires 
younger son must have discovered — perhaps even too fully — 
that he is not as other men are ; that he can speak, and watch, 
and dare, and endure, as none around him can do. However, 
here are- good adventures toward,” as the Morte (rArthur 
would say ; and he will off evith his half-brother Humphrey 
Gilbert, to carry out his patent for danting Meta Incognita,— 
“The Unknown Goal,'" as Queen Elizabeth has named it, — 
which will prove-to he too truly and fatally unknown. In a lati- 
tude south of England, and with an Italian summer, who can 
guess that the winte^ will ou^ireeze Russia itself? The iiier- 
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chant-seaman, like the statesman, had^et’many a thing to learn. 
Instead of smiling at our forefather’s ignorance, let us honour 
the men who bought knowledge for us their children at the 
price of lives nobler than our own. 

So Italeigli goes on his voyage with Humphrey Gilbert, to 
carry out the patent for discovering and planting in “ Meta 
Incognita but the voyage prospers not. A “ smart brush 
with the Spaniards” sends them home again, with the loss of 
Morgan, their best captain, and a tall ship,” and Meta Incog- 
nita is forgotten for a while : but not the Spaniards. Who are 
these wlio forbid fill English, by virtue of the Pope's bull, to 
cross the Atlantic V That must be settled hereafter; and Raleigh, 
ever busy, is off to Ireland, to command a company in that 
common-weal, or rather comriion-woc,” as he calls it in a letter 
to Leicester. Two years and more pass here; and all the 
records of him which remain are of a man, valiant, daring, and 
yet prudent beyond his fellows. He hates his work : and is not 
on too good terms with stern and sour, but brave and faithful 
Lord Grey: but Lord Grey is Leicester’s friend, and Raleigh 
works jiaticntly under liiin, like a sensible man, because he is 
Leicester’s friend. ISonio modern gentleman of note (we forget 
who, and do not care to recollect) says, that Raleigh's “prudence 
never boro any proportion to his genius.” The next biograj>her 
we open accuses him of being too calculating, cunning, time- 
serving : and so forth. Perhaps botli are true. The man's was 
a character very likely to fall alternately into either sin, — doubt- 
less, did so a hundred times. Perhaps both are false. Tlie 
man’s character was, on occasion, certain to rise above both 
faults. We have evidence that he did so his whole life long. 

He is bored with Ireland at last : nothing goes right there, 
(when lias it?) nothing is to be done there. That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight^ and that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered. He comes to London^ and to Court. 
But how? IJy spreading his cloak over a muddy place for 
(iuecn Elizabeth to step on ? It is a pretty story ; very likely 
to be a true one : but biographers have slurred a few facts in 
their hurry to carry out their theory of favourites,” and to 
prove that Elizabeth took up lialeigh on the same grounds that 
the silliest boarding-school miss might have done. Not that 
we deny the cloak story, if true, to be a very pretty story ; per- 
liaps it justifies, taken alone, Elizabeth’s fondness for him. 
There may have been self-interest in it ; wo are bound, as ^^men 
of the world,” to impute the dirtiest motive that wc can 6nd : 
but how many self-interested men do wo know, who would 
have had quickness and daring to do such a thin^? Men who 
arc thinking about themselves are not generally either so quick-* 
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witted/or so inclined td throw away a good cloak, when by much 
scraping and saving they have got one. We never met a 
cunning, selfish, ambitious man who would have done such a 
thing. The reader may : but even if he has, \vc must ask him, 
for Queen Elizabcth'^s sake, to consider that this young Quixote 
is the close relation of two of the finest public men then 
living, Champernoun and Carew. That he is a friend of 
Sidney; a pet of Leicester ; tliat ho has left behind him at Ox- 
ford, and brought with him from Ireland, the reputation of being 
a ram avisj a new star in the firmament ; that bo has been a 
soldier in her Majesty’s service (and in one in which she has a 
peculiar private interest) for twelve years ; tliat he has held her 
commissioh as one of the triumvirate for governing Munster, 
and been the commander of the garrison at Cork ; and that it 
is possible that she may have heard something of him before he 
threw his cloak under her feet, especially as there has been 
some controversy (which wo have in vain tried to fathom) be- 
tween him an<l Lord Grey about that terrible Smcrwick slaugh- 
ter; of the result of which we know little, but that Raleigh, 
being called in question about it in London, made such good 
play with his tongue, that his reputation as an orator and a man 
of talent was fixed once and for ever. 

Within the twelve months he is sent on some secret diplomatic 
mission about the Anjou marriage ; he is in fact now installed 
in liis place as ‘‘a favourite.” And why not? If a man is 
found to he wi.se and witty, ready and useful, able to do whatso- 
ever he is put to, why is a sovereign, who has eyes to see the 
man’s worth, and courage to use it, to be accused of I know not 
what, because the said man happens to be good-looking i Of 
all generations, this, one would tnink, ought to be tlie last to 
cry out against ‘‘favouritism” in government : but wc will draw 
no odious comparisons, because readers can draw them but too 
easily for themsdves. 

Now comes the turning-point of Raleigh’s life. What docs 
he intend to be ? Soldier, statesman, scholar, or sea-adventurer ? 
He takes the most natural, yet not tbo wisest course. He will 
try and be all four at once. He has intellect for it; by w'orldly 
wisdom ho may have money for it also. Even now he has con- 
trived (no one can tell wl'iencc) to build a good bark of two 
hundred tons, and send her out with Humphrey Gilbert on his 
second and fatal voyage. Luckily for Raleigh she deserts and 
comes home, while not yet out of the Channel, or she had surely 
gone the way of the rest of Gilbert's sauadron. Raleigh, of 
course, loses money by the failure, as well as the hopes which 
ho had grounded on his brothei^s Transatlantic viccrovalty. 
And a bitter pang it must have been to him, to find hunself 
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bereft of that pure and heroic couuselfor, just at his entering 
into life. But with the same elasticity which sent him to the 
grave, he is busy within six months in a fresh expedition. If 
Meta Incognita be not worth planting, there must be, so Raleigh 
thinks, a vast extent of coast between it and Florida, which is 
more genial in climate, perhaps more rich in produce ; and he 
sends' Philip Amadas and Artnur Barlow to look for the same, 
and not in vain. 

On these Virginian discoveries we shall say but little. Those 
wlio wish to enjoy them should read them in all their naive 
freshness in tlic originals ; they will subscribe to S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s dictum, that no one now-a-days can write travels as well 
as the okl worthies could, wlio figure in Hakluyt and Purchas. 

J jut we return to the question, AVhat does this man intend to 
be‘^ A discoverer and colonist; a vindicator of some part at 
least of America from Spanish claims? We fear not altogether,^ 
else he would have gone himself to Virginia, at least the second 
voyage, instead of sending others. But here, it seefns to us, is 
the fatal, and yet pardonable mistake, which haunts the man 
throughout. lie tries to be too many men at once. Fatal : 
because, though he leaves his trace on more things than (per- 
haps) did ever one man before or since, he, strictly speaking, 
conquers nothing, brings nothing to a consummation. Virginia, 
(Juiann, the History of the Worm, his own career as a statesman 
— as king, (for he might have been king had he chosen,) all are 
left unfinished. And yet most pardonable ; for if a man feels 
that he can do many different things, how hard to teach himself 
that he must not do them alii IIow hard to say to himself, 

I must cut oft' the right liand, and pluck out the right eye.” 

I must he less than myself, in order really to be anyuiing. I 
must concentrate my iK)wers on one subject, and that perhaps 
by no moans the most seemingly noble or useful, still less the 
most pleasant, and forego so many branches of activity in which 
I inigiit be so distinguished, so useful.” This is a hard lesson. 

Raleigh took just sixty-six years learning it, and had to carry 

the result of his experience to the other siao of the dark river, 
for there was no time left to use it on this side. Some readers 
may have learnt the lesson already. If so, happy and blessed 
are they. But let them not, therefore, exalt themselves above 
Walter Raleigh ; for that lesson is (of course) soonest learnt by 
the man who can excel in few things, later by him who can 
excel in many, and latest of all by him who, like Raleigh, can 
excel in all. 

Space prevents us from going into details about the earlier 
court-days of Raleigh. He rises rapidly, as we have seen.* 
has an estate given him in Ireland, near his friend Spenser, 

■ ^ ? ' J ailtrtsb ii* Public f ib rery . 
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where he tries to do well and wisely, colonizing, tilling, and 
planting it ; but, like his Virginia expeditions, principally at 
second hand. For he has swallowed (there is no denying it) 
the painted bait. He will discover, he will colonize, he will do 
all manner of beautiful things, at second hand : but he himself 
will be a courtier. It is very tenipting. Who would not, at 
the age of thirty, have wished to have been one of that chosen- 
band of geniuses and heroes whom Elizabeth had gathered 
round her ? Who would not, at the age of thirty, have given 
his pound of flesh to be captain of her guard, and to go with her 
whithersoever she went? It is not merely the intense gratifica- 
tion to carnal vanity (wdiich, if any man denies or scoffs at, we 
always mark him down as especially guilty) which is to be con- 
sidered ; but the real, actual honour, in the mind of one who 
looked on Elizabeth as the most precious and glorious being 
which the earth had seen for centuries. To be aj^prociated by 
her ; to be loved by her ; to serve her ; to guard her ; what 
could man desire more on earth? 

Beside, he becomes a member of l^irliament now, and Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries ; busincjiS which ol' course ke(‘ps him 
in England: business which he performs (as he doo'^ all things) 
wisely and well. Such a generation as thi.>. ought really to 
respect Ivalcigh a little more, if it be only fur his excellence in 
their own especial sphere — that of l)iisiness. JJnloigh is a 
thorough man of business. lie can toil terribly,'' and wbat 
is more, toil to the purpose. In all the everyday affairs of life, 
lie remains without a blot ; a diligent, method icjil, jumdont man, 
w’ho, though lie plays for great stakes, ventures and loses his 
wliole fortune again and again, yet never seems to omit the 
doing tlie duty which lies nearest him never gets into mean 
money scrapes ; never neglects tenants or duty ; never gives 
way for one instant to the eccentricities of genius.” 

If he had done so, be sure that we should liave heard of it. 
For no man can become what he has become without making 
many an enemy ; and he has his enemies already. On wliich 
statement naturally occuri the question — wliy ? An important 
question too ; because several or his later biographers seem to 
have running in their minds some such train of thought as this — 
Kaleigh must have been a bad fellow^, or he would not have had 
so many enemies ; and because be was a bad fellow, there is an 
a priori reason that charges against him are true. Whether 
this be arguing in a circle or not, it is worth searching out the 
beginning of this enmity, and the reputed causes of it. In after 

J ears it will be, because he is damnable proud because he 
ated Essex, and so forth : of wliich in their places. But what 
is the earliest count against him ? Naunton (who hated lialcigli, 
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ami was moreover a rogue and a bqd ftilow) has no reason to 
give, but that the queen took him for a kind of orade, which 
much nettled tliem all ; yea, those lie relied on began to take 
this Jiis sudden favour for an alarm ; to be sensible of their own 
supplantation, and to project his ; which shortly made him to 
sing, Fortune iny foe.” 

Now, be this true or not, and w^e do not put much faith in it, 
it gives no reason for the early dislike of Raleigh, save the 
somewhat unsatisfactory one which Cain w'ould have given for 
his dislike of Abel. Moreover, Mr. Tytlcr gives a letter of 
Essex’s, written as thoroughly in the Cain spirit as any we ever 
road, and we wonder that after, as he says, first giving tliat 
letter to the world, he could have found courage to repeat the 
old sentimentalism about the noble and unfortunate” Earl, 
llis hatred of Raleigh (which, as w^e shall see hereafter, Raleigh 
not only bears patiently, but requites with good deeds as long as 
ho can) sju'ings, by his own confession, simply from envy and 
disappointed vanity. The spoilt boy insults Queen Elizabeth 
about her liking for the “ knave Raleigh.” She, taking hold 
of one word disdain/' tells Essex that “ there was no such cause 
why 1 shordd thus disdain him.” On which, says Essex, “as 
near as 1 (‘ould I did describe unto lier wliat he had been, and 
wliat he was ; and then I did let her see, whether I had come 
to disdain his competition of love, or whether 1 could have com- 
fort to give myself over to the service of a mistress tltat w as in 
awe of sueli a man. I spake lor grief and cjioler as miicli against 
him as I could : and 1 think he standing at the door might very 
well hear the worst that I spoke of him. I n tlii' end, I saw she 
was resolved to defend him, and to cross me.” AA'hercon follows 
a “ scene,” the naughty boy raging and stain])ing, till he 
insults the Queen, and calls Raleigli “ a wretch whereon 
poor Elizabeth, who loved the coxcomb for his fathers sake, 
“ turned her away to my Lady Warwick,” and Essex goes 
grumbling forth. 

On which letter, written before a single charge has been 
brouglit, (as far as yet know^n, against Raleigh,) Mr. Tytler can 
only observe, that it “ throws much light on the jealousy” 
between Raleigh and Essex, “ and establishes the fact, that 
Elizabeth delimited to see them competing for her love.” 

This latter sentence is one of tnose (too common) which 
rouse our indignation. We have quoted only the passage 
which Mr. Tytler puts in italics, as proving his case : but fet 
any reader examine that letter wora by word, from end to end, 
and say whether even Essex, in the midst of his passion, selfish- 
ness, and hatred, lets one word drop which hints at Elisabeth 
“ delightin^^ in seeing the competition, any more tllan one 
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\vhich brings a tangible* charge against Kaleigli. It is as gra- 
tuitous and wanton a piece of evil-speaking as we ever read in 
any book ; yet^ we are ashamed to say^ it is but an average 
specimen of the fairness with which any fact is treated now-a-days, 
w'hich relates to the greatest sovereign whom England ever saw’, 
the “ Good Queen Bess,” of whom Cromwell the regicide never 
spoke without deepest respect and admiration. 

Kaleigh’s next few years are brilliant and busy ones; and 

S , did space permit us, would we give details of those 
at adventures which make this part of his life that of a 
true knight-errant. But they are mere episodes in the history, 
and we must pass them quickly by, only saying that they corro- 
borate in all things our original notion of the man — just, 
humane, wise, greatly daring and enduring greatly ; and tilled 
with the one fixed idea, which has grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, the destruction of the Spanish 
power, and colonization of America by English. His brother 
Humphrey makes a second attempt to colonize Newfoundland, 
and perishes as heroically as he had lived. Baleigh, undaunted 
by his own loss in the adventure and his brother’s failure, sends 
out a fleet of his own to discover to the southward, and finds 
Virginia. We might spend pages on this beautiful ej)isode on 
tho simple descriptions of the fair new land which the sea-kings 
bring home ; on the profound (for those times at least) know- 
ledge which prompted Kaleigh to make the attempt in that 
particular direction, which had as yet escaped the notice of the 
Spaniards ; on the quiet patience with which, undaunted hy the 
ill-success of the first colonists, he sends out fleet alter fleet, to 
keep the hold which he had once gained, till, unable any longer 
to support the huge expense, be makes over liis patent fur dis- 
covery to a company of merchants, who fare for many years as 
ill as Raleigh himself did : but one thing we have a right to 
say, that to tliis one man, under the providence of Almighty 
God, do the whole United States of America owe their existence. 
The w'ork was doable. Tho colony, however small, had to be 
kept in possession at all hazards ; and be did it. But that was 
not enough. Spain must be prevented from extending her 
operations northward from Florida ; she must be cripnlcd along 
the whole east coast of America. And Raleigh did that too. 
Wo find him for years to come a part-adventurer in. almost 
eve^ attack on the Spaniards; we find him preaching war 
gainst them on these veiy grounds, and setting others to preach 
Uf also. Good old Harlot (&leigVB mathematical tutor, whom 
sent to Virjrinia) re-echoes his pupil’s trumpet-blast. Hooker, 
his epistle dedicatory of his Imh Histom strikes the same 
^ note, and a right noble one it These Spaniards are trying 
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to build up a world-tyranny by rapine and cruelty. You, sir, 
call on us to deliver the earth from them, by doing justly and 
loving mercy ; and we will obey you 1" is the answer which 
lialeigh receives (as far as we can find) from every nobler- 
iiatured Englishman. 

It was an immense conception : a glorious one : it stood out 
so clear : there was no mistake about its being the absolutely 
right, wise, patriotic thing: and so feasible, too, if Kaleigh 
could but find “ six cents horames qui savaient mourir.” But 
that was just what he could not find. He could draw round 
him, and did, by the spiritual magnetism of his genius, many a 
noble soul : but he could not organize them, as he seems to 
have tried to do, into a coherent body. The English spirit of 
independent action, never stronger than in that age, and most 
wisely encouraged (for other reasons) by good Queen Bess, was 
too strong for him. Ilis pupils will “ fight on their own hook*' 
like so many Yankee rangers ; quarrel with each other ; grumble 
at him. For the truth is, he demands of them too high a stan- 
dard of thought and ])urpos(‘. He is often a whole heaven above 
them in the hugeness of his imagination, the nobleness of his 
motive : and Don Quixote can often find no better squire than 
Sancho Faiiza. Even glorious ISir Richard Grenvil makes a 
iiu ss of it ; burns an Indian village because tliey steal a silver 
cup; throws back the colonization of Virginia ten years wdlii 
his over-strict notions of discipline and retributive justice ; and 
Raleigh requites him for his offence by embalming liim, his 
valour and his death, not in immortal verse, but in immortal 
jirosc. Tlie True Relation of the Fight at the Azores gives 
the key-note of Raleigh’s heart. If readers will not take that 
as tlic text on which his whole life is n commentary, they may 
know a great deal about him, but him they wdll never know. 

The game becomes fiercer and fiercer. Blow and counter- 
blow between the Spanish king (for the whole West-Indian 
commerce was a government job) and the merchant-nobics of 
England. At last, the Great Armada comes, and the Great 
Armada goes again. Venit, vidit, fugit,'' as the medals said 
of it. And to Walter Raleigh’s counsel^ by the testimony of all 
contemporaries, tlie mighty victory is to be principally attributed. 
Whore all men did heroically, it were invidious to bestow on 
him alone a crown, ob patriam servatam.*' But henceforth, 
Elizabeth knows well that she has not been mistaken in her 
choice ; and Raleigh is better loved than ever, heaped with fresh 
wealth and honours. And who deserves them better t 

The immense value of his services in the defence of Bfigtand 
excuses him in our oye^ from the complaint which lUw 
been often inclined to bring against him, — why, instead of setid- 
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ing others westward ho* did he not go himself? Surely he 
could have reconciled the jarring instruments with which he 
was working. He could have organised such a body of men as 
perhaps never went out before or since on tlie same errand. He 
could have done all that Cortez did, and more; and done it 
more justly and mercifully. 

True. And here seems ^as far as little folk dare judge great 
folk) to have been his inistaKe. He is too wide for real success. 
He has too many plans ; he is fond of too many pursuits. The 
man who succeeds is generally the narrow man ; the man of one 
idea, who works at nothing but that ; sees everything only 
through the light of that ; sacrifices everything to that ; the 
fanatic, in short. By fanatics, whether military, commercial, 
or religious, and not by ^liberal-minded men” at all, has the 
world’s work been done in all ages. Amid the modern cants, 
one of the most mistaken is the cant about the “mission of 
genius,” the “ mission of the poet.” Poets, we hear in some 
quarters, arc the anointed kings of mankind, — at least, so the 
little poets sing, each to his little fiddle. There is no greater 
mistake. It is tlie practical, prosaical fanatic who docs the 
work; and the poet, if he tries to do it, is certain to put down 
his sj)ade every five minutes, to look at the prospect, and ]>ick 
flowers, and moralize on dead asses, till he ends a “ Neron 
rnalgre lui-niemc,” fiddling melodiously \\hilc Rome is burning. 
And perhaps this is tlie secret of KaleighV failure. He is a 
fanatic no doubt, a true knight-errant : but he is too much of a 
poet withal. The sense of beauty inthrals him at every step. 
Gloriana’s fairy court, with its chivalries and its euphuisms, its 
masques and its tourneys, and he the most charming personage 
in it, are too charming for him — as they w’^ould have been for 
us, reader ; and he cannot give them up, and go about the one 
work. He justifies his double-minded ness to himself, no doubt, 
as he does to the \vorld, by w'orkinf^ wdsely, indcfati^ably, 
bravely ; but still he has put his trust in princes, and in the 
children of men. His sin, as far as we can see, is not against 
man, but against God : one which we do not now-a-days call a 
sin, but a weakness. Be it so. God punished him for it. 
swiftly and sharply ; which we hold to be a sure sign that God 
also forgave him for it. 

So he stays at home, spends, sooner or later, £40,000 on 
Vi^*nia, writes charming court-poetry with Oxford, Buckhurst, 
and Paget, brings over Spenser from Ireland, and introduces 
/Colin Clout to Gloriana, who loves — as who would not have 
loved ? — tliat most beautiful of faces and of souls ; helps poor 
puritan Udall oat of his scrape as far as he can ; begs for Cap- 
tain Spring, begs for many more, whose names are only known 
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by being connected with some good deed of his. ^‘When, Sir 
Walter,” asks Queen Bess, “ will you cease to be a beggar ?” 

When your Majesty ceases to be a benefactor.” Perhaps it is 
in these days that he sets up his office of adress,” — some sort 
of agency for discovering and relieving the wants of worthy 
men. So all seems to go w'ell. If he has lost in Virginia, he 
has gained by Spanish prizes ; his wine-patent is bringing him 
in a large revenue, and the heavens smile on him. “Tliou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased in goods, and have need of 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art poor and miserable and 
blind and naked.” Thou shalt learn it, then, and pay dearly 
for tliy lesson. 

For, in the meanwhile, Raleigh falls into a very great sin, 
for which, as usual with his elect, God inflicts swift anrl instant 
punishment ; on wdiich, as usual, biographers talk much un- 
w’isdom. He seduces Miss 1'hrogmorton, one of the maids of 
honour. Elizabeth is very wroth ; and had she not good reason 
to be wrotli? Is it either fair or reasonable to talk of her 
^‘demanding a mono]>oly of love,” and ‘'‘being incensed at the 
temerity of her favourite, in presuming to fall in love and marry 
without her consent Away wM‘th such prurient cant. The 
))lain facts are ; that a man nearly forty years old abuses his 
wonderful gifts of body and mind, to ruin a girl nearly twenty 
years younger than himself. What wonder if a virtuous woman 
(and Queen Elizabeth w^as virtuous) thought it a base deed, and 
punished it accordingly? There is no more to be discovered in 
the matter, save by the. vulturine nose, which smells a carrion 
in every ros(’-bed. Raleigh has a great attempt on the Plate- 
fleets in hand ; he hurries off, from Chatham, and wnites to 
young Cecil, on the 10th of March, “ 1 mean not to come 
away, as some say I will, for fear of a marriage, and I know 
not what. . . . For 1 protest before God, there is none on 

the face of the earth that I w’ould be fastened unto.” 

This famous passage is one of those over which the virtuosity 
of modern times, rejoicing in evil, has hung so fondly, as giving 
melancholy proof of the ‘‘ duplicity of Raleiglfs character 
as if a man who onco in his life had told an untruth was proved 
by that fact to be a rogue from birth to death : while others 
have kindly given him the benefit of a doubt whether the letter 
were not written after a private marri^e. and therefore Raleigh, 
being “joined unto” some one already, liad a right to say, that 
he did not wish to be joined to any one. But wo do not concur 
in this doubt. Four months after, Sir Edward Stafford wTites 
to Anthony Bacon, “If you have anything to do with Sir W. 
R., or any love to make to Mistress Throgniorton, at the Tower 
to-morrow you may speak with them." This implies that no 
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marriage had yet taken place* And surely, if there had been a 

S rivate marriage, two peopfc who were about to be sent to the 
'ower for their folly would have made the marriage public at 
once, as the only possible self-justification. But it is a pity, in 
our opinion, that biographers, before pronouncing upon that 
supposed lie of Raleigh’s, had taken the trouble to find out what 
the words moan. In their virtuous haste to prove him a liar, 
they have overlooked the fact that the words, as they stand, are 
unintelligible, and the argument self-contradictory. He wants 
to prove, wo suppose, that he does not go to sea for fear of being 
forced to marjy Miss Throgmorton. It is, at least, an unex- 
pected method of so doing in a shrewd man like Raleigh, to say 
that he wishes to marry no one at all. ‘‘ Don’t thnik that I run 
away for fear of a marriage, for I do not wish to marry any one 
on the face of the earth,” is a speech which may prove Raleigh 
to have been a goose, but we must understand it before wo can 
say that it proves him a rogue. If we had received such a letter 
from a friend, we should have said at once, Why the man, in 
his hurry and confusion, has omitted the word ; he must have 
meant to write, not * There is none on the face of the earth that 
I would be fastened to,’ but ^ There is none on the face of the 
earth that I would rather be fastened to,' ” which w'ouUl at once 
make sense, and suit fact. For Raleigh not only married Miss 
Throgmorton forthwith, but made her the best of husbands. 
Our conjectural emendation may go for what it is worth ; but 
that the passage, as it stands in Murdin’s State Papers (the 
MSS. we have not seen) is either misquoted, or miswritten by 
Raleigh himself, we cannot doubt. He was not one to think 
nonsense, even if he scribbled it. 

The Spanish raid turns out well. Raleigh overlooks Eliza- 
beth’s letters of recall till he finds out that the king of Spain has 
stopi^d the Plate-fleet for fear of his coming, and then returns, 
senaing on Sir John Burrough to the Azores, where he takes 
the 6reat Carack,” the largest prize (1600 tons) which had ever 
been brought into England. We would that space allowed of a 
a sketch of that gallant fight as it stands in the pages of^Iak- 
luyt. Suffice it that it raised Raleigh once more to wealth, 
though not to favour. Shortly after he returns from the sea, ho 
finds himself, where he deserves to be, in the Tower, where ho 
does more than one thi^ which brought him no credit. How 
far we are justified in cluing bis quarrel with Sir George Carew, 
his keeper, for not letting him disguise himself, and get into a 
pair of oars to ease bis mind but with a sight of the queen, or his 
heart would break/^ hypocrisy, is a ve^ different matter. Honest 
Arthur Gorges, (a staunch friend of Raleigh’s,) tells the story 
laughingly and lovingly, as if he thought Raleigh sincere, but 
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somewhat mad ; and yet honest Gorges has a good right to say 
a bitter thing; for after having been “ ready to break with laugh* 
ing at seeing them tw'o brawl and scramble like madmen, and 
Sir George's new periwig torn off his crown/' he sees the 
iron walking” and daggers out, and playing the part of him 
who taketh a dog by the ears, purchased such a rap on the 
knuckles, that I wished both their pates broken, and so with 
much ado they staid their brawl to sec my bloody fingers,” and 
tlien set to work to abuse the hapless peacemaker. After^hich 
things Kaleigh writes a letter to Cecil, which is still more 
offensive in the eyes of virtuous biographers, — how his heart 
was never broken till this day, when he hears the queen goes so 
far off, whom he followed with love and desire on so many 
journeys, and am now left behind in a dark prison all alone." 
. . . . “ I that vvas wont to behold her riding like Alex- 

ander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wdnd 
blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks,” and so forth, in a style 
in which the vulturinc nose must needs scent carrion, just he- 
came the roses arc more fragrant than the vulturine taste should 
be in a world w here all ought to be either vultures, or carrion for 
their dinners. As for his despair, had he not good reason to be 
in despair ? By his own sin, he has hurled himself down the 
hill w'hich he has so painfully climbed. Ho is in the Tower — 
surely no pleasant or hopeful place for any man. Elizabeth is 
exceeding wroth with him ; and wliat is worse, he deserves 
what he has got. His whole fortune is ventured in an expedi- 
tion over which he has no control, which has been unsuccess- 
ful in its first object, and may be altogether unsuccessful in 
that which it has undertaken as a pis-aller, and so leave him 
penniless. There want not, too, those who will trample on the 
fallen. The deputy has been cruelly distraining on his Irish 
tenants for a “ supposed debt of his to the Queen of £400 for 
rent,” which was indee<l but fifty merks, and w hich was paid, and 
has carried off 500 milch kine from the poor settlers whom he has 
planted there, and forcibly thrust him out of possession of a castle. 

Moreover, the whole Irish estates are likely to come to 
ruin, for nothing prevails but rascality among the English 
soldiers, impotence among the governors, and rebellion among 
the natives. 3000 Burkes are np in arms ; his prophecy of this 
rebellion” ten days ago was laughed at, and now has come true ; 
and altogether, Walter Baleigh and all belonging to him is in as 
evil case as was ever man on earth. No wonder, poor fellow, if 
ho behowls himself lastil;f, and not always wisely, to Cecil, and 
every one else who will listen to him. 

As for his fine speeches about Elizabeth, why forget the 
standing-point from which such speeches were made? Over 
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and above his present ruin, i]t was, (and ought to have been,) an 
utterly horrible and unbearable thing to Ealeigh, or any man, 
to have fallen into disgrace with Elizabeth by his own fault. 
He feels (and perhaps rightly) that he is as it were excommuni- 
cato from England, and the mission and the glory of England. 
Instead of being as ho was till now, one of a body of brave men 
working together in one great common cause, ho has cut him- 
self off from the congregation by his own selfish lust, and there 
ho is left alone with his shame and his selfishness. We must try 
to realize to ourselves the way in which such men as Raleigh 
looked not only at Elizabeth, but at all the world. There was, 
in ])lain palpable fact, something about her, her history, her 
policy, the times, the glorious part which England, and she as the 
incarnation of the then English spirit, was playing upon earth, 
which raised imaginative and heroical souls into a f)ermanent 
exaltation — a “ fairy-land,” as they called it themselves, which 
seems to us fantastic, and would be fantastic in us, because wc 
are not at their work, or in their days. There can bo no doubt 
that a number of as noble men as ever stood together on the 
earth, did worship this woman, fight for her, toil for her. risk all 
for her, with a pure chivalrous aftection which to us furnished 
one of tho beautiful pages in all the book of liistory. Riots 
there must needs have been, and inconsistencies, selfishnesses, 
follies; for they too were men of like passions with ourselves; 
but let us look at the fair vision as a whole, and thank Crod that 
such a tiling has for once existed even imperfectly on this sinful 
earth, instead of playing the part of Ham, and falling under his 
curse; the penalty of siavishness, cowardice, loss of noble daring, 
which surely falls on any generation which is “banausos,” to nsc 
Aristotle's word — which rejoices in its forefathers' shame, and 
unable to believe in the nobleness of others, is unable to become 
noble itself. 

As for the “ Alexander and Diana” affectations, they were 
the language of the time ; and certainly this generation has no 
reason to find fault with them, or with a good deal more of the 
affectations” and “flatteir” of Elizabethan times, while it 
listens complacently night after night to honourable membei's" 
complimenting not Queen Elizabeth, but Sir Ja^sh Windbag, 
Fiddle, Fuddle, Red-tape, and party, with protestations of 
deepest respect and fullest confidence in the very speeches in 
which they bring accusations of every offence, short of high- 
treason — to be understood, of course, in a parliamentaiy sense,” 
as Mr. Pickwick's were in a Pickwickian” one. If a gener- 
ation of Knoxes and Mortons, Burleighs and Raleighs^ shall 
ever arise again, one wonders by what name they will call 
the parliamentaiy morality, and parliamentaiy courtesy of a 
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generation which has meted out suclj measure to their antitypes’ 
failings ? 

“ But Queen Elizabeth was an old woman then/’ We thank 
the objector even for that “ then for it is much now-a-days to 
find any one wlio believes that Queen Elizabeth was ever young, 
or who does not talk of her as if she was born about seventy 
years of age, covered with rouge and wrinkles. We will under- 
take to say, that as to the beauty of this woman there is a greater 
mass of testimony, and from the very best judges too. than there 
is of the beauty of any personage in history ; and yet it has be- 
come the fashion now to deny even that. The plain facts seem, 
that slio was very graceful, active, accomplished in all outward 
matters, of a perfect figure, and of that style of intellectual beauty, 
depending on expression, wliich attracted (and we trust always 
will attract) liritons, far more than that merely sensuous loveli- 
ness in wliicdi no doubt Mary Stuart far surpassed her. And there 
seems little doubt, that like many Englishwomen, she retained 
her beauty to a very late period in life, not to mention that she 
was, in 1592, j‘ust at that age of rejuvenescence which makes 
many a woman more lovely at sixty than she has been since she 
was thirty-five. Ko doubt, too, she used every artificial means 
to preserve her famous comjdexion; and quite right she was, 
I'liis beauty of hers had been a talent (as all beauty is) com- 
mitted to her by God ; it had been an important element in her 
great success ; men had accepted it as what beauty of form and 
expression gom?rally is, an outward and visible sign of the in- 
ward and spiritual grace; and while the inward was unchanged, 
what wonder if she tried to preserve the outward? If she was 
tlie same, why should she not try to look the same ? And what 
blame to those who worshipped her, if, knowing that she was the 
same, they too should fancy that she looked the same — the 
Elizabeth of their youth, and talk as if the fair flesh, as well as 
the fair spirit, was immortal ? Does not every loving husband 
do so, when he forgets the grey hair and the sunken check, and 
all the wastes of time, and secs the partner of many joys and 
sorrows not as she has become, but as she was, ay, and is to 
him, and will be to him, he trusts, through all eternity ? There 
is no feeling in these Elizabethan worshippers which we have 
not seen, potential and crude, again and again in the best and 
noblest of young men whom we have met, till it was crushed 
in them by the luxury of effeminacy and unbelief in chivaliy, 
which is the sure accompaniment of a long peace ; which war 
may burn up with beneficent fire ; which, to judge by the un- 
expected heroisms and chivalries of the last six months, it is 
burning up already. . . - . 

But wc must hasten on now ; for Baleigh is out of prison in 
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September, and by the npxt spring in parliament, speaking 
wisely and well, especially on his fixed idea, war with Spain, 
which he is rewarded for forthwith in Father Passon's “ Andrese 
Philopatris Eesponsio,” by a charge of founding a school of 
Atheism for the conniption of young gentlemen ; a charge which 
LonI Chief-Justice Popham, Protestant as he is, will find it 
useful one day to recollect, 

Elizabeth, however, now that he has married the fair Throg- 
morton, and does wisely in other matters, restores him to favour. 
If he has sinned, he has suffered : but ne is as useful as ever, 
now that his senses have returned to him, and he is making 
good speeches in parliament, instead of bad ones to weak maidens; 
and we find him once more in favour, and possessor of Sher- 
borne JVIanor, where he builds and beautifies, with “groves and 
gardens of much variety and great delight.” And God, too, 
seems to have forgiven liim ; perhaps has forgiven ; for there 
the fair Throgmorton brings him a noble boy. “ Ut sis vitalis 
metuo, puer !” 

Raleigh will quote David's example one day, not wisely or 
well. Does David’s example ever cross him now, and these sad 
words, — The Lord hath put away thy sin, . . . neverthe- 

less the child that is born unto thee shall die 

Let that be as it may, all is sunshine once more. Sherborne 
Manor, a rich share in the great carack, a beautiful wife, a child ; 
what more docs this man want to make him happy? Why 
should he not settle down npon his lees, like ninety-nine out of 
the hundred, or at least try a peaceful and easy path toward more 
“praise and pudding?” The world answers, or his biographers 
answer for him, that he needs to reinstate himself in his mis- 
tress’s affection ; which is true or not, according as we take it. 
If they mean thereby, as most seem to mean, that it was a mere 
selfish and ambitious scheme by which to wriggle into court 
favour once more — why, let them mean it : we shall only ob- 
serve, that the method which Raleigh took was a rather more 
dangerous and self-sacrificing one than courtiers are wont to take. 
But if it be meant that Walter Raleigh spoke somewhat thus 
with himself, — “I liave done a base and dirty deed, and have 
been punished for it. ' I have hurt the good name of a sweet 
woman who loves me, and whom I find to be a treasure ; and 
God, instead of punishing me by taking her from me, has ren- 
dered me good for evil by giving her to me. 1 have justly 
offended a mistress whom I worship, and who, after having 
shewn her joat indignation, has returned me evil for good by 
giving me these fair lands of Sherborne, and only forbid me her 
presence till the scandal has passed away. She sees, and re- 
wards my good in spite of my evil ; and i, too, know that I am 
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bettor than I have seemed ; that I fit for nobler deeds than 
seducing maids of honour. How can I prove that? How can 
I redeem my lost name for patriotism and public daring? How 
can I win glory for my wife, seek that men shall forget her past 
shame in the thought, ^Shc is Walter Raleigh’s wife?’ How 
can I shew my mistress that I loved her all along, that I ac- 
knowledge her bounty, her mingled justice and mercy? How 
can I render to God for all the benefits which He has done unto 
me ? How can I do a deed the like of which was never done 
in England ?” 

If all this had passed through Walter Raleigh’s mind, what 
could we say of it, but that it was the natural and rational feel- 
ing of an honourable and right-hearted man, burning to rise to 
the level which ho knew ought to be his, because he knew that 
he had fallen below it ? And what right better way of testify- 
ing these feelings than to do what, as we shall see, Raleigh did? 
What right have we to impute to him lower motives than these, 
while we confess that these righteous and noble motives would 
have been natural and rational ; — indeed, just what we flatter 
ourselves that we should have felt in his place ? Of course, in 
his grand scheme, the thought came in, ‘‘ And I shall win to 
myself honour, and glory, and wealth,*’ — of course. And pray, 
sir, docs it not come in in your grand schemes ; and yours ; and 
yours? If you made a fortune to-morrow by some wisely and 
benevolently managed factory, would you forbid all speech of 
the said wisdom and benevolence, because you had intended that 
wisdom and benevolence should pay you a good pcr-centage ? 
Are Price’s Patent Candle Company the less honourable and 
worthy men, because their righteousness has proved to be a good 
investment ? Away with cant, and let him that is without siu 
among you cast the first stone. 

So Raleigh hits upon a noble project; a desperate one, true: 
but he will do it or die. He will leave pleasant Sherborne, and 
the bosom of the beautiful bride, and the first-born son ; and all 
which to most makes life worth having, and which Raleigh en- 
joys more intensely, (for he is a poet, and a man of strong ner« 
vous passions withal), than most men. But, — 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 

And he will go forth to endure beat, hunger, fever, danmr of 
death in battle, danger of the Inquisition, rack and stake, in 
search of £1 Dorado. What so strange in that ? We have 
known half-a-dozen men who, in bis case, and conscious of hia 
powers, would have done the same from the same noble motive. 

Uc logins prudently ; and sends a Devonshire man, Captain 
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Whiddon, (probably onc^of Xhe WliiJdons of beautiful Chagford), 
to spy out the Orinoco, He finds that the Spaniards are there 
already ; that Berreo, who has attempted El Dorado from the 
westward, starting from New Granada and going down the 
rivers, is trying to settle on the Orinoco mouth ; that he is 
hanging the jmor natives, encouraging the Caribs to hunt tlicin 
and sell them for slaves, imprisoning the Caciques to extort their 
gold, torturing, ravishing, kidnapping, and conducting liimself 
as was usual among Spaniards of those days. 

Iialeigh’s si)irit is stirred wichin him. If “Uncle Torn's 
Cabin” excites our just wrath, how must the history of such things 
have excited IJaleigh’s, as he remembered that these Spaniards 
are as yet ti iumphant in iniquity, and as he remembered, too, 
that these same men are the sworn foes of England, her liberty, 
her Bible, ami her queen ? What a deed, to be beforehand 
with them for once ! To dispossess them of one corner of that 
western world, where they have left no trace but blood and 
flame ! lie will go himself ; he will find El Dorado and its 
golden Emperor; and, instead of conquering, plundering, and 
murdering him, as Cortez did Montezuma, and Pizarro Ata- 
kuallpa, he will shew him English strength, espouse lus quamd 
against the Spaniards ; make him glad to become Queen Eliza- 
beth’s vassal tributary, leave him perhaps a body guard of Eng- 
lish veterans, perhaj)s colonize his country, and so at once avenge 
and protect the oppressed Indians, and fill the Queen’s treasury 
with the riches of a land equal, if not superior, to Peru and 
Mexico. 

Such is his dream ; vague, perhaps : but far less vague than 
those w'ith wdiich Cortez and Pizarro started, and succeeded. 
After a careful survey of the whole matter, wc givi' it as our 
deliberate opinion, that Kaleigh was more reasonable in his 
attempt, and had more fair evidence of its feasibility, than cither 
Cortez or Pizarro had for theirs. It is a bold assertion. If any 
reader doubts its truth, he cannot do better than to read the 
whole of the documents connected with the two successful, and 
the one unsuccessful, attempts at finding a golden kingdom. 
Let them read first Prescott’s Conouests at Mexico and Peru, 
and then Schomburgk’s edition of Raleigh’s Guiana. They will 
at least confess when they have finislied, that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

Of Raleigh’s credulity in believing in £1 Dorado, much has 
been said. We are sorry to find even so wise a man as Sir 
Richard Sebomburgk. after bearing good testimony to Raleigh’s 
wonderful accuracy aroiit all matters which he had an opportu* 
nity of observing, using this term of credulity* Wo will do 
battle on that point even with Sir Richard, and ask by whot 
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right the word is used? First, Ealcigh'says nothing about El 
Dorado, (as every one is forced to confess,) but what Spaniard 
on Spaniard had been saying for fifty years. So the blame o 
credulity ought to rest with the Spaniards, from Pliilip von 
Huten, Orellana, and George of Spires, upward to Berreo. But 
it rests really with no one. For nothing, if we will examine the 
documents, is told of the riches of £1 Dorado which had not been 
found to be true, and seen by the eyes of men still living, in 
Peru and Mexico. Not one-tenth of America had been ex- 
plored, and already two El Dorados had been found and con- 
quered. What more rational than to suppose that there was a 
third, a fourth, a fifth, in the remaining eight tenths? The 
reports of El Dorado among the savages were just of the same 
kind as those by which Cortez and Pizarro limited out Mexico 
and Peru, saving that they were far more widely spread, and 
confirmed by a succession of adventurers. We entreat readers 
to examine this matter, in Kaleigh, Schomburgk, Humboldt, and 
Condamine, and judge for themselves. As for Hume’s accusa- 
tions, one passes them by as equally silly and sliameless, only 
saying for the benefit of readers, that they have been refuted 
completely, by every one who has written since Hume’s days ; 
and to those who are induced to laugh at Ifaleigh for believing 
in Amazons, and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders,’’ 've can only answer thus. 

About the Amazons, Kaleigh told what he was told ; what the 
Spaniards who wcMit before liim, and Condamine who came after 
him, wore told 5 Humboldt thinks the story possibly founded on 
fact ; and w'c are ready to say, that after reviewing all that has 
been said thereon, it does seem to us the simplest solution of the 
matter just to believe it true ; to believe that there w’as, about 
his time, or a little before, somewhere about the upper Orinoco, 
a warlike community of women, (Humboldt shews how likely 
such would be to spring up, where women flee from their male 
tyrants into the forests.) As for the fable which connected 
them with the lake Manoa, and the cit^ of El Dorado, we can 
only answer, “ If not true there and then, it is true elsewhere now 
for the Amazonian guards of the King of Dahomey at this mo- 
ment, as all know, surpass in strangeness and in ferocity all that 
has been reported of the Orinocan viragos, and thus prove once 
more, that truth is stranger than fiction. 

Beside ; and here we stand stubborn, regardless of gibes and « 
sneers : it is not yet proven that there was not in the sixteenth 
century,* some rich and civilized kingdom like Peru or Mexico^ 
in tho interior of South America* Sir Richard Scl^mburgk has 
disproved the existence of Lake Parima : but it will take a long 
time, and more explorers than one, to prove that there are no 
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ruins of ancient cities, such -as Stephens stumbled on in Yucatan, 
still buried in the depths of the forests. Fifty years of ruin would 
suffice to wrap tliein in a leafy veil which would hide them froth 
every one who did not literally run against them. Tribes would 
die out, or change place, (as the Atures, and many other great 
nations Imve done in those parts,) and every traditional record of 
them perish gradually, (for it is only gradually and lately that it 
has perished ;) while if it be asked. What has become of the people 
themselves ? the answer is, that when any race, (like most of 
the American races in the sixteenth century,) is in a dying state, 
it hardly needs war to thin it down, and reduce the remnant to 
savagery. Greater nations than £1 Dorado was even supposed 
to be have vanished ere now, and left not a trace behind ; and 
so may they. But enough of this. We leave the quarrel’to that 
honest and patient warder of tourneys, Old Time, who will surely 
do right at last, and go on to tlie dog-headed worthies, without 
necks, and long hair hanging down behind, who, as a cacique told 
Raleigh, that ‘‘ they had of late years slain many hundreds of his 
father’s people,” and in whom even Humboldt was not always 
allowed (he says) to disbelieve, (so much for Hume’s scoff at 
Raleigh as a liar,) one old cacique boasting to him that he had 
seen them with his own eyes. Humboldt’s explanation is, that 
the Caribs, being the cleverest and strongest Indians, are also 
the most imaginative, and therefore, being fallen children of 
Adam, the greatest liars, and that they invented both El 
Dorado and the dog-hcads out of pure wickedness. Be it so. 
But all lies crystallize round some nucleus of truth; and it 
really seems to us nothing very wonderful, if the story should 
be on the whole true, and that these worthies were in the habit 
of dressing themselves up, like foolish savages as they were, 
in the skins of the Aguam dog, with what not of stuffing, and 
tails, and so forth, in order to astonish the weak minds of the 
Caribs, just as the Red Indians dress up in their feasts as bears, 
wolves, and deer, with fox tails, false bustles of bison skin, and 
80 forth. There are plenty of traces of such foolish attempts at 
playing bogy’^ in the iiistory of savages even of our own Teu- 
tonic forefathers ; and this we suspect to be the simple explana- 
tion of the whole roarers nest. As for Raleigh bcin{|^ a fool for 
believing it; the reasons he gives for believiiig it are very 
ratiefial; the reasons Hume gives for calling him a fool rest 
^merely ois the story’s being stratige ; on which grounds one 
might disbelieve most matters in heaven and earth, from one’s 
own existence to what one sees in every drop of water uhder the 
microscope, yea, to the growth of every se^. The only sound 
proof that dog-beaded men are imp<mibl^ is to be found in 
comparative anatomy, a science of which Ilume knew no more 
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than Kaleigh, and which for one m£tf*vei it has destroyed, has 
revealed a hundred. We do not doubt, that if Kaleigh had seen 
and described a kangaroo, especially its all but miraculous pro- 
cess of gestation, Hume would have called that a lie also : but 
we will waste no more time in proving that no man is so credu- 
lous as the unbeliever — the man who has such mighty and 
world-embracing faith in liimself, that lie makes his own little 
brain the measure of the universe. Let the dead bury their 
dead. 

He sails for Guiana. The details of his voyage should be 
read at length. Everywhere they shew the eye of a poet as 
well as* of a man of science. He sees enough to excite his hopes 
more wildly than ever ; he goes hundreds of miles up the Ori- 
noco in an open boat, suffering every misery : but keeping up 
the hearts of his men, who cry out, ‘‘ Let us go on, we care not 
how far.” He makes friendship with the caciques, and enters 
into alliance with them on behalf of Queen Elizabeth against 
the Spaniards. Unable to pass the falls of the Caroli, and the 
rainy season drawing on, lie returns, beloved and honoured by 
all the Indians, boasting that, during the whole time he was 
there, no woman was the worse for any man of his crew. Alto- 
gether, we know few episodes of history, so noble, righteous, and 
merciful, as this Guiana voyage. But ho has not forgotten the 
Spaniards. At Trinidad he attacks and destroys (at the en- 
treaty of the oppressed^ Iiulians) the new town of San Jose, 
takes Herreo prisoner, and delivers from captivity five caciques, 
whom Berreo kept bound in one chain, basting their bodies 
with burning bacon,” (an old trick of the Conquistadores,) to 
make them discover their gold. lie tells them that he was “ the 
servant of a queen who was the greatest cacique of the north, 
and a virgin ; who had more caciqui under her than tliere were 
trees on that island ; that she was an enemy of the Castellani 
(Spaniards) in behalf of their tyranny and oppression, and that 
she delivered all such nations about her as were by them op- 
pressed, and liaving freed all the coast of the northern world 
from their servitude, had sent me to free them also, and witl^l 
to defend the country of Guiana from their invasion and con- 
quest.” After which perfectly true and rational speech, he sub- 
joins, (as we think equally honestly and rationally,) ^^I shewed 
them her Majesty’s picture, which they so admired and honoured, 
as h had been easy to have brought them idolators thereof.” 

This is one of the stock-charges against Kaleigh, at which §11 
biographers (except quiet, sensible Oldys, who, dull as he is, U 
far more fair and rational than most of his successors) break into 
virtuous shrieks of ** flattop,” meanness,” "adulation,’* ^<cour- 
tiershi]),” and so forth. Mr. Napier must say a witty 
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once, and is of opinion that the Indians would have admired far 
more the picture of a red monkey/" Sir liichard Scliombur^k 
(unfortunately for the red monkey theory,) tliough lie quite 
agrees that Kaleigh’s flattery was very shocking, says, that 
from what he knows (and no man knows more) of Indian taste, 
they would have far preferred to the portrait which lialoigh 
shewed them (not Mr. Napiers red monkey, but) such a 
picture as that at Hampton Court, in which Elizabeth is 
represented in a fantastic dress. Kaleigh, it seems, must be 
made out a rogue at all risks, though by the most 0|>])0site 
charges. Mr. Napier is answered, however, by Sir Kichard, 
and Sir Richard is answered, we think, by the |)lain fact, that, 
of course^ Raleigh’s portrait was exactly such a one as Sir 
Richard says they would have admired : a ]>icture jirobably in a 
tawdry frame, representing (iueen Hess, just as queens were 
always painted tlien, bedizened with “ browches, pearls, and 
owches,’" satin and ruff, and probably with crown on head and 
sceptre in hand, made up as likely as not expressly for the 
j)urpose for which it was used, lii^the name of all simplicity 
and honesty, we ask, whyj*s Raleigh to be accused of saying that 
the Indians admired Queen Elizabeth’s heauiy^ when ho never 
even hints at it ? And why do all commentators deliberately 
forget the preceding paragraph, lialeigl/s proclamation to the 
Indians, and tlic circumstances under which it was spoken ? 
The Indians are being murdercfl, ravished, sold for slaves, 
basted with burning fat, and graml wliito men come like aveng- 
ing angels, and in one day sweep their tyrants out of the laml, 
restore them to liberty and life, and say to them, “ A great 
Queen far across the seas has sent us to do this. Thousands of 
miles away she has heard of your misery, and taken pity on you; 
and if you wdll be faitliful to her she will love yon, and deal 
justly with you, and protect you against these Spaniards wdio 
are devouring you as they have devoured all the Imlians round 
you, and for a token of it — a sign that we tell you truth, and 
that there really is such a great Queen, who is the Indian’s 
friend — here is the picture of her.” What wonder if the poor 
idolatrous creatures had fallen down and worshipped the picture 
(just as millions do that of the Virgin Mary, without a thou- 
sandth part as sound and practical reason) as that of a divine, 
all-knowing, alhmerdful deliverer ? As for its being the picture 
of a beautiral woman or not, they would never think of that. The 
fair complexton and golden hair would be a si^ to them that 
she belonged to the mighty white people, even if there were no 
bedizenment of Jewels and crowns over and above ; and that 
would be enough for them. ,When will biographers loam to do 
common justice to their fellow-men, by exerting now and then 
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some small amount of dramatic imagination, just sufficient to 
j)ut themselves for a moment in the place of those to whom they 
write ? 

So ends his voyage : in wliich, he says, “ from myself J have 
deserved no thanks, for I am returned a beggar and withered, 
lint 1 might have bettered iny poor estate if I had not only 
respected her Majesty’s future honour and riches. It became 
not the former fortune in which I once lived to go journeys of 
])iccory,” (pillage;^ “and it had sorted ill with the offices of 
Iionour which, by her Majesty’s grace, I liold this day in Eng- 
land, to run from cape to cape, and ))lace to place, for the pil- 
lage oi‘ ordinary judzes." 

So speaks one whom it has been the fashion to consider as 
little better than a ])irnte, and that, too, in days when the noblest 
blood in England thought no shame (as indeed it was no shame) 
to enrich themselves with Spanish gold. But so it is throughout 
this man’s life. If there be a nobler word than usual to be 
s|)oken, or a more wise word either, if there be a more chivalrous 
deed to be done, or a more prudent deed either, that word and 
that deed are pretty sure to be \\"alter Raleigh’s. 

But the blatant beast has been busy at home; and in spite of 
(’hapman's licroical verses, he meets with little but cold looks. 
JS'cver mind. If the world will not help to do the deed, he will 
doit by himself; and no time must be lost, for the Spaniards 
on their j)art will lose none. So, after six months, the faithful 
Keyinis sails again, again helped by the Lord High Admiral 
and Sir Robert Cecil. It is a hard race for one private man 
against the whole jH)W'er and wealth of Spain ; and the Spaniard 
has been beforehand with them, and re-occui)icd the country. 
They have fortified themselves at the mouth of the Caroli, so it 
is impossible to get to the gold mines; they ai^e enslaving the 
wretched Indians, carrying off their women, intending to trans- 
[)laiit some tribes, and to expel others, and arming cannibal tribes 
against the inhabitants. All is misery and rapine ; the scattered 
remnant comes asking piteously, why Raleigh does not come 
over to deliver themV Have the Spaniards slain him, too? 
Kevniis comforts them as he best can ; hears of more gold mines, 
ami gets back safe, a little to his own astonishment, for eight- 
and-tw'cnty ships of war have been sent to Trinidad, to guard 
the entrance to El Dorado, not surely, as Keymis well says, 
“ to kcei) us only from tobacco.” A colony of 500 persons is 
expected from Spain. The Spaniard is well aware of the rich- 
ness of the prize, says Keymis, who all through shews himself a 
worthy pupil of his master. A careful, observant man he seems 
to havo been, trained by that great example to overlook no fact, 
even the smallest. lie brings home lists of rivers, towns, 
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caciques^ poison-herbs, •words, what not ; he lias fresh news of 
gold, spleen-stones, kidney-stones, and some fresh specimens: 
but be that as it may, he, without going as far as his eyes can 
warrant, can promise Brazil-wood, honey, cotton, balsainum, 
and drugs, to defray charges/^ Tie would fain copy Raleigh’s 
style, too, and, “ whence his lamp had oil, borrow light also,'^ 

"seasoning his unsavoury speech” with some of the “leaven of 
Raleigh’s discourse.” Which, indeed, he does even to little 
pedantries and attempts at classicality, and after professing that 
“ himself and the remnant of his few years, he hath bequeathed 
wholly to Raleana, and his thoughts live only in that action,” 
he rises into something like grandeur when he begins to speak 
of that ever-fertile subject, the iSpanish cruelties to the Indians: 
“ Doth not the cry of tlie poor succourless ascend unto the hea- 
vens? Hath God forgotten to be gracious to the work of his 
own hands ? Or shall not his judgments in a day of visitation 
by the ministry of his chosen servant come uptm these blood- 
thirsty butchers, like rain into a fleece of wool?” Poor Keymis ! 
To us he is by no means the least beautiful figure in this romance; 
a faithful, diligent, loving man, unable, as the event proved, to 
do great deeds by himself, but inspired with a great idea by 
contact with a mightier spirit, to wliom he clings through evil 
report and poverty and prison and the scaflbld, careless of self 
to the last, and ends tragically, “faithful unto dcatli” in the 
most awful sense. 

But here remark tvvo things: first, that Cecil believes in 
Raleigh’s Guiana scheme ; next, that the occupation of Orinoco 
by the i^paniards, which Raleigh is accused of having concealed 
from James in 1617, has been, ever since 1595, matter of the 
most public notoriety. 

Raleigh has not been idle in the meanwhile. It has been 
found necessary after all to take the counsel wliich he gave in 
vain in 1588, to burn the Spanish fleet in harbour; and the 
heroes are gone^down to Cadiz fight, and in one day of thunder 
storm the Sevastopol of Spain. Here, as usual, we find 
Raleigh, though in an inferior command, leading the whole by 
virtue of superior wisdom. When the good Lord Admiral will 
needs be cautious, and land the soldiers first, it is Raleigh who 
persuades him to force his way into the harbour, to the joy of 
all captains. When hot-head Essex, casting his hat into the 
sea for joy, shouts “ Intramos," and will in at once, Raleigh’s 
time for caution comes, and he persuades them to wait till the 
next morning, and arrange tlm order of attack. That, too, 
Raleigh has to do, and moreover to lead it ; and lead it ho does. 
Under the forts arc seventeen gallop ; the channel is “scoured” 
with cannon : but on holds Raleigh’s Warapitc, far ahead of the 
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rest, through the thickest of the fire, ^n^w^ering forts and galleys 
“ with a blow of the trumpet to each piece, disdaining to shoot 
at those esteemed dreadful monsters." For there is a nobler 
enemy ahead, liiglit in front lie the galleons ; and among them 
the Philip and the Andrew, two who boarded the Eevengc. 
This day there shall be a reckoning for the blood of his old 
friend ; he is resolved to be revenged for the Revenge, Sir 
Richard Grenvile's fatal ship, or second her with his own life 
and well he keeps his vovy. Three hours pass of desperate 
valour, during which, so narrow is the ])assage, only seven 
English ships, thrusting past each other, all but quarrelling in 
their noble rivalry, engage the whole Spanish fleet of fifty-seven 
sail, and destroy it utterly. The Philip and Thomas burn 
themselves despairing, l^he English boats save the Andrew and 
]\Iatthe\v. Oiie passes over the hideous record. ‘‘If any man,” 
says Raleigh, “had a desire to see hell ItscHi it \ as there most 
lively figured.” Keymis’s j)rayer is answered in j)art, even 
wdiile he writes it; and the cry of the Indians has not ascended 
in vain before the throne of (iod ! 

IMie soldiers are landed ; the city stormed and sacked, not 
without mercies and courtesies, tliongh, to women and unarmed 
folk, wliich win the hearts of the vanquished, and live till this 
day in well-known ballads. The Flemings begin a “merciless 
slanghtcr.” Raleigh and the Lord Admiral beat them off. 
Raleigh is carried on shore for an hour w ith a splinter w^ound in 
the leg, which lames him for life : but returns on board in an 
hour in agony ; for there is no admiral left to order the fleet, 
and all arc run headlong to the sack. In vain he attempts to 
get together sailors the following morning, and attack the 
Indian fleet in Porto Real Roads ; within twxnty-four hours it 
is burnt by tlic Si)aniards themselves; and all Raleigh wins is 
no booty, a lame leg, and the honour of having been the real 
author of a victory even more glorious than that of 1588 . 

So he returns, having written to Cecil the highest praises of 
Essex, whom he treats with all courtesy and fairness; which 
those who will may call cunning ; wo have as good a right to 
say that he was retijrning good for evil. There were noble 
qualities in Esse.x. All the world cave him credit for them, and 
far more than he deserved ; wliy should not Raleigh have been 
just to him, even have conceived, like the rest of the world, 
higli hopes of him, till he himself destroyed those hopes? For 
now storms are rising fast. On their return Cecil is in power. 
He has been made Secretary of State instead of Bodloy, Essex'^a 
pet, and the spoilt child begins to sulk. On which matter, we 
arc sorry to say, Mr. Tytler and otliors talk much unwisdom, 
about Essex's being too “open and generous, &c., for a courtier,” 
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and presuming on his^nistress’ passion for him and represent 
Elizabeth as desiring to be thought beautiful, and “ affecting at 
sixty the sighs, loves, tears, and tastes of a girl of sixteen,” — 
and so foi tli. It is really time to get rid of some of this fulsome 
talk, culled from such triflers as Osborne, if not from the darker 
and fouler sources of Parsons and the Jesuit slanderers, which 
we meet with a flat denial. There is simply no proof. ’ She in 
love with Essex or Cecil ? Yes, as a mother with a son, AVere 
they not the children of her dearcs^and most faithful servants, 
men who had lived heroic lives for her sake? What wonder 
if she fancied that she saw the fathers in the sons ? They had 
been trained under her eye. AVhat wonder if she fancied that 
they could woik as their fathei’s worked before them? And 
wliat shame if her childless heart yearned over them with un- 
speakable affection, and longed in her old age to lay her hands 
upon the shoulders of those two young men, and say to Eng- 
land, “ Behold the children which God, and not the flesh, has 
given me ?” Most strange it is, too, that women, who ought 
at least to know a woman s heart, have been especially for- 
\vard in publishing these stu|)id scandals, and sullying their 
pages by retailing prurient slander against such a one as Queen 
Elizabeth. 

But to return. Raleigh attaches himself to Cecil ; and he 
has good reason. Cecil is the cleverest man in England, saving 
himself. He has trusted and helped him, too, in two Guiana 
voyages ; so the connexion is one of gratitude as well as pru- 
dence. We know not whether he helped him in the tliird 
Guiana voyage in the same year, under Captain Berry, (a north 
Devon man, from Grenvile's country), who found a mighty folk, 
who were ‘‘something pleasant, having drunk much that day,” 
and carried bows with golden handles ; but failed in finding the 
Lake Pariina, and so came home. 

Raleigh's first use of his friendship with Cecil, is to reconcile 
him, to the astonishment of the world, with Essex, alleging 
ho\v much good may grow by it ; for now “ the Queen’s continual 
unauietness will grow to contentment/’ That, too, those who 
will may call policy. We have as good a /ight to call it the act 
of a wise and faithful subject, and to say, “Blessed are the 

[ )eace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” Ho 
las his reward for it, in full restoration to the Queen’s favour ; 
he deserves it. He proves himself once more worthy of power, 
and it is given to him. Then there is to be a second great 
expedition ; but this time its aim is the Azores. Philip, only 
maddened by the loss at Cadiz, is preparing a third armament 
for the invasion of England and Ireland, and it is said to Ho 
at the islands to protect the Indifm fleet. Raleigh has the 
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victualling of the land-forces, and like Everything else he takes 
in hand, ‘^it is very well done." Lord Howard declines the 
chief command, and it is given to Essex. Raleigh is to be rear- 
admiral. 

13y the time they reach the Azores, Essex has got uj) a f^ Ush 
quarrel against Raleigh for disrespect in having staid bcli.ad to 
bring up some stragglers. But when no armada is to be found 
at the Azores, Essex has after all to ask Raleigh what he shall 
do next. Conquer the Azores, says Raleigh, and the thing is 
agreed on. Raleigh and Essex are to attack Fayal. Essex 
sails away before Raleigh has watered. Raleigh follows as fast 
as he can, and at Fayal finds no Essex. He must water tliere, 
then and at once, llis own veterans want him to attack forth- 
with, for the Spaniards arc fortifying fast ; but he will wait for 
Essex. Still no Essex comes. Raleigh attempts to water, is 
defied, finds himself in for it,” and takes the island out of 
hand in the most masterly fashion, to the infuriation of Essex. 
Good Lord Howard patches up the matter, and the hot-hearlcd 
coxcomb is once more pacified. They go on to Graciosa, where 
Essex's weakness of will again comes out, and he docs not take 
the island. Three ric.h Caracks, however, are picked up. 

Though we shall be little the bettor for them," says Raleigh 
privately to Sir Arthur Gorges, his fiiithful captain, yet I 
am heartily glad for our General’s sake; because they will in 
great measure give content to her ^Majesty, so that there may be 
no re|)ining against this poor Lord for the expense of the voyage." 

Raleigh begins to see that Essex is only to be pitied that the 
voyage is not over likely to end well ; but he takes it, in spite of 
ill-usage, as a kind-hearted man should. Again Essex makes a 
fool of liimself. They are to steer one way in order to interrupt 
the Plate-fleet. Essex having agreed to the course pointed out, 
alters his course on a fancy ; then alters it a second time, though 
the hapless Monsou, with the whole Plate-fleet in sight, is hanging 
out lights, firing guns, and shrieking vainly for the General, who 
is gone on a new course, in which he might have caught the 
fleet after all, in spite of his two mistakes, but that he chooses to 
go a round-about way instead of a short one ; and away goes 
the whole fleet safe, save one Carack, which runs itself on shore 
and burns, and the game is played out, and lost. 

All want Essex to go home as the season is getting late : but the , 
wilful and weak man will linger still, and while he is hovering 
to the south, Philip's armament has sailed from the Groyne, on 
the undefended shores of England, and only God s liana saves 
us from the effects of Essex's folly. A third time the armadas 
of Spain are overwhelmed by the avenging tempests, and Essex 
returns to disgrace^ having proved himself at once intemperate 
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and incapable. Even ift Qpming home there is confusion, and 
Essex is all but lost on the Bishop and Clerks, by Scilly, in spite 
of the warnings of Raleigh’s sailing master “ Old Broadbent,” 
who is so exasperated at the general stupidity that he wants 
Raleigh to leave Essex and his squadron to get out of their own 
scrape as they can. 

Essex goes off to salt at Wanstead ; but Vere excuses him, 
and in a few days he comes back, and will needs fight good 
Lord Howard for being made Ejrl of Nottingham for his 
services against the Armada, and at Uadiz. Baulked of this, he 
begins laying the blame of the failure at the Azores on Raleigh. 
Let the spoilt naughty boy take care; even that ‘^admirable 
temper" for which Raleigh is famed, may be worn out at last. 

-These years are Raleigh’s noon — stormy enough at best, yet 
brilliant. There is a pomp about him, outward and inward, which 
is terrible to others, dangerous to himself. One has gorgeous 
glimpses of that grand Durham House of his, with its carvings 
and its antique marbles, armorial escutcheons, “ beds with green 
silk hangings and legs like dolphins, overlaid with gold;” and the 
man himself, tall, beautiful and graceful, perfect alike in body 
and in mind, walking to and fro, his beautiful wife upon his 
arm, his noble boy beside his knee, in his white satin doublet 
embroidered with pearls, and a great chain of pearls about his 
neck," lording it among the lords with “ an awfulness and ascend- 
ency above other mortals," for which men say that “ his usRve 
is, that he is damnable proud and no wonder. The reduced 
squire’s younger son has gone forth to conquer the world ; and 
ho fancies, poor fool, that he has conquered it, just as it really 
has conquered him ; and he will stand now on bis blood and bis 
pedi^ee, (no bad one either,) and all the more stiiHy because 
puppies like Lord Oxford, who instead of making their fortunes 
pave squandered them, call him ** jack and upstart,'’ and make 
impertinent faces while the Queen is playing the virginals, 
about how when jacks go up, heads go down." Proud ? No 
wonder if the man be proud. not this great Babylon, 

which I have built ?" And yet all the while he has the most 
affectiw consciousness that all this is not God’s will, but the 
will of me flesh ; that the house of fame is not the house of God ; 
that its floor is not the rock of ages, but the sea of glass mingled 
with fire, which may crack beneath him any moment, and lottho 
nether flame burst tip. l^e knows that ho is living in a splendid 
lie ; that he is not what God meant him to be. He longs to flee 
away and be at peace. It is to this period^ not to his death- 
hour, tliat "The Lie" belongs;^ sacldest of poems, with its 
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melodious contempt and Iife-wearijjes» All is a lie — court, 
church, statesmen, courtiers, wit and science, town and country, 
all are shams ; the days are evil ; the canker is at the root of all 
things ; the old heroes are dying one by one ; the Elizabethan 
age IS rotting down, as all human things do, and nothing is left 
but to bewail with Spenser “ The Ruins of Time the glory 
and virtue which have been — the greater glory and Virtue which 
might be even now, if men would but arise and repent, and 
work righteousness, as their fathers did before them. But no. 
Even to such a world as this he will cling, and Haunt it about 
as captain of the guard in the Queen's progresses and masques 
and pageants, with sword-belt studded with diamonds and 
rubies, or at tournaments, in armour of solid silver, and a 
gallant train with orange-tawny feathers, provoking puppy Essex 
to bring in a far larger train in the same colours, and swallow 
up Raleigh's pomp in his own, so achieving that famous feather- 
triumph’' by which he gains little but bad blood and a good jest. 
For Essex is no better tiller than he is general; and having 
‘‘ run very ill” in his orange-tawny, comes next day in green, 
and runs still worse, and yet is scon to be tlie same cavalier ; 
whereon a spectator shrewdly observes, that be changed his 
colours that it may be reported that there was one in green 
who ran worse tlian lie in orangc-tawny/' But enough of these 
toys, while God s hand-writing is upon the wall above all heads* 
Raleigh knows that the hand-writing is there. The spirit 
which drove him forth to Virginia and Guiana is fallen asleep : but 
lie longs for Sherborne and quiet country life, and escapes thither 
during Essex’s imprisonment, taking Cecil's son with him, and 
writes as only he can write, about the shepherd’s peaceful joys, 
contrasted with ‘^courts” and ^‘masques'' and proud towers.*' — 
Here are no false entrapping baits 
Too hasty for too hasty fates, 

Unless it be 
The fond credulity 

Of silly fish, that worldling who still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook ; 

Nor envy, unless among 
The birds, for prize of their sweet song. 

Go I let the diving negro seek 
For pearls hid in some forlorn creek, 

We all iiearls scorn, ^ 

Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon some little spire of grass, 

Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass 
And gold ne’er here appears 
Save what the yellow Cores bears.*' 
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Tragic enough are the after scenes of Raleigh's life ; but most 
tragic of all are these scenes of vain-glory, in which he secs the 
better part, and yet chooses the worse, and pours out his self- 
discontent in song which proves the fount of delicacy and beauty 
w’hich lies pure and bright beneath the gaudy artificial crust. 
What might not this man have been ! And he knows that .too. 
Tlic stately rooms of Durham House pall on him, and he delights 
to hide up in his little study among his books and his chemical 
experiments, and smoke his silver pipe, and look out on the 
clear Thames and the green Surrey hills, and dream about 
Guiana and the Tropics; or to sit in the society of antiquaries 
wdth Selden and Cotton, Camden and Stow ; or in his own 
Mermaid club, with Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, and at 
last with Shaks|)earc’s self, to hear and utter 

“ Words that liavc been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle Hamc, 

As ifc‘ that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.”* 

Anything to forget the hand-writing on the wall, whieli will not 
be forgotten. 

But he w’ill do all the good which he can meanwhile, neverthe- 
less. He will serve God and mammon. So complete a man will 
surely bo able to do both. Unfortunately the thing is impossible, 
as he discovers too late ; but he certainly goes as near success in 
the attempt as ever man did. Everywhere we find him doing 
justly, and loving mercy. Wherever this man stej>s he leaves 
his foot print ineflPaceably in deeds of benevolence. For one year 
only, it seems, he is governor of Jersey : yet to this day, it is said, 
the islanders lionour liis name, only second to that of Duke RoIIo, 
as their great benefactor, the founder of their New’foundland trade. 
In the west country he is as a king,'’ with ears and mouth 
always open to hear and deliver their grievances, feet and hands 
ready to go and w’ork their redress.” The tin merchants have 
become usurers “of fifty in the Imndrcd." Raleigh works till he 
has put down their “ nbominablo and cut-throat ocaling.” There 
is a burdensome west-country tax bn curing fish ; Raleigh works 
till it is revoked. In parliament ho is busy with liberal measures, 
always before his generation. He pots down a foolish act for 
compulsory sowing of hemp, in a speech on the freedom of 
labour, worthy of the nineteenth century. 11c argues against 
raising the subsidy from the three pound men — Call you this, 
Mr Francis Bacon, ^par iugum’ when a poor man pays as much 
as a* rich T” Ho is equally rational and spirited against tlie ex- 


* Beaumont on the Memsid dob $ better to B. Jonson. 
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portation of ordnance to the enemy ; and when the question of 
abolishing monopolies is mooted he has his wise word. He too 
is a monopolist of tin, as Lord Warden of the Stannaries. But 
ho has so wrought as to bring good out of evil ; for before the 
granting of his patent, let the price of tin be never so high, the 
poor workman never had but two shillings a week ; yet now, so 
has he extended and organized the tin-works, that any man who 
will can find work, be tin at what price soever, have four shillings 

a week truly paid Yet if all others may be repealed, I 

will give my consent as freely to the cancelling of this, as any 
niombor of this house.” Most of the monopolies were re|)ealed : 
but we do not find that Raleigh^s was among them. Why should 
it b(; if its issue was more tin, and full work, and double wages? 
In all things this man approves himself faithful in his generation. 
Ifis sins are not against man, but against God ; such as the 
world thinks no sins ; and hates them, not from morality, but 
from envy. 

In the meanwhile, the evil which, so Spencer had prophesied, 
only waited Raleigh’s death, breaks out in his absence, and Ireland 
is all aflame with Tyrone’s rebellion. Kalcigh is sent for. He 
will not accept the post of Lord Deputy, and go to put it down. 
Perhaps he does not expect fair play as long as Essex is at home. 
Perhaps ho knows too much of the common w’eal, or rather com- 
mon woe, and thinks that what is crooked cannot be made 
straight. J^erhaps he is afraid to lose by absence his ground at 
court. Would that he liad gone, for Ireland's sake ainlhis own. 
However, it must not be. Urniond is recalled, and Knolles shall 
be sent ; but Essex will have none but Sir George Carew ; whom, 
Nauntoii says, he hates, and wishes to oust from court. Ho and 
Elizabeth argue it out. He turns liis back on her, and she gives 
him (or does not give him, for one has found so many of these racy 
anecdotes vanish on inspection into simple wind, that one believes 
none of them) a box on the ear ; which if she did, she did the 
most wise, just, and practical thing which she could do with such 
a puppy. He clasps his hand (or does not) to his sword — “ He 
would not have taken it from Henir the V III.,” and is tttrncd out 
forthvvitli. In vain Egerton, tho ford keeper, tries to bring him 
to reason. Ho storms insanely. Every one on earth is wrong 
but he ; every one is conspiring against him ; he talks of Solo- 
mon’s fool” too. Had he read the Rroverbs a little more closely, he 
might have left the said fool alone, as being a too painfully exact 
likeness of himself. It ends by his being worsted, and raleigh 
rising higher than ever. We never could see why Raleigh should 
be represented as henceforth becoming Essex’s avowed enemy,’’ 
save on the ground that all good men are and ought to be tm 
cneinies of bad men, whe^ they see them about to do harm^ and 
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to ruin the country. Essex is one of the many persons upon 
whom this age has lavished a quantity of maudlin sentimentality, 
which suits oddly enough with its professions of impartiality. 
But there is an impartiality which ends in utter injustice, which 
by saying carelessly to every quarrel, “ Both are right, and both 
are wrong/’ leaves only the impression that all men are wrong, 
and ends by being unjuft to every one. So has Elizabeth and 
Essex’s quarrel been treated* There was some evil in Essex ; 
therefore Elizabeth was a fool for liking him. There was some 
good in Essex; therefore Elizabeth w*as cruel in punishing him. 
This is the sort of slipshod dilemma by which Elizabeth is proved 
to be wrong, even while Essex is confessed to be wrong too ; 
while the patent facts of the case are, that Elizabeth bore with 
him as long as she could, and a grear deal longer than any one 
else could. Why lialeigh should be accused of helping to send 
Essex into Ireland, we do not know. Camden confesses (at 
the same time that he gives a hint of the kind) that Essex would 
let no one go but himself. And if this was his humour, one 
can hardly wonder at Cecil and Kaleigh, as well as Elizabeth, 
bidding the man begone and try his hand at government, and 
be filled with the fruit of his own devices, lie goes ; does 
nothing ; or rather worse than notliing ; for in addition to the 
notorious ill-management ot the whole matter, we may fairly 
say that he killed Elizabeth. She never lield up her head again 
after Tyrone’s rebellion. Elizabeth still clings to him, changing 
her mind about him every hour, and at last writes him such a 
letter as he deserves. lie has had power, money, men, such as 
no one ever had before, why has lie done nothing but bring 
England to shame ? He comes home frantically (the story of his 
bursting into the dressing room rests on no good authority) wdth 
a party of friends at his heels, leaving Ireland to take care of 
itself. Whatever entertainment ho met with from the fond old 
woman, he met with the coldness which he deserved from Raleigh 
and Cecil. Who can wonder t What had he done to deserve 
aught else ? But he all but conquers ; and Raleigh takes to his 
bed in co^seq^uence, sick of the whole matter; as one would have 
been inclined to do oneself. He is examined and arraigned; 
writes a maudlin letter to Elizabeth, of which Mr. Ty tier says, 
that it says little for the heart which conld resist it another 
instance of the strange self-contradictions into which his brains 
will run. In one psm, forsooth, Elizabeth is a fool for listening 
to j^bese pathetical ^^iove letters;” in the next page ehe is hard* 
hsinted for not listening to them. Poor thing 1 what sho 
Would die found it bard enough to please all parties while alive ; 
.must she he condemned over and aoove in atemum to be wrong 
whatsoever shp doest Why is abe not to haye the benefit of the 
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plain, straitforward interpretation which would be allowed to 
any other human being, namely, that'she approved of such fine 
talk, as long as it was proved to be sincere by fine deeds ; but that 
when these were wanting, the fine talk became hollow, fuU me^ a 
fresh cause of anger and disgust ? Yet still she weeps over him 
when he falls sick, as any mother would ; and would visit him 
if she could with honour. But a malignant influence counter- 
acts every disposition to relent.” No doubt, a man's own folly, 
passion, and insolence, has generally a very malignant influence 
oil his fortuifes, and he may consider himself a very happy roan 
if all that befalls to him thereby is what befell Essex, deprivation 
of his offices, and imprisonment in his own house. He is forgiven 
after all ; but the spoilt child refuses his bread and butter with- 
out sugar. What is the pardon to him without a renewal of his 
license of sweet wines f Because he is not to have that, the 
Queen’s conditions are as crooked as her carcase.” Flesh 
and blood can stand no more, and ought to stand no more. 
After all that .Elizabeth has been to him, that speech is the 
speech of a brutal and ungrateful nature. And sneh he shows 
himself to be in the hour of trial. What if the patent for sweet 
wines is refused him ? Such gifts were meant as the reward of 
merit ; and wliat merit has he to show f He never thinks of 
that. Blind with fury ho begins to intrigue with James^ and 
slanders to him, under colour of helping liis succession, all whom 
he fancies opposed to him. What is worse, he intrigues with 
lyrone about bringing over an army of Irish Papists to help 
him against the Queen, and this at the very time that his sole 
claim to popularity rests on his being the leader of the Puritans. 
A man must have been very far gone, either in baseness, or blind 
fury, wlio represents Baleigh to James as dangerous to the com- 
monweal, on account of his great power in the west of England 
and Jersey, places fit for the Spaniard to land in.” Co^am, 
as warden of the Cinque ports, is included in his slander ; and 
both he and Baleigh will iiear of it again. 

Some make much of a letter, supposed to be written about 
this time by Raleigh to Cecil, bidding Cecil keep doffe Essex, 
even crush nim, now that he is once down. We do not happen 
to think the letter to be Raleigh’s. His initials are subscril^ 
to it ; but not his name ; and the style is not like his. But aa 
for seeing unforgiveness and revenge in it,” whosesoever it mi^ 
be, wo hold and say there is not a word which can bear such n 
construction. It is a dark letter : but about a dark matter, auA 
a daih roan. ^ It is a worldly and expediential letter, appealiiijg to 
low motives ha Cecil, though for a right end; such a lettarfiir 
siiort, as statesmen ore wont to write now^^^a^davs. 
wrottr it, Ood punished him for doing so speedily ^noughi.. .Be 
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does not punish statesi»en^now-a-days for such letters; perliaps 
because He docs not love them as ^vell as Kaleigh. But as for 
the letter itself. Essex is called a tyrant/’ because he had shewn 
himself one. The Queen is to hold Bothwell,” because 
while she hath him, he will even be the canker of her estate 
and safety,” and the writer has ^*seen the last of her good days, 
and of ours, after his liberty.” On which accounts, Cecil is not 
to be deterred from doing what is riglit and necessary by any 
fear of after-revenges,” and ‘^conjectures from causes remote,” 
as many a stronger instance (given) will prove, but ‘‘ look to tlio 
present,” and so “ do wisely.” There is no real cause for Cecil s 
fear. If the man who has now lost a power which he ought 
never to have had, be now kept down, neither he nor his son 
will ever be able to harm the man who has kept him at his just 
level. AVliat “ revenge, selfishness, and craft,” there can be in all 
this, it is difficult to see, as difficult as to see why Essex is to be 
talked of as “ unfortunate,” and the blame of his frightful end 
thrown on every one but himself : or why Mr. Tytler fincls it 
unnecessary to pursue his “ well known story further,” after 
having proved Kaleigh to be all on a sudden turned into a 
fiend : unless, indeed, it was inconvenient to bring before the 
reader’s mind the curious and now forgotten fact, that lOsscx’s 
end was brought on by his having chosen one Sunday morning 
for breaking out into open rebellion, for the purpose of seiz- 
ing the city of London and the Queen's person, and com- 
pelling her to make him lord and master of the British isles; 
in which attempt he and his fought with the civil and military 
authorities, till artillery had to be brought up, and many lives 
w^ere lost. Such little escapades may be pardonable enough 
in “ noble and unfortunate” carls : but our readers will per- 
haps agree that if they chose to try a similar experiment, they 
could not complain if tliey found themselves shortly after 
in company with Mr. Mitchell at Spike Island, or Mr. Oxford 
in Bedlam. But those were days in which such Sabbath amuse- 
ments on the part of one of the most important and powerful 
personages of the realm could not be passed over so lightly, es- 
pecially when accompanied by severe loss of life ; and as there 
existed in England certain statutes concerning rebellion and 
high treason, which must needs have been framed for some pur- 
pose or other, the authorities of England may be excused for 
fao^og that they bore some reference to such acts as that which 
^e noble and unfortunate earl had just committed, as wantonly, 
selfishly, and needlessly, it seems to us, as ever did man on earth. 

We may seem to jest too much upon so solemn a matter as 
the lifo of a human being : but if we arc not to touch the popu- 
lar talk aboot^Essex in this tone, we can only touch it in a far 
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sterner one; and if ridicule is forbiddM^ express disgust in- 
stead. 

We have entered into this matter of Essex somewhat at length, 
because on it is founded one of the mean slanders from which 
Kaleigh never completely recovered. The very mob who, after 
Kaleigh's death, made him a Protestant martyr, (as, indeed, he 
was,) soon looked upon Essex in the same light, hated Raleigh 
as the cause of his death, and accused him of ^glutting his eyes 
with Essex’s misery, puffing tobacco out of a window, and what not, 
— all mere inventions, as Raleigh declared upon the scaffold. He 
was there in his office, as captain of the guard, and could do no 
less than bo there. Essex, it is said, asked for Raleigh just 
before he died : but Raleigh had withdrawn, the mob murmur- 
ing. What had Essex to say to him? Was it, asks Oldys, 
shrewdly enough, to ask him pardon for the wicked slanders 
which he had been pouring into James’s credulous and cowardly 
cars '? We will hope so, and leave poor Essex to God and the 
mercy of God, asserting once more, that no man ever brought 
ruin apd death more thoroughly on himself by his own act, need- 
ing no imaginary help downwards from Raleigh, Cecil, or other 
human being. 

And now begins the fourth act of this strange tragedy, 
(^ueen Elizabeth dies ; and dies of grief. It has been the fashion 
to attribute to her, we know not what, remorse for Essex’s death ; 
and the foolish and false tale about Lady Nottingham and the 
ring has been accepted as history. The fact seems to be that 
she never really held up her head after Burleigh’s death. She 
could not speak of him without tears ; forbade his name to be 
mentioned in the Council. No wonder ; never had mistress a 
better servant. For nearly half a century have these two noble 
souls loved each other, trusted each other, worked with each 
other ; and God’s blessing has been on their deeds ; and now the 
faithful God-fearing man is gone to his reward ; and she is grow- 
ing old, and knows that the ancient fire is dying out in her ; and 
who will be to her what he was? Buckhurst is a goo<l man, and 
one of her old pupils ; and she makes him Loud Treasurer in 
Raleigh’s place : but beyond that, all is dark. I am a miser- 
able forlorn woman, there is none about me that I* can trust !*’ 
She sees through false Cecil; through false Henry Howafd.* 
Essex has proved himself woithless, and pays the i)onaIty of bis 
sins. Men are growing worse than their fathers. Spanisli ^Id 
is bringing in luxury and sin. The ten last years of her reigii 
are years of decadence, profligacy, falsehood; and she esriBOt 
but see it. Tyrone’s rebellioa is the last drop which ff^ tfae 
cup. After fifty years of war, after a drain of mwey aU 
fabulous, expended on keeping Ireland quiet, thei^yolcatio 
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forth again just as it §e^ed extinguished, more fiercely than 
ever, and tlio w hole work has to be done over again, when there 
is neither time, nor a man, to do it. And ahead, what hope is 
there for England ? Who will be her successor? She knows 
in her heart that it will be James : but she cannot bring herself 
to name him. To bequeath the fruit of all her labours to a 
tyrant, a liar, and a coward 1 (for she knows the man but too 
well) It is too hideous to be faced. Tliis is the end, then ? 
*^01i that I were a niilke inaide, with a paile upon mine arm 
But it cannot be. It never could have been ; and she must en- 
dure to the end. 

Therefore I hated life ; yea, I hated all my labour which I 
had taken under the sun ; because I should leave it to the man 
that shall be after me. Ami who knows whether he shall be u 
wise man or a fool? yet shall he have rule over all my labour 
wherein I have shewed myself wise, in wisdom, and knowledge, 
and equity. . . . Vanity of vanities, and vexation of spirit 1' 
And so, with a whole book of Ecclesiastes written on that mighty 
heart, the old lioness coils herself up in her lair, refuses food, 
and dies. We know few passages in the world's history so 
tragic as that death. 

Why did she not trust Raleigh ? First, because Raleigh (as 
we have seen) was not the sort of man wliom she needed. He 
was not the steadfast single-eyed man of business ; but the uiaiiy- 
sided genius. Beside, he was the ringleader of the w*ar-party. 
And sm', like Burleigh before his death, was tired of the w’ar ; 
saw that it was demoralizing England ; was anxious for peace. 
Raleigh would not see that. It was to him n divine mission 
which must be fulfilled at all risks. As long as the Spaniards 
were opposing the Indians, conquering America, there must be 
no peace. Both were right from their own )x>int of view, God 
ordered the matter from a third point of view' ; for His wnitii 
was gone out against this people. 

Beside, we know that Essex, and after him Cf?cil and Heniy 
Howard, have been slandering Raleigh basely to James, 
Can we doubts that the same poison had been poured into 
Elizabeth’s ears ? She might distrust Cecil too much to 
act upon what he said of Raleigh ; and yet distrust Raleigh 
toe much to put the kingdom into iiis bands. However, she 
is gone now, and a new king lias arisen, who knoweth not 
Joseph. 

James edmes down to take possession. Insolence, luxury, 
and lawlessness mark bis first steps on his going amid the adu* 
lations of a tkllen people ; ho hangs a poor wretch without trial ; 
wastes his time id hunting by tlie way ;-*-a bad and base man, 
whose only redeeming point (and it is a gieat otto) is his fond- 
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ness for little children. But that will, npt make a king. The 
wise ciders take counsel together. Balcigh and good Judge 
Fortescue are for requiring conditions from the new comer, and 
constitutional liberty makes its last stand among the men of Devon, 
the old county of warriors, discoverers, and statesmen, of which 
Queen Bess had said, that the men of Devon were her right 
hand. But in vain ; James has his w^ay ; Cecil and Henry 
Howard are willing enough to give it him. Let their memoiy 
be accursed ; for never did two bad men more deliberately 
betray the freedom 6f their country. So down comes Rehoboam, 
taking counsel with the young men, and makes answer to Eng* 
land, My father chastised you with whips ; but [ will chastise 
you with scorpions.” Ho takes a base pleasure, shocking to 
the French ambassador, in sneering at the memory of Queen 
Elizabeth ; a perverse delight in honouring every rascal whom 
slie had punished. Tyrone must come to England to be re- 
ceived into favour, maddening the soul of honest Sir John 
Harrington. Essex is christened my martyr,” apparently for 
having plotted treason against Elizabeth with Tyrone. Raleigh 
is received with a pun — By my soul, I have heard rawly of 
thee, mori and when the great nobles and gentlemen come to 
Court with their retinues, Janies tries to hide his dread of them 
in an insult, pooh poohs their splendour, and says, ** he doubts 
not tlmt he should nave been able to win England for himself, 
had they kept out.” Raleigh answers boldly, Would 
God that had been nut to the trial.” Why Because 
then you would have kno^vn your friends from your foes.’’ A 
reason” (says old A ubrey ) never forgotten or forgi ven Aubrey 
is no great authority ; but the speech smacks so of Raleigh’s 
offhand daring, that one cannot but believe it, as one does also 
the otlier story of his having advised the lords to keep out 
James and erect a republic. Not that he could have been silly 
enough to propose such a thing seriously at that moment ; but 
that nc most likelv, in his offhand way, may have said, Well, 
if we are to have this man in without conditions, better a 
republic at once.” Which, if he did say, he said what the next 
forty years proved to be strictly true. However^ he will go on 
his own way as best he can. if James will give him a loan, he 
and the rest of tlio old heroes will join, 6t out a fleet against 
Spain, and crush her, now that she is tottering and impoverished 
once and for ever. Alasl James has no stomach for fightings 
cannot abide tho sight of a dmwa sword — would not provoke 
Spain for the world — wby^ diey might send Jesuits and aseemi* 
nate him ; and as for the roonev, he wants that for veM dittamU 
purposes. So tho answer which be makes to Raleb^upiropQaal 
of war against Spain, is to send biin to tho 
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him to be hanf;o(l, drawn, and quartered, on a charge of plotting 
with Spain. 

Having read, we believe, nearly all that has been written on the 
subject of* this dark “Cobham plot,” we find but one thing come 
brightly out of the infinite confusion and inysterv, which will never 
he cleared up till the day of judgment, and that is, Ealeigh’s 
innocence. lie, and all England, and the very man who con- 
demned him, knew that he was innocent. Every biographer 
is forced to confess this, more or less, in spite of all efforts 
to be what is called “ impartial.” So we shall waste no w’ords 
upon the matter, only observing, that whereas Raleigh is said 
to have slandered Cecil to James, in the same way that Cecil 
had slandered him, one passage of this Cobham plot disproves 
utterly such a story, which, after all, rests (as far as wo know) 
only on hearsay, being spoken of in a manuscript w'ritten by 
one Buck, secretary to Chancellor Egerton.” For in writing to 
his own wife, in the expectation of immediate death, llaioigli 
speaks of Cecil in a very different tone, as one in whom he 
trusted most, and who has left him in the hour of need. AVe 
ask the reader to peruse that letter, and say w’hether any man 
would write thus, with death and judgment before his face, of 
one whom he knew that he had betrayed ; or, iritleed, of one 
who he knew had betrayed him. We see no reason to doubt 
that Raleigh kept good faith with Cecil, and that ho was igno- 
rant, till after his trial, that Cecil was the manager of the w hole 
plot against him, and as accomplished a villain as one meets 
with in histor}% 

We do not care to enter into the tracasscries of this Cob- 
ham plot. Eveiy one knows them ; no one can unravel them. 
To us the moral and spiritual significance of the fact is more 
interesting than all questions as to Cobhain’s lies, lh*ooke\s lies, 
Aremberg’s lies, Coke's lies, James’s lies : — I^’t the dead bui*y 
their dead. It is tlie broad as]>cct of the thing which is so 
wonderful to us ; to sec how 

• 

“ Tlie eagle, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and ktllerl.*’ 

This is the man who six months ago, perhaps, thought that 
lie and Cecil were to rule P^nglatid together, wliile all else were 
the puppets whose wires they pulled. Tlio Lord hath taken 
him up, and dashed him down and by such means, too, and 
on such a charge I Betraying his countiy to Spain ! Absurd — 
incredible. He would laugh it to scorn ; but it is bitter earnest. 
There is no escape. True or false, he sees that his enemies will 
have his bead. It is maddening ; a horrible nightmare. lie 
cannot bear it ; he cannot face (so he writes to that beloved wife) 
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the scorn, the tnunts, the loss of hosour, fhe cruel words 
of lawyers.. He stabs himself. liead that letter of his, 
written after the m.ad blow had been struck,; it is sublime 
from intensity of agony. The way in which the chastisement 
was taken proves how utterly it was needed, ere that proud, 
success-swollen, world-entangled heart could be brought right 
with God. 

And it is brought right. The wound is not mortal. He 
comes slowly to a better mind, and takes his doom like, a mau. 
That first ferewxdl to his wife was written out of hell. The 
second rather out of heaven. Bead it, too, and compare ; and 
then see liow the Lord has been working upon this great soul : 
infinite sadness, infinite tenderness and patience, and trust in 
God for liimsclf and his poor wife : God is my witness, it was 
for you and yours that I desired life; but it is true that I dis- 
dain myself for begging it. For know, dear wife, that your, 
son is the son of a true man, and one who, in his own respect, 
(lespiseth death and all his ngly and misshapen forms. . . . 

The everlasting, ^lowerful, infinite, and omnipotent God, who is 
goodness itself, the true life and light, keep tlieo and thine, have 
mercy u|)on me, and teach me to forgive my persecutors and 
accusers, and send us to meet in his glorious kingdom.” 

Is it come to this, then? Is he fit to die, at last? Then he 
is fit to live ; and live he shall. The tyrants have not the heart 
to carry out their own crime, and Raleigh shall be respited. 

Ihit not pardoned. No more return for him into that sinful 
world, where he flaunted on the edge of the preeijnee, and 
flro])ped heedless over it. God will hide him in the secret place 
of Uis jiresence, and keep him in His tabernacle from the strife 
of tongues ; and a new life shall begin for him ; a wiser, per- 
haps a happier, than he’has known since he was a little lau in 
the farm-iiouse in pleasant 'Devon far away. On the 15th of 
December he enters the Tower. Little dreams he that for more 
than twelve years those doleful walls would be his home. Lady 
Raleigh obtains leave to share his prison with him, and, after 
liaving passed ten years witliout a childf brings him a boy to 
Comfort the weary heart. The child of sorrow is christened 
Carew. Little think those around him what strange things that 
child will see before liis hairs be gray. She has her maid, and. 
he his three servants; 8<ime five or six friends are allowed 
repair to him at convenient times” He has a chamber-door 
always opim into the lieutenant's garden, where he ^Mias con- 
verted a little hen-housQ into a stiil-room, and s|)ciuls lii$ time 
all the (lay in distillation.” Tlie next spring a grant is made of 
his ii^ods and chattels, forfeited by attainder, to trustees named 
by liimself, for the benefit of his family. far, so well : or, at 
VOL. XXIII. NO. XLV. D 
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least, not as ill as it inyjlit be : but there are those who cannot 
leave the caged lion in pedce. ^ 

Sanderson, who had married his niece, instead of paying up 
the arrears which he owes on the wine and otlier offices, brings 
in a claim of £^000. But the rogue meets his match, and finds 
himself, at the end of a lawsuit, in jirison for debt. Greater 
rogues, however, will have better fortune, and break through 
the law-cobwebs which have stopped a poor little fly like San- 
derson.* For Carr, afterward Lord Somerset, casts his eyes on 
the Sherborne land. It has been included in the conveyance, and 
should be safe ; but there are others who, by instigation surely 
of the devil himself, have had eyes to see a flaw in the deed. 
Sir John Popham is appcalofl to. Who could doubt the result? 
He answers, that there is no doubt that the words were omitted 
by the inattention of the engrosser — (Carew Raleigh says tliat 
but one single word was wanting, which word was. found not- 
withstanding in the paper-book, j.c., the draft;) but that the 
word not being there, the deed is worthless, and the devil may 
have his way. To Carr, who has nothing of his own, it seems 
reasonable enough to help himself to what belongs to others ; 
and James gives him the land. Raleigh writes to him, gently, 
gracefully, loftily. Here is an extract : And for yourself, sir, 
seeing your fair day is now m the dawn, and mine drawn to the 
evening, your own virtues and the king’s grace assuring yon ot* 
many favours and much honour, I beseech you not to begin 
your first building upon the ruins of the innocent ; and that 
their sorrows, witii mine, may not attend your first j)lantation.” 
He speaks strongly of the fairness, sympathy, and pity, by which 
the Scots in general bad laid him under obligation ; argues from 
it his own evident innocence; and ends with a quiet warning to 
the young favourite, not to undergo tlie curse ot them that 
enter into the fields of the fatherless.” In vain. Lady Jtalcigb, 
with her children, entreats Janies, on her knees; in vain, again. 

1 mun ha' the land,” is the answer ; I mun ha’ it for Carr.” 
And he has it ; patching up the matter after awhile by a gift of 
£8000 to her and liem elder son, in requital for an estate of 
£5000 a-year. 

So there sits Raleigh, growing poorer day by day, and cling- 
ing more and more to that fair young wife, and her noble boy, 
and the babe whose laughter makes music within that dreary 
cage. And all day long, as we have seen, he sits over his still, 
compounding and discovering, and sometimes shewing himself 
on tne wall to the people, who gather to gaze at him, till Wade 
forbids it, fearing popular feeling. In &ct, the world outside 
has a sort of mysterious awe of him, as if he were a chained 
magician, who, if he were lei loose, might do with them all what 
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he would. Salishuiy and Somerset are of the same mind. Wo 
to them if that silver tongue should dhce again be unlocked ! 

The Queen, with a woman’s faith in greatness, sends to liirn 
for cordials/' Here is one of them, famous in Charles the 


Second’s days as “ Sir Walter’s Cordial — 



“ IJ Zedoary ( ) and saffron, each, 

i 

lb. 

Distilled water, .... 

3 

pints 

JMacerate, t&c., and reduced to pint. 



Compound powder of crabs* claws, . 

Ifi 

oz. 

Cinnamon and Nutmegs, 

2 

»» 

Cloves, ..... 

1 


Cardamom seeds, ..... 

i 


Double refined sugar, 

2 

lb. 


Make a confection/’ 


Which, so the world believes, will cure all ills which flesh is 
heir to. It docs not seem that Ikaleigh so boasted himself; but 
the people, after the fashion of thfe time, seem to have called all 
his meuicines ‘‘cordials," and probably took for granted that it 
was by tin's particular, one that the enchanter cured Queen 
Anno of a dosj)cratc sickness, “whereof the ]>hysicians were at 
the liirtliest end of their studies" (no great way to go in those 
days) “ to find the cause, and at a nonplus for the cure/' 

Haleigh (this is Sir Anthony Weklcn\s account) asks for his 
reward only justice. Will the Queen ask that certain lords 
may be sent to examine Cobham, “whether be had at any time 
accused Sir Walter of any treason under his hand Six are 
sent ; Salisbury among them. Oohhain answers, “ Never ; nor 
could 1 : that villain Wade often solicited me, and not so pre- 
vailing, got me by a trick to write my name on a piece of wliite 
paper. Sm that if a charge came under my hand, ijb was forged 
by that villain Wade, by WTiting something above my hand, 
without my consent or knowledge." They return. Salisbury 
acts as spokesman ; and has his equivocation ready. “ Sir, my 
Lord Cobham has made good all that ever* he wrote or said 
having, by bis own account, written nothing but his name. This 
is Sir Antliony Welden’s story. One hopes, for the six lords’ 
sake, it may not be true; but we can see no reason, in the mo- 
rality of James’s court, why it should not have been. 

So Kaleigh must remain where he is, and work on. And he 
does work. As his captivity becomes more and more hopele^ 
so comes out more and more the stateliness, self-help^* 
enerjBiybf the man. Till now he has played with his pen : 
he wifi use it in earnest ; and use it as perhaps no prisob^r^j^ 

did. Many a good book has been >vriUen in a dungeon* . 

A.- 
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and destined to iinmor/ality : but none like the History of the 
World, the most God-fearihg and God-seeing history which we 
know of among human writings. Of Kaleigh’s prison works we 
have no space to speak, save to say, that there is one fault in 
them. TJiey are written thirty years too late ; they express the 
creed of a buried generation, of the men who defied Spain in tlie 
name of a God of righteousness, — not of men who cringe before 
her in the name of a god of power and cunning. The eaj)tivo 
eagle has written with a quill from his own wing — a quill which 
has been wont ere now to soar to lieaven. Every line smacks 
of the memories of Nombro and of Zutphen, of Tilbury Fort 
and of Calais Koads ; and many a grcy-licaded veteran, as he 
read them, must have turned away his face to hide the noble 
tears, as Ulysses from Demodocus wdicn he sang tlie song of 
Troy. So there sits Jialeigh, like the prophet of old, in his lonely 
tow'er above the Thames, w-atching the darkness gather upon the 
land year by year, ‘‘ like the morning spread over the mountains," 
the darkness which comes before tlie dawn of the Day of The 
Lord ; w hicli he shall never see on earth, though it be very near 
at hand; and asks of each new-comer, \i\atcliuian, what of the 
night ? 

But there is one bright point at least in the darkness ; one 
on whom Haleiglfs eyes, and those of all England, arc fixed in 
boundless hope ; one who, diy the sympathy which attracts all 
noble natures to each other, clings to tlie hero utterly; Henry, 
the Crown Prince, ‘‘No king but my father would keep such 
a bird in a cage." The noble lad tries to oj>en the door for the 
captive eagle ; but in vain. At least he will make what use he 
can of his wisdom. He asks him for advice about the new^ ship 
he is building, and has a simple, practical letter in return, and 
over and abci^e probably the two pamphlets, “ Of the>"ln volition 
of Ships,” and “Observations on the Navy and Sea Service;" 
which the Prince will never see. In IGll he asks Kaleiglfs 
advice about tlie foolish double marriage with the Prince and 
Princess of Savoy, and receives for answer two plain-spoken 
discourses as full of iiistorical learning as of practical sound sense. 

These are benefits which must bo repaid. The father will 
repay them hereafter in his own way. In the meanwhile the 
son does so in his w'ay, by soliciting the Sherborne estate as 
for himself, intending to restore it to Raleigh, lie succeeds, 
Carr is bought off for £23,000, where Ladv Raleiph had been 
bouglit off with £8000 ; but neither Raleigh nor his widow will 
ever be the better for that bargain, and Carr will get Sherborne 
back again, and probably, in the king’s silly dotage, keep the 
£25,000 also. 

For, as we said, the Day of The Lord is at hand ; and he 
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wliose virtues mi^ht have postponed it must be taken away, that 
vengeance may fall where vengeance is due, and men may know 
that verily there is a God who judgeth the earth. 

In November 1612 Prince Ilenry falls sick. 

When ho is at the last gasp, the poor Queen sends to Raleigh 
for some of the same cordial which had cured her. Medicine is 
sent, with a tender letter, as it well might be; for Raleigh 
knew how much hung, not only for himself^ but for England, 
on the cracking threads of that fair young life. It is questioned 
at first whether it shall be administered. “The cordial,” Ra- 
leigh says, “will cure him or any oJ:her of a fever, except in 
case of poison.” 

The cordial is administered : but it comes too late. The 
Prince dies, and with him the hopes of all good men. 

« » » ' « * » 

At last after tw’elvo years of prison, Raleigh is free. lie is 
sixty-six years old now, grey-headed and worn down by confinc- 
rftent, study, and want of exercise : but he w ill not remember that 

Still in Ills ashes live their wonted fires.” 

Now for Guiana, at last ! which l\p has never forgotten ; to 
which he has been sending, with his slender means, ship after 
ship to keep the Indians in hope. 

lie is freed in March. At oiice^c is busy at bis project. 
In August he has obtained the King'^s commission, by the help 
of Sir Rnlj)!! Winwood^ Secretary of State, who seems to have 
believed in Raleigh. At least Raleigh believed in him. In 
March next year he has sailed, and w'ith him thirteen ships, and 
more than a hundred knights and gentlemen, and among them, 
strange to say, Sir ^^'arham St. Legcr. Can this bejthe quon- 
dam MarshVi of Munster, under whom Raleigh served at Snier- 
wick, six- and-thirty years ago? The question can hardly bn 
answered but by reference to Lord Doneraile'‘s pedigree; but 
we know of no oilier Sir Warham among the St. Legers. 
And if it be so, it is a strong argument in Raleigh's favour 
that a man once bis superior in command, and now probably 
long past seventy, should keep his faith in Raleigh after all 
liis reverses. Nevertheless, the mere fact of an iinpardoned 
criminal, said to bo *^non ens*^ in law, being able in a few 
ntonths to gather round him such a party, is proof patent of 
what slender grounds there are for calling Raleigh “ suspected" 
and “ unpopular/’ 

But ho does not sail without a struggle or two. James is too 
proud to allow his heir to match with any but a mighty kiho^ 
IS infatuated about the Spanish marriage ; and Gondomar h ^ith* 
him, playing with his ho^s and with his fears also. ^ 
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The people 'are furious; and have to be silenced again and 
•again ; there is even fear of rioting. The charming and smooth- 
tongued Gondomar can hate; and can revenge^ too. Five 
'prentices, wlio have insulted him for striking a little child, are 
imprisoned and fined several hundred pounds each. And as for 
hating Raleigli, Gondomar had been no Spaniard (to let alone 
the private reasons which some have supposed) had he not 
hated Spain's ancient scourge and unswerving enemy. He 
comes to James, complaining that llaleigh is about to break the 
peace with Spain. Nothing is to be refused him which can 
further the one darling (gincy of James; and Ituleigh has to 
give in writing the number of his ships, men, and ordnance, 
and, moreover, the name of the country and the very river 
whither he is going. This paper was given, Carew Knieigh 
asserts positively, under James's solemn promise not to reveal it; 
and Salcigh himself seems to have believed that it was to be 
kept private ; for he writes afterwards to Secretary Win wood in 
a tone of astonishment and indignation, that the information 
contained in his paper had been sent on to the king of Spain, 
before he sailed from the Thames. Win wood could h9ve told 
him as much already ; foi; Buckingham had written to Win- 
wood, on March 2t5, to ask him why lie had not been to the 
Spanish Ambassador to acquaint him with the order taken by 
his Majesty about Sir W. s voyage.” But however unwilling 
the Secretary (as one of tlie furtlierers of the voyage) may have 
been to meddle in the matter, Gondomar had had news enoiigli 
from another source; perhaps from James's own mouth. For 
tlie first letter to the West Indies, about Raleigh, was. dated 
from Madrid, March 10; and most remarkable it is, that in 
James's ‘^Declaration,” or rather apology, for his own conduct, 
no mention whatsoever is made of bis ha\^ng given information 
to Gondomar. 

Gondomar offered, says Jame.s, to let Raleigh go with one or 
two ships only. He might work a mine, and that the King of 
fi^ain should give him a safe convoy home with all liis gold. 
How kind ! And how likely would Raleigh and his fellow* 
adventurers have been to accept such an offer ; how likely, tod, 
to find men who would sail with them on such an errand, to be 
flayed alive,” as many who travelled to the Indies of late yea^ 
had faeeiij^ or to have their throats cut, tied back to Imck, lifter 
jlaading Unarmed and peaceably for a month, as thirty-si^ of 
Raleigh's men bad been but two or three years before in that 
▼eiy Orinoco. So Jamps is forced to let the Isf^ge fleet ; and 
to let it go well armed also ; for the plain reason, that omerwise ^ 
it dare, not go at all; and in the meanwhile, letters ai^ sent' 
from ^Spain, in. which the Spaniards call the fleet ^ English 
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enemies/’ and ships and troops are qfio^d up as fast as possible 
from the Spanish main. 

But, say some, James was as much justified in telling Gon- 
doinar, and the Spaniards in defending themselves. On .the 
^ latter point there is no doubt. 

They may get who have the wilb 

And they may keep who can.’^ 

But it does seem hard on lialeigh, after having laboured in 
this Guiana business for years ; after having spent his money in 
vain attempts to deliver these Guianiaus from their oppressors. 
It is hard, and he feels it sp. He s*ees tliat he is not trusted ; 
tliat, as James himself confesses, his pardon is refused simply 
to keep a hold on him ; that, if he fails, he is ruined. 

As he well aslcs afterward, “ If the king did not think that 
Guiana was his, why let me go thither at all? He knows that 
it was his by the law of nations, for he made Mr. Ilarcourt a grant 
i)f part of it. If it be, as Gomlomar says, the King of Spaiifs, 
then I had no more right to work a mine in it than to burn a 
town. Argument which seems td us unanswerable. But, 
says James, and others with him, he was forbid to meddle with 
any country occupate or possessed by Spaniards. Southey, too, 
blames him severely for not having told James that the country 
was ' already settled by Spaniards.^ We can excuse Southey, 
but not James, for overlooking the broad fact, tliat all England 
knew it ; that if they did not, Goiuloinar would have taken care 
to tell them ; and that he could not go to Guiana without med- 
dling with Spaniards. His former voyages and publications n^ade 
no secret of it. On the contrary, one chief argujtnent for the 
plan had been all through the delivery of the Indians frpm these 
very Spaniards, who, though they could not conquer them, ill used 
them in every way ; and in his agreement wdlh the Lords about 
the Guiana voyage in Itill, he makes especial mention of the 
very place, whicli will soon fill such a part in our story, San 
Thomd where the Spaniards inhabit,” and tells the Lords whom 
to ask, as to the number of men who will bo wanted ^'to secure 
fCeymisli’s passage to the mine” against these very Spaniards. 

The plain fact is, that Raleigh went, with his eyes open, to 
take possession of a country to which he believed that lie and 
King' James had a right, and that James and his favourites, 
when they, as he pleads, might have stopped him by a word 
lei him go, knowing as well as the Spaniards what he Jn* 
tended; for what purpose, but to have an excuse 
tragedy which ended all, it is difficult to conceive. It* is 
dPnt/V says Sir Richard Schotuburuk, that tiiey winked «&t 
cbusequences which they must have rorefleen.” . 
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And here Mr. Napiey, on the authority of Count Desmarets, 
brin^ a f;rave charge against Raleigh. Raleigh, in his apology, 
protests that he only saw Desmarets once on board of his vessel, 
besmarets says in his despatches, that ho was on board of her 
several times, (whether he saw Raleigh or not inoro than once 
docs not appear,) and that Raleigh complained to him of having 
been unjustly inij)risoned, stripf^ed of his estate, and so forth, 
‘(which, indeed, was true enough,) and that he was on tliat 
-account resolved to abandon his country, and, if the expedition 
succeeded, offer himself and the fruit of his labour to the King 
of France. 

If this be true, Raleigh ‘was very wrong, l^ut Sir Richard 
Schomburgk points mit that this passage, which Mr. Napier 
says occurs in the last despatch, was written a month after 
Raleigh had sailed ; and that the previous despatch, written only 
four days after Raleigh sailed, says nothing about the matter. 
So that it could not have been a very important or fixed resolu- 
tion on Raleigh’s part, if it was otdy to be recollected a month 
after. We do not say (as Sir Richard Schomburgk is very 
much inclined to do) that it w^as altogether a bubble of French 
fancy. It is probable and natural enough that* lialeigh, in his 

i *ust rage at finding that James was betraying him, and sending 
lim out vvith a halter round his neck, to all but certain ruin, 
did say wdJd words — that it was better for him to serve the 
Frenchman than such a master — that perhaps he might go over 
to the Frenchman after all — or some tolly of the kind, in that 
same rash tone whicli, as we have seen, has got him into trouble 
so often already : and so we leave the matter, saying, Reware of 
making any man an offender for a word, much less one who is 
beiim hunted to death in his old age, and knows it. 

liowever this may bo, the fleet sails; but. with no bright 
auguries. The mass of the sailors are “ a scum of men they 
are mutinous and troublesome; and what is worse, ha.ve got 
among thcan (as, perhaps, they were intended to have) the 
notion that Raleigh's being still non ens in law absolves them 
from obeying him when they do not choose, and permits them to 
say of liim behind his back what they list. They have long delays 
at^PIymoutb. Sir Warliam's ship cannot get out of the Thames. 
Pennington, at the Isle of Wight, cannot redeem ins breacl 
from the bakers,” and has to ride back to London to get money 
from Lady Raleigh. The poor Lady has it not, and gives a 
note of band to Mr. Wood of Portsmouth. Alas for herl 
She has sunk her £8000, and, beside that, sold her Wickham 
estate for £2500 ; and all is on board the fleet. A hundred 
pieces” are all the ready money the hapless pair had left on 
earth, and they ha%-e parted them together. Raleigh has fifty- 
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five, and she forty-five, till God send it back — if, indeed, he ever 
seifd it. The star is sinkinjif low m the west. Troufcle on 
trouble. Sir John Fane has neither men nor money ; Captain 
Witney has not provisions enough, and llaleigh has to sell his 
plute in Plyniputii to help liiin. Courage ! one last struggle to 
redeem his good name I 

Then storms off Scilly — a pinnace is sunk ; faithful Captain 
King driven back into Bristol ; the rest have to lie by awhile in 
some Irish port for a fair wind. Then Bailey deserts with the 
Southampton at the Canaries; then “unnatural weather,” so 
that a fourteen days* voyage takes forty days. Then “ the dis- 
temper’* breaks out under the line. The simple diary of that 
sad. voyage still remains, full of curious and valuable nautical 
hints ; but recording the loss of friend on friend, four or five 
officers, and, to our great grief, our princij)al refiner, Mr. 
Fowler. “ Crab my old servant.” Next, a lamentable twenty- 
four hours, in which they lose Pigott the lieutenant-general, 

“ mine honest frinde Air. John Talbot, one that had lived with 
me a loven yeeres in the Tower, an excellent general skoller, 
and a faithful and true man as ever lived,” with two “ very fair 
conclilioncd gentlemen,” and “mine own cook Francis,” Then 
more oflicers and men, and my “ cuseti Payton.” Then the ^ 
water is near spent, and they are forced to come to half allow- 
ance, till they save and drink greedily w hole canfuls of the bitter 
rain water. At last Kaleiglfs own turn comes ; running on 
deck in a squall, lie gets wet through, and has twenty days of 
burning fever ; “never man suffered a mora furious heat,” during 
whicii he eats nothing but now^ and then a stewed prune. 

At last they make the land, at the mouth of the Urapoho, 
fur south of their intended goal. They ask for Leonard the 
Indian, “ w ho li^^d wdth me in England three or four years, 
the same man that took Air. llarcourt’s brother, and fifty men, 
when they were in extreme distress, and had no means to live 
there but by the help of this Indian, v^toin the^ made believo 
that they were my men but the faithful Indian is gone up 
the country, and they stood away for Cayenne, where the 
cacimie (Harry) was also my servant, and had lived with me in 
the Towner two years.” 

Courage once more, brave old heart I ^ Here, at least thou 
art among friends, wdio know thee for what thou art, ana look 
out longingly for thee as their deliverer. 

Courage! for thou art in fairyland once more; the land of 
h^undless hope apd possibility. Though England and Eng- 
land's heart bo changed, yet God's earth endures, and the har- 
vest is still here, waiting to be reaped by those Who 
Twenty stormy years may have changed thee, but they have 
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not changed the fairyland, of thy prison dreams. Still the mighty 
Ceiba trees with their silk pods, tower on the palin>dringed isli&ts ; 
still the dark mangrove thickets guard the mouths of unknown 
streams, whose granite sands are rich with gold. Friendly 
Indians come, and Harry (an old friend) with them, bringing 
maize, pcccari pork, and armadillos, plantains and pine apples, 
and all eat and gather strength; and Kaleigh writes home to 
his wife, “ to say that I may yet be king of the Indians here, 
► were a vaiyty.* But my name hath lived among them”— as w,ell 
it might. For many a year those simple hearts shall look for 
him in vain, and more than two centuries and a half afterwards, 
dim traditions of the great wdiite chief who bade them stand out 
to the last against the Spaniards, and he would come and dwell 
among them, shall linger among the Carib tribes; even, say 
some^ the tattered relics of an. English flag, which he left among 
them that they might dfstinguisli his countrymen. 

Happy for him had he staid there indeed, and been their king. 
How easy fof .him to have grown old in peace at Cayenne. But 
no ; he must on for honour's sake, and bring home if it were but 
a basket full of that ore, to show the king, that he may save his 
credit. And he has promised Arundel that he will returnf And 
returti be will. So onward he goes to the Triangle Islands." 
There he sends off five small vessels for Orinoco, with 400. men. 
The faithful Keymis Las to command and guide the c\|K>dition. 
Sir Warham is lying ill of the fever, all but dead ; so George 
Ralergh is sent in his place as sergeant-major, and with him five 
land companies, one of which is commanded by young Walter, 
Raleigh’s son ; another by a Captain Parker, of whom w'e shall 
have a word to say presently. 

Keymis’s orders are explicit. He is to go up ; find the mine, 
and open it ; and if the Spaniards attack him, repel force by 
force: but he is to avoid, if possible, an encounter with them : 
not for fear of breaking the peace, but because he has a scum 
of .men, a few gentlemen excepted, and I would not for all the 
world r(^eive a blow from the Spaniards to the dishonour of our 
nation.” There we have no concealment of hostile instructions, 
my more than m Raleigh’s admirable instructions to his fleet, 
winch a^r laying down excellent laws for morality, religion, 
amPdisctpline, goes on with clause after clause as to what is to 
be 4 oi3» i£ they meet- ** the enemy.” What enemy ? Why, ail 
Spanish ships which sail the seas; and who, if they happen.to 
be siif&ietitiy numerous, wHl assuredly attack, sink, burn, and 
destipy BafetghV whole squadron, for daring to sail tor that con-, 
tinent which Dpaiii chims as its own. 

Raleigh runs up. the coast to Trinidad, and in through the 
scrfieni’s month, round' Pnhto Gallo to the famous lake of Pitch, 
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wliere all recruit themselves with fish janel»iirmaciillos, pheasants 
(Penelopq Cristata)^ palmitos and guavas^ and aVait the return 
of the expedition from the last day of December .to the middle 
of February. They see something of the Spaniahis meanwhile, 
and what they Sec is characteristic. Sir John Ferns is sent up 
to the Spanish town, to try if they will trade for tobacco. The 
Spaniaras parley, in the midst of the parley pour a volley of 
musketry into them at forty paces, yet hurt never a man,- and 
send them off ca'fling them thieves and traitors. Fray Simon’s 
Spanish account of the matter is, that Baleigh intended to dis- 
embark his men, that they might march inland on San Joseph. 
How he found out the fact remains to be ])roved. In the 
meanwhile, we shall prefer believing that Baleigh is not likely 
to have told a lie for liis own private amusement in his own 
private diary. We cannot hl^me the Spaniards much; the 
advices from 8|)ain are sufficient to explain tlieir hostility. 

On the 21)th the Spaniards attack three men and a boy who are 
ashore boiling the fossil pitch ; kill one man, and carry off the boy. 
Baleigh, instead of going up to the Spanish port and demanding 
satisfaction, as Wb would have been justified in'doing after this 
second outrage, remains quietly whpre he is, expecting daily to 
be attacked by Spanish armadas, and resolved to burn byHheir 
sides.” Happily, or unhappily, he escapes them. Probably he 
thinks they waited for him at Margarita, expecting him to range 
the Spanish Main. 

At last the weary days of sickness and anxiety succeed to days 
of terror. On the 1st of February a strange report comes by an 
Indian. An inland savage has brought confused and contradic- . 
tory news down the river, that San Thom4 is sacked, the governor 
and two Spanish captains slain, (names given) and two English 
captains, nameless. After this entry follow a few confused ohes^ 
sot down as happening in January, as to attempts to extract 
the truth from the Indians and negligence of the marinecs, who 
are diligent in nothing but pillaging and stealing. ^And sb^etids 
abruptly this sad document. 

The truth comes at last ; but when, does not appear, in a letter 
from Keymish, dated Januaiy 6. San Tboin6 has been stormed^ 
sacked, and burnt. Four refiners bctiises were found iu it; 
the best in the town ; so that the Spaniards have been mining 
there : but no coin or bullion .except a little plate. One English 
Giiplain is killed, and that captain is Walter Baleigh, his first*^ 
born. He died leading them bn, when some, “more earefhl ^ 
valour and safety, began to reooil shamefully." Hia 
were, “ Lord have mercy on and prosper our eittl»rp|jser? 
A Spanish captain, Erinctta, struck him 'down with 
a musket after he lutd received a bullet. Jobn vpleeaicgl^ 
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sergeant, avenged Jii«i Ijy running Erinetta through with his 
halbert. 

Keyrnis has not yet been to the mine; he could not, ‘^hy 
reason of the murmurings, discords, and vexations but he will 
go at once, make trjal of the mine, and come d^wn to Trinidad 
by the Macareo mouth. He sends a parcel of scattered papers 
(probably among them the three letters from the king of Spain) 
a roll of tobacco, a tortoise, some oranges and lemons. “ Pray- 
ing -God to give you health and strength of bod}', and a mind 
armed against all extremities, 1 rest ever to be commanded, your 
lonlhliip s, Keyniish.” 

‘MJh Absalom, iny son, iny son, w^ould God I bad died for 
thee !” I3iit weeping is in vain. The noble lad sjeeps there under 
the palm trees, beside the mighty tropic stream, while the fair 
Basset, “his briile in the sight of ^God/' recks not of him as she 
wanders in the w^oods of Uiuberfeigli, wife to the son of Halcigh’s 
deadliest foe. llaleigh, lialeigh, surely God’s blessing is not on 
this voyage of thine. Surely He hath set thy misdeeds before 
him, and tliy secret sins in the light of His countenance. 

Another blank of misery : but his honour is^till sate. Key. 
mis will return w-itli that gold ore, that pledge of his good faith 
for which he has ventured all. Surely God will let that come 
after all, now that he has paid as its price his fir&t-born’s 
blood f . . 

At last Keyrnis returns with thinned niiml)c*rs. All are 
w^eary, spirit-broken, discontented, mutinous. \^'lIel•e is the 
gold oro i 

There is none. Keyrnis has never been to the mine after all. 
His companions curse iiim as a traitor who has helped Raleigh 
to deceive them into ruin ; the mine is imaginary, a lie. The 
crews are ready to break into open mutiny ; after awhile they 
will do so. 

Yes, God is setting this man’s secret sins in the light of His 
countenance. If he has been ambitious, his ambition has 
punished itself now. If he has cared more for bis own honour 
than for his wife and children, that sin too has punished itself. 
If -ho has (which we affirm not) tampered with truth for the 
sake what seemed to^hiin noble and just ends, that too has 
punished itself ; for his men do not trust him. If he has (which 
we affirm not) done any wrong, in that matter of Graham, 
that ton has punished itself; for his men, counting him as “non 
sfis” in Jaw. will not respect orT)bey him. If he has spoken 
after his. old fasbien, rash and exaggerated words, and goes on 
ueaklngtbem^'eveii though it be through the pressure of despair, 
tliat too -shall puuish itself; and for every idle word that he shall 
say, God wtU'll^ing him into judgment. And why, but because 
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ho is noble ? Why, but because he is neafier to God by a whole 
heaven- than Buckinghams, Henry llowards, Salisburys, and# 
others ’whom God lets fatten on their own sins, having no 
understanding, because they are in honour, and have children 
at their hearts desire, and leave the rpst of their substance to 
their babes ? Not so does God deal with His elects when they 
will try to worship at once self and Him ; He requires truth in 
the inward parts, and will purge them till they are true, and 
single-eyed, and ftill of light. 

Keymis returns with the wreck of his party. The scene be- 
tween him and Raleigh may be guessed. Keymis has excuse on 
excuse. He could not get obeyed after young Raleigh's death : 
he expected to find that Sir Walter was either dead of his sick- 
ness, or of grief for his son, and had no wish “ to enrich a com- 
pany of rascals who made no account of him.” He dare not go 
up to the mine because, (and hero Raleigh thinks his excuse 
fair,) the fugitive Spaniards lay in the craggy woods through 
w Inch he would have to pass, and that he had not men enough 
even to hold the town securely. If he reached the mine, and 
left a company there, he had no provisions for them ; and he 
dared not send backward ami forward to the town, Idle the 
Spaniards were in the woods, Tlic warnings sent by Gondbniar 
had undone all, and James’s treachery had done its work. So 
Keymis “ thinking it a greater error, (so he said,) to dis- 
co\er the mine to the Spaniards, than to excuse himself to the 
Company, said that he could not liiul it.^' From all which, one 
thing at least is evitlent, that Keymis believed in the existence 
of the mine. 

Raleigh rejects these fancies^;” tells him before divers gen- 
tlemen, that blind man iniglit find it, by the marks which 
Keymis himself had set down under his Iiand;'' that ‘Uns case 
of losing so many men in the woods,” was a mere pretence ; 
after Walter was slain, he knew that Keymis had no care of anjr 
man’s surviving. You have undone me, wounded my credit 
with the King, past recovery.” ‘‘ As you have followed your 
own advice^ and not mine, you must satisfy his Majesty. I shall 
be glad if you can do it : but 1 cannot.’’ There is no use dwel- 
ling on such vain regrets and reproaches. !ftaleigh perhaps is 
bitter, unjust, tliougli we cannot see that he was; as lie himself 
writes twice, to his wife and to Sir Ralph Winwood, his brains 
are broken.’^ He writes to them both, and re-opens the letters 
to add long postscripts, at his wits’ end. Keymis goes ofFs 

S ends a few miserable days; and then enters Raleigh’s ’eabm;< 
e has written his apolo^ to Lord Arundel, and begs 
to allow of it. “ Na Xou have undone me by your obstiiiai^y* 
I will not favour or colour your former folly.’’ tfast year 
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resolution, sir?” know Yiot then, sir, what course 

«to take.’" And so he ^oes out, and into his own cabin overhead. 
A minute after, a pistol shot is heard. Baleigh sends up a boy 
to kiiow the reason. Keymis answers from within, that he has 
fired it ofif because it had been long charged, and all is quiet. 

Half-an-hour after, the boy goes into the cabin, Keymis is 
lying on bis bed, the pistol b^ nini. Tlie boy moves him. The 
pistm shot has broken a nb, and gone no further: but as 
the corpse is turned over, a long knife is buried in that des- 
perate heart. Another of the old heroes is gone to his wild 
account. 

Gradually drops of explanation ooze out. The Serjeant- 
Major, Baleigh’s nephew, and others, confess that Keymis told 
them that be could have brought them in two hours to the mine: 
but as the young heir was slain, and his father was unpardoned, 
and fiot like to live, he had no reason to open the mine, either 
for the Spaniard dr the King^ Those latter wonls are signifi- 
cant. What cared the old Elizabethan seaman for the weal of 
such a king? And, indeed, what good to such a king would all 
the mines in Guiana be? They answered that the King, never- 
theless, had ^‘granted Raleigh his heart’s desire under the great 
seal.” lie replied that ‘Uhe grant to Raleigh was to a man non 
tn% in law', and therefore of no force.” Here, too, James’s 
policy has worked well. How could men dare or persevere 
under such a cloud ? 

HoWt indeed, could they have found heart to sail at all ? The 
only answer is, that they knew Raleigh well enough to have 
utter faith in him, and that Keymis himself knew of the mine. 

Puppies at homo in Engl^pd gave out that he iiad killed 
himself from remorse at having deceived so many gentlemen 
with an imaginary phantom. Every one of course, according to 
his measure of charity, has power and liberty to assume any mo- 
tive which he will. Ours is simply the one- which shews upon 
the face of the documents ; that the old follower, devoted alike 
to the dead son and to the doomed father, feeling that he had, 
be scarce knew how, failed in the hour of need, frittered away 
the last chance of a mighty enterprise, which had been his fixed 
idea for years, an8 ruined the man whom be adored, avenged 
upon himself the fault of having disobeyed orders, given per- 
mmtorily, and to be peretsptori^ executed, 

pmhapsi our tale snoulct end ; for all beyond is but the 
wraking of the corpse. Thb last death-struggle of the Eliza- 
bethan heroism is over, and all its remains vanish slowly, in an 
undignified sickening wav. All epics end so. After the war of 
Troy, Achilles most die coward Paris’ arrow, in some myste- 
rious confa8e<||pitifaI fashion and stately Hecuba must rail her- 
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self into a very dog, and bark for ever around lonely 

Cynosseina. Voung David ends as a dotard — Solomon as worse. 
Glorious Alexander must die half of fever, half of drunkenness, 
as the fool dieth. Charles the Vth, having thrown away all^but 
his follies, cuds in a convent, a superstitious imbecile; N^oleoii 
squabbles to the last with Sir Hudson Lowe about champagne. 
It must be so ; and^ the glory must be God’s alone. For in 
great men, and great times, there is nothing good or vital, but 
what is of God, and not of man's self. Ana when He taketh 
away that divine breath they die, and return again to their dust. 
But the eartli does not lose ; for when.He sendeth forth His spirit 
they live, and renew the face of the earth. A new generation 
arises, with clearer sight, with fuller experience, sometimes with 
nobler aims ; and, — 

The old order clianjgeth, giving place to thq new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways.** 

The Elizabeth epic did not end a day too soon. There was no 
more life left in it ; and God had something better in store for 
England. Raleigh’s ideal was a noble one : but God's was nobler 
far. Raleigh would have made her a gold kingdom, like Spain, 
and <lestroyed her very vitals by that gold, as Spain was de- 
stroyed. And all the while the great and good Goa was looking 
steadfastly upon that little struggling Virginian village, Raleigh’s 
first-born, forgotten in bis new mighty dreams, and saying, 
^^llcrc will I dwell, for I have a delight therein.” There, and 
not in Guiana ; upon the simjtle tillers of the soil, not among 
wild reckless gold-hunters, would His blessing rest The very 
coming darkness would bring brighter light. The evil age itself 
w'ould be the parent of new good, and drive across the seas stead- 
fast Pilgrim Fatiiers, and generous Royalist Cavaliers, to be the 
parents of a mightier nation than has ever yet possessed the 
earth. Verily, God's ways are wonderful, and his counsels in 
the great deep. 

So ends the Elizabethan epic. Must we follow the corpse to 
the grave t It is necessary. , 

And now, ^^yoii gentlemen of England, who sit at home 
at ease,” what would you have done in likc^ case?— Your last 
die^ thrown ; your last stake lost ; your honour, as you fanCT, 
stained for evgr ; your eldest sen dead in battle — What would 

i ron have done? .What Walter Raleigh did Was this. He kept 
us promise. He had promised Lord Arundel to return toEng* 
land ; and return he did. 

But it is said, his real intention, as he himself confessed, wee 
to turn pirate, and take the Mexico fleet. 

That wild thoughts of such a deed may have e^psaed hie 
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may have been a tejnble temptation to him, may even have 
broken out in hasty wortfs, one does not deny. Jle himself says 
that lie spoke of such a thing, to keep his men together." All 
depends on how the words were spoken. The form of the sen- 
tence, ^he tone of voice, is everything. Who could blame him, 
if, seeing some of the captains whom he had most trusted de- 
serting him, his men heaping him with every slander, and as he 
solemnly swore on the scaffold, calling witnesses thereto by 
name, forcing him to take an oath that he would not return 
to England before they would have him, and locking him into 
his own cabin — who could blame him, wc ask, for saying, in 
that daring off-hand way of his, which has so often before got 
him into trouble, Come, my lads, do not despair. If the worst 
comes to the worst, there is the Tiate-fleet to fall back upon ?” 
When w^e remember, too, that tlie taking of the said Plate- 
fleet was, in Raleiglfs eyes, an^ altogether just thing; and that 
he knew perfectly, that if he succeeded tlierein, he would be 
backed by the public opinion of ail England, and probably buy 
his pardon of James, who, if he loved Spain well, loved nionev 
better; our surprise rather is, that he diil not go and do it. As 
for any meeting of captains in his cabin, and serious proposal of 
such a plan, we believe it to be simply one of the innumerable 
lies which James inserted in. his declaration, gathered from the 
tales of men, who fearing, (and reasonably.) lest their heads 
should follow Raleigirs, tried to curry favour by slandering him. 
This ^‘Declaration” has been so often exposed, that we may 
safely pass it by ; and pass by aImo.st as safely, the argument 
which some have drawn from a chance expression of his in his 
pathetic letter to Lady Kaleigh, in which lie ‘‘Jiopes that God 
would send him somewhat before his return." To prove an in- 
tention of piracy in the despairing words of a ruined man writing 
to comfort a ruined wife for the loss of her first-born, is surely to 
deal out hard measure. Heaven have mercy upon us, if all the 
hasty words which wo has wrung from our hearts are to be so 
jud^d either by man or God I 

Sir Julius CsBsar, again, one of the commission appointed to 
examine him, informs us, that on being confronted with Captains 
St. Leger and Pennington, he confessed that he propo.sed the 
taking .of the Mexico fleet, if the mine failed. To which we 
can onby answer, that all depends on how the tking was said, 
and that this is the last fact which we should find in Sir Julius’s 
nojties, which are, it is confessed^ so confused, oWove, and full ^ 
of gaps, as to be often hardly intelligible. The same remark 
applies to IVHson^ storv, which "we agree with Mr. Tyticr in 
thinkitiig worthlws. Wilson, it must be understood, is employed, 
after i^leigh'a return, as a spy iipoA him, which office he cxe- 
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cutes, all confess, (and Wilson himself as nEtpch as any,) as falsely, 
treacherously^ atid hypocritically as did ever sinful man ; and, 
inter alia^ he has this, This day he told me what discourse he 
and the Lord Chancellor had about taking the Plate^fleet, which 
he confessed he would have taken had he lighted on ^ To 
which my Lord Chancellor said, Why, you would h *e been 
a pirate.’’ Oh,” quoth he, did you ever know of any that 
were pirates for millions ? They only that wish for small tiling 
are pirates.” Now, setting aside the improbability that Haleigh 
should go out of bis way to impeach himself to the man whom 
he must have known was set there to find matter for his death, 
all, we say, depends on how it was said. If the Lord Chancel- 
lor ever said to Raleigh, To take the Mexico fleet would be 
piracy,” it would have been just like Raleigh to give such an 
answer. The speech is a perfectly true one : Raleigh knew the 
world, no man better ; and saw through its hollowness, and the 
cant and hypocrisy of his generation ; and he sardonically states 
an undeniable fact. He is not expressing his own morality, but 
that of the world, just as he is doing in that passage of his apology, 
about which we must complain of Mr. Napier. ^‘It was a 
niaxini of his,” says Mr. Napier, that good success admits of 
no examination.” This is not fair. The sentence in the original 
goes on, so the contrary allows of no excuse, however reason- 
able and just whatsoever.” His argument all through the be- 
ginning of the apology, supported by instance on instance from 
history, is, — I cannot get a just hearing, because I have failed in 
opening this mine. So it is always. Glory covers the multi- 
tude of sins. But a man who has failed is a fair mark for every 
slanderer, puppy, ignoramus^ discontented mutineer; as I am 
now. What else, in the name of common sense, could have 
been his argument? Does Mr. Napier really think that 
Raleigh, even if in the face qf all the noble and pious words which 
he had written, he held so immoral a doctrine, would have been 
shameless and senseless enough to assert bis own rascality in an 
apology addressed to the most religious” of kings in the most 
canting of generations ?, 

But still more astonished are w*e at the use which Mr. Napier 
has made of Captain Parker’s letter. The letter is written by 
a man in a state of frantic rage and disappointment. There never 
was any mine, he believes now. Keymis’s ^Melays we found 
mere illusions ; for he was false to all men and hateful to him- 
self, loathing to live since he could do no more villany. I will 
speak no more of this hateful fellow to God and man. And it 
is on the testimony of a man in this temper that we arq asked to 
believe that the admiral and vice-admiral,” Raleigh aii4 S(k 
Leger, are going to the W^estern Islands **to*loah;for home^ 
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ward-bound men/' indeed, the looking for homeward-bound 
men means really looking for the Spanish fleet, and not merely 
for recruits for their crews. We never recollect (and we have 
read pretty fully the sea-records of those days) such a synonym 
used cjMer for the Mexican or Indian fleet. But let this be as 
it ma^ the letter proves too ^uch. For, first, it proves, that 
whosoever is not going to turn pirate, our calm and charitable 
friend Captain Parker is ; for " for my part, by the permission of 
God, I will either make a voyage^ or bury myself in the sea.” 
Now, what making a voyage is, all men know ; and the sum 
total of the letter is, that a man intending to turn pirate himself, 
accuses, under the influence of violent passion, his comrades of 
doing the like. We may believe him about himself : about 
others, we shall wait for tostiinony a little less interested. 

But the letter proves too much again. For Parker says that 
“Witney and Woolaston are gone off a-head to look for home- 
ward-bound men,” thus agreeing with Raleigh's message to his 
wife, that “ Witney, for whom I sold all my plate at Plymouth, 
and to whom 1 gave more credit and countenance than to all the 
captains of my fleet, ran from me at the Grenadas, and Wool- 
aston with him.” 

And now, reader, how does this of Witney, and Woolaston, 
and Parker 8 intentions to pirate separately, (if it be true,) agree 
with King James's story of Raleigh's calling a council of war 
and proposing an attack on the Plate-fleet ? One or the other 
must needs be a lie ; probably both. Witney's ship was of only* 
160 tons ; Woolaston's probably smaller. Five such shins 
would be required, as any reader of Hakluyt must know, to tate 
a single Carack ; and it would be no use running the risk of 
hanging for any less prize. The Spanish main was warned 
and armed, and the Western Isles also. Is it possible that these 
two jpen would hawe been insane enough in such circumstances, 
to go without Raleigh, if they could have gone with him ? And 
is it possible that he, if he had any set purpose of attacking the 
Plate-fleet, would not have kept them, in order to attempt that 
with him, which neither they noc he could do without each other? 
Moreover, no piratical act ever took place, (and if any had, we 
would have heard enough about it ;) and why is Parker to bo be- 
lieved against Raleigh alone, when there is little doubt that he 
alandered all the rest of the captains ? Lastly, it was to this very 
Parjeer, with Mr. Tresham, and another gentleman, that Raleigh 
ajpp^alc^ by name on the scaffold, as witnesses that it was his 
who tried to keep him from going home, and not he them. 

Our own belief is, and it is surmy simple and rational enough, 
that Raleigh's “ brains,"' as ho said, “ were broken that he had 
uo distinct platf : but that loth to leave the new world without 
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a second attempt on Guiana, he wcT^t up to Newfoundland to 
re- victual, ^^and WM*th good hope," (as he wrote to Winwood 
hiinaerf,) “ of keeping the sea till August with some four reason- 
able good ships," (probably, as Oldys remarks, to tiy a trading 
voyage,) but fotind his gentlemen too dispirited and incmdulous, 
]iis men too mutinous to do anything ; and seeing his ships go 
home one by one, at last followed them himself, because he bad 
promised Arundel and Pembroke so to do, having, after all, as 
he declared on the scaffold, extreme difficulty in persuading his 
men to land at all in England. The other lies about him, as 
of his having intended to desert his soldiers in Guiana, his 
having taken no* tools to w'ork the mine, and so forth, one 
only notices to say, that tho declaration takes care to make the 
most of them, without deigning (after its fashion) to adduce any 
proof but anonymous hearsays. If it be true that Bacon di*ew 
up that famous document, it reflects no credit either on his 
honest V or liis inductive science." 

So Raleigh returns, anchors in Plymouth, He finds that 
Captain North has brought home the new^s of his mishaps, and 
that there is a proclamation against him, (which by tlie bye lies, 
for it talks of limitations and cautions given to Raleigh which do 
not appear in his commission,) and, moreover, a warrant out 
for his apprehension. lie sends his men on shore, and starts 
for London to surrender himself, in company with faithful 
Captain King, who alone clings to him to the last, and from 
whom w^e have details tlic next few days. Near Ashburton, 
he is met by Sir Lewis Stukely, his near kinsman, vice- 
admiral (»f Devon, who has orders to arrest him. Raleigh tells 
him that he has saved him the trouble; and the two return to 
Plymouth, wliero Stukely, strangely enough, leaves him at 
liberty, and rides about the country. We are slow in imputing 
baseness : but we cannot help suspecting from Stnkely’i^ sub- 
sequent conduct, that he had from the fii*st private orders to give 
Raleigh a chance of trying to escape, in order to have a handle 
against him, such as his owui deeds had not yet given. 

The ruse, if it existed then (us it did afterwards) succeeds. 
Raleigh hears bad iiew^s. Gondomar has (or has not) told his 
story to the king by crying, “ Piratas ! piratas I piratas !" and 
then rushing out without explanation. James is in terror lest 
what has happened should break off the darling Spanish match. 
Raleigh foresees ruin, perhaps death. Life is sweet, and Guiana 
is yet where it was. lie may win a basketful of the ore still and 
prove himself no liar. He will escape to France. Faithfol 
ICing finds him a Rochelle ship; he takes boat to her, goes 
half- way, and retiltns. Honour is sweeter than life, and James 
yet bo just The next day he bribes the master to wait for 
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him one more daj^ ^starts for the ship once more, and again 
returns to Plymouth, (King >vill make oath) of his own free 
will. The temptation must have been terrible, and the sin none. 
What kept him from yielding, but innocence and honour I He 
will clear himself; and if not, abide the worst* Stukely and 
James found out these facts, and made good use of them after- 
wards. For now comes ^^a swere letter from my Lords” to 
bring Raleigh up as speedily as his health will permit; and with 
it comes one Mannourie, a French quack, of whom honest King 
takes little note at the time, but who will make himself remem- 
bered. 

And now begins a .series of scenes most pitiable. Raleigh's 
brains are indeed broken. He is old, worn-out with the effects 
of his fever, lame, ruined, broken-hearted, and for the first time in 
his life, weak and silly. He takes into his head the paltriest notion 
that he can gain time to pacify the king by feigning himself 
sick. He puts implicit faith in the rogue Mannourie, whom he 
has never seen before. He sends forward Lady Raleigh to 
London— perhaps ashamed, (as who would not have been?) to 
play the fool in that sweet presence ; and with her good Captain 
King, who is to engage one Cotterell, an old servant of Raleigh's, 
to find a ship wherein to escape, if the worst comes to the worst. 
Cotterell sends King to an old boatswain of his, who owns a 
ketch. She is to lie off Tilbury ; and so King waits Raleigh’s 
arrival. What passed in the next four or five days will never 
be truly known, for our only account comes from two self-con- 
victed villains, Stukely and Mannourie. On tlicsc disgusting 
details we shall not enter. First, because we cannot trust a 
word of them ; secondly, because no one will wish to hear them 
who feels, as we do, how pitiable and painful is the sight of a 
great heart and mind utterly broken. Neither shall we spend 
time ^n Stukely's villkinous treatment of Raleigh, (for which 
he had a commission from James in writing,) his pretending 
tp help him to escape, going down the Thames in a boat with 
him, trying in vain to make honest King as great a rogue as 
himself. Like most rascalities, Stukely’s conouct, even as he 
himself states it, is very obscure. All that we can see is, that 
Cotterell told Stukely everything ; that Stukely bade Cotterell 
carry on the deceit ; tliat ^tukely had orders from head- 
quarters to iucite Raleigh to say or do something which might 
form. fresh ground of accusal; that being a clumsy rogue, he 
faQS], and fen back on abetting Raleigh's escape, as a last re- 
source.^ Be it as it may, he throws off the mask as soon as 
Raleigh has done enough to prove an intent to escape ; arrests 
him, and conducts him to the Tower. 

There two shameful months are spent in tiying to find out 
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some excuse for Raleigh's murder. is set over him as a 

spy ; his letters to hi's wife are intercepted. Every art is used 
to extort a confession of a great plot with France, and every art 
fails, utterly — simply, it seems to us, because there w^s no plot. 
Raleigh writes an apology, letters of entreaty, self-justification, 
what not ; all, in our opinion, just and true enough ; but like 
his speech on the scaftbld, weWc, confused — the product of a 
broken brain." However, his head must come off ; and as a kst 
resource, it must be taken off upon the sentence of fifteen years 
a^o, and he who was condemned for plotting with Spain, must 
die for plotting against her. It is a pitiable business: but, as 
Osborne says, in a passage, (p. 108 of his Memoirs of James,) 
for which we freely forgive him all his sins and lies, (and they 
are many,) — 

“ As the foolish idolaters worawont to sacrifice the choicest of their 
cliildrcn to the devil, so our king gavo up his incomparable jewel to 
the will of tlii4 monster of ambition, (the Spaniard,) under the pretence 
of a ‘superannuated transgression, contrary to the opinion of the more 
honest sort of gownsmen, who maintained that his Majesty’s pardon lay 
inclusively in the comraissfon he gave him on his setting out to sea ; 
it being incongruous (hat ho, who remained under the notion of one 
dead in the law, should as a general dispose of the lives of others, not 
being himself master of his own.” 

But no matter. He must die. The Queen intercedes for 
him, as do all honest men : but in vain. He has twenty-four 
hours’ notice to prepare for death ; eats a good breakfast, takes a 
cup of sack and a pipe; makes a rambling speech, in which 
one notes only the intense belief that heis an honest man, and 
the intense desire to make others believe so, in the very smallest 
matters ; and then dies smilingly, as one weary of life. One 
makes no comment. Raleigh's life reallj ended on the d^ that 
poor Keymis returned from San Thom4. ^ 

And then ? 

As we said, Truth is stranger than fiction. No dramatist 
dare invent a “ poetic justice" more perfect than fell upon the 
traitor. It is not ahvays so, no dodbt. God reserves mah^ a 

g reat sinner for that most awful of all punishments, impunity* 
lut there are crises in a nation’s life in which God makes terrible 
examples, to put before the most stupid and sensual the choice 
of Hercules, the upward road of life, the downward one which 
leads to the pit. Since the time of Pharaoh and the Re(^|Sea 
host^istory is full of such palpable, unmistakable revelations of 
the Divine Nemesis] and in England, too, at that moment, the 
crisis w^as there ; and the judgment of God was revealed accord- 
ingly* Sir Lewis Stukely remained it seems at Court; high ih 
favour with James: but. he found, nevertheless, , that people 
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looked darkly on him* Like all self-convicted rogues, he must 
needs thrust his head into his own shame, and one day he goes 
to good old Lord Charles Howard's house; for being Vice- 
Admiral of Devon, he has affairs with the old Armada hero. 
The old lion explodes in an unexpected roar. Darest thou 
come into my presence, thou base fellow, who art reputed the 
common scorn and contempt ofMl men ? Were it not in mine 
pwn house, I would cudgel thee with my staff for presuming to 
speak to me !" Stukely, his tail between his legs, goes off* and 
complains to James. “ What should I do with him ? Hang 
him? On my sawle, mon, if I hung all that spoke ill of thefe, 
all the treewS in tlie island were too fevv.'^ Such is the gratitude 
of kings, thinks Stukely, and retires to write foolish pamphlets 
in self-justi&cation, which^ unfortunately for his memory, still 
remain to make bad worse. ^ 

Within twelve months he, the rich and proud Vice-Admiral 
of Devon, with a shield of sixteen quartcrings, ai\d the blood- 
royal in his veins, was detected debasing the King's coin within 
the precincts of the royal palace, together withJiis old accomplice, 
who, being taken, confessed that his changes against Raleigh were 
false. He fled, a mined man, back to his native county, and his 
noble old seat of AflSton ; but Atd is on the heels of such, — 

Slowly she tracks him and sure, as a lymc-liound, 

4 sudden slie grips him, 

Crushing him, blind in his pride, for a sign and a terror to 
mortals/' 

A terrible plebiscittim had been passed in the West country 
against the betrayer of its last Wortny. The gentlemen closed 
their doors against him ; the poor refused him, (so goes tho le- 
gend,) fire and water. Driven by the Furies, he fled from Affton, 
and wandered northward down the vale of Taw, away to Apple- 
dore, and there took boat, and out into the boundless Atlantic, 
over the bar, now crowded with shipping for which Raleigh’s 
genius had discovered a ne^y trade and a new world. 

^ ^xteen miles to the westward, like a blue cloud on the horizon, 
rises the Ultima Thule of Devon, the little isle of Lundv. There 
one outlying peak of granite, carrying up a shelf of slate upon 
its southern flank, has risen through the waves, and formed an 
island some three miles lonn, desolate, flat-headed, fretted by 
ev^ frost and storm, walled all round with four hundred feet 
of 'granite cliff, sacred only, (then at least,) to puffins and to 

E {rates* Over the single landii^ place frowns from the cliff the 
eep of an old ruin, Moresco'C^stle/' as they cull it still, where 
some bold rover. Sir John De Moresco, in the times of the old 
Edwards, worked his works of darkness ; a grey, weird, uncanny 
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pile of moorstone, through which all Jhej* winds of heaven howl 
day and night. 

In a chamber of that ruin died Sir Lewis Stukely, Lord ot 
Afiton, cursing God and man. 

His family perished out of Devon.. His noble name is now 
absorbed in that of an ancient Virginian merchant of Bideford ; 
and Affton, burned to the groiHid a few years after^ mouldered 
to an ivied ruin, on whose dark arch the benighted peasant even 
now.lopks askance as on an evil place, and remembers the tale of 

the wicked Sir Lewis/' and the curse which fell on him and on 
his house. 

These things are true. Said we not well that reality is 
stranger than romance ? 

But no Nemesis followed James. 

The answer will depend much upon what readers consider tp 
be a Nemesis. If to have found England one of the greatest 
countries in Europe, and to have left it one of the most incon- 
siderable and despicable ; if to be fooled by flatterers to the top 
of his vent, until he foncied himself all but a god, while he was 
not even a man, and could neither sneak the truth, keep himselt 
sober, or look on a drawn sword witnout shrinking ; if, lastly, to 
have left behind him a son who, in spite of many chivslrons 
instincts, unknown to liis father, had been so indoctrinated in 
that father''s vices, as to And it im|)0ssible to speak the truth 
even when it served his purpose; if all these things be no 
Nemessis, then none fell on James Stuart. 

But of that son, at least, the innocent blood, was required. 
He, too, had his share in the sin. In Carow Baleiglfs simple 
and manful petition to the Commons of England for the restora- 
tion of his inheritance, we find a significant Tact, stated ^without 
one word of comment, bitter or otherwise. At Prince Henry's 
death, the Sherborne lands had been given a^^ain to Carr, Lord 
Somerset. To him, too, the whirligig of time brought round 
its revenges,” and he lost them when arraigned and condemned for 
poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury. Then Sir John DigBy, after- 
wards Earl df Bristol, begged Sherborne of the king, ana had it. 
Pembroke (Sbakspeare's Pembroke) brought young Carew to 
Court, hoping to move tlie tyrant's heart. James saw him and 
shudderedf ; perhaps conscience-stricken, perhaps of mere cowar- 
dice, He looked like tho ghost of his father, as be well might, 
to that guilty soul. Good Pembroke advised his ^oung ktosmau 
to travel, which he did till James's death in the next year. Then 
coming oyer, (this is his own story,) he asked of Parlia^iat to 
be restored in blood, that he might inherit aught that might faU 
to him in England. His petition was read twice in. ibe.Xibtdc* 
Whereon << King Charles sent Sir James Fnllartoil 
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the bed-chamber) to Mr. Jlaleigli, to command him to come to 
him j and bcin^ brought in, the king, after using him with great 
civility, notwithstanding told him plainly, that when ho was 

S ’nce, he had promised the Earl of Bristol to secure his title to 
erbome against the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh ; whereon 
the earl had given him, then prince, ten thousand pounds ; that 
now he was bound to make good his promise, being king ; that, 
therefore, unless he wbuld quit his right and title to Sherborne, 
he neither could or would pass his bill of restoration.” 

Young Raleigh, like a good Englishman, “ urged,” he says, 
the justness of his cause ; that he desired only the liberty of the 
subject, and to be left to the law, which w'as never denied any 
freeman.” The king remained obstinate. His noble brother's 
love for the mighty dead weighed nothing with him, much less 
justice. » Poor young Raleigh was forced to submit. The act 
for his restoration was past, reserving Sherborne for Lord Bristol, 
and Charles patched up the scoundrelly affair by allowing to Lady 
Raleigh and her son after her, a life pension of four hundred a 
year. 

^ Young Carew tells his story simply, and without a note of 
bitterness ; thougH he professes his intent to range himself and 
his two sons for the future under the banner of the Commons of 
England, he may be a royalist for any w^ord beside. Even where 
he mentions the awful curse of his mother, he only alludes to its 
fulfilment by — that which hath happened since to that royal 
family, is too sad and disastrous for me to repeat, and yet too 
visible not to be discerned.” We can have no doubt that he tells 
the exact truth. Indeed tlie whole story fits Charles'’s character to 
the smallest details. The w'ant of any real sense of justice, com- 
bined with the false notion of honour ; the implacable obstinacy ; 
the contempt for that law by which alone he held his crown ; 
the combination of unkingly meanness in commanding a private 
interview, and shamelessnessiin confessing his own rascality— all 
these are true notes of the man wdio could attempt to imprison 
the five members, and yet organized the Xriah rebellion ; who 
gave up Sta&rd and Laud to death as his scapegoats^ and yet pre- 
tended to die himself a martyr for that episcopacy wljich they 
brave, thopgh insane, had defended to death long before. But 
he moat have been a rogue early in life, and a needy rogue too. 
That tei^y^M^nd pounds of Lord Bristol’s money should make 
maim^^^timentalist reconsider (if, indeed, sentimentalists can 
be insider, or even to consider, any thing) their notion 

of nun as the incarnation of pious chivalry. 

At least the ten thousand pounds cost Charles dear. The 
widow’s curM followed him home. Naseby fight and the White- 
hall scaffold were God’s judgment of such deeds, whatever man’s 
may be. 
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Art, II. — 1. The Universities of Scotland^ Pasty Present^ and 
Possible. By James Lorimer^ Jun., Esq., Advocate. 
Edinburgh, 1854. • * 

2. The Scottish University System Suited to the People : a Lec- 
ture. My the Rov. Philip Kelland, M.A., F.R.S. 
London and Edinburgh, 1854. 

3. University Refold. By John* S. Blackte, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1848. 

4. Report of the Commissioners appointed to Visit the Universities 
and Colleges of Scotland. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 7th October 1831. 

The present, our readers arc aware, is not the first occasion, 
on whicli we have endeavoured to speak a seasonable word on 
the condition of our Scottish Universities. To the intelligent 
we need make no apology for placing the same matter a second 
time, but in a more full and practical form, before them. The 
recent changes, however inadequate in the sister institutions of 
England, ^nd th«t new principle of examination already intro- 
duced into certain departments of our civil service, and impend- 
ing in others, invest this subject now^ with a direct and primary 
interest that did not otherwise belong to it. On few subjects, 
moreover, we fear, does a greater amount- of self-satisfied igno- 
rance and easy indifference prevail. Universities are an affair, 
people are apt to think, that belongs to the learned ; and the 
general public have as little to do with them as they have iVith 
the philology, theology, istedogy, palaeontology, and other specu- 
lative merchandise in w^hich they deal. But this is a mistake. 
The public alone in this country can improve or remodel public 
institutiofis ; besides, learned men, in practical matters, are often 
a feeble folk,” and are sometimes no more able to improve their 
own learned institutions than they are to mend their own shoes. 
As little is it true that the public have no interest in the state of 
the highest institutions of learning in this t^ountry. A man has to 
do not only with the one cistern in his own house from which 
he draws his water, but with the far fountains in the hills from 
which the supply comes. If these are troubled or scanty, or if 
the system of pipes by which they are led and distributed is de-. 
fective, the private cistern will soon cease to supply the house- 
holder with a full and liberal draught. Wo buckle ourselves, 
therefore, to this subject with a distinct feeling that we are 
about to deal practically with one of the most practical matters 
that affect the general wellbeing of the whole community, .and 
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with the most lionest^desu*e to look the whole truth in the face, 
and to weave over no point of rottenness with a rose-coloured 
tiss^ie of fine phrases. Let our readers judge for themselves. 
They ought to have some reminiscences from their juvenile days, 
which will enable them to test the truth of our statements, and 
to judge of the soundness of ourwiews. • 

What is a university? A university is a sort of corporate 
^Establishment instituted for the intellectual elevation of the 
community by means of publicly recognised teachers, in the 
same way that a church is such an Establishment existing for 
the sake of the moral elevation of the comniunity. And as the 
Church is the highest and most accomplished engine which tho 
state recognises for the religious training of the people, so a uni- 
versity exists for the purpose of training the people intellectually 
at thatiiighest stage where education, strictly so called, ends, and 
the business of life begins. For unless we include this element 
of degree in our idea of a university, we shall have no means 
whereby to distinguish betw'een this institution and a school ; 
from which, however, universities are in popular language, and 
in practical effect, everywhere distinguished, just as much as a 
mighty mountain is from a little hill, or the sounding ocean from 
a quiet bay. And further, as that is the best ch\y:ch wdiich 
teaches the most exalted religion with the widest com])rehen- 
siveness, and by the most dexterous appliances, so that is the 
best university which teaches science and learning, art and lite- 
rature, at the highest point, to the widest extent, and by the 
most dexterous system of indoctrination.^ 

Starting from this definition we shall have no difficulty in 
gauging the character of academical institutions in Scotland; 
and the remarks which we may have to offer will, we have rea- 
son to believe, meet with a ready consideration in an age when 
the most important changes are taking place in the general ma- 

^ Obvious as is this distiuction between the proper provinces oi a univoreity 
and a church. Dr. Pusbt, io tlie following notable passage, with the view of de- 
fending the manifest shortcomings of the English collegiate system* thus plausibly 
eonfounds them ^ Tlie problem and speciin work of a university is not how to 
advance science, not bow to iSafce discoveries, not to form new schoals of mental 
phUoeophy, nor to invent new modes of analysu^ not to produce works in medicine, 
jurisprudence, or new theology ; but to foiTn minds religiously, mural ly, and intel- 
leetumlly* which abalf discharge aright whatever duties God in his prbvMence shall 
appoint to them. Acute and subtle intellects, even tliough welt dtsciplm^ are 
not needful for most offices in the body politie. The type of the best English in- 
teflectual character is sound study, thoughtful, patient, well disciplined Judgment. 
It would be a perversion of our institutions to turn the university Into a mreing 
house for infdiect.”— Collegiate and ProftMsorial Teaching. London, 1854. P. 315. 
According to this definition, there is no difference between a university and a 
church ; and in fact. Or' FuWy, like thd Jesuits, and all who believe in a divinely 
app<dnted infallible elei^y, aiw ^uito eonsistont in an*o|fat{njg to that clergy, as 
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chinery for the extra academical diffusicSn of knowledge, and 
when it is impossible for any man with his eyes open to believe 
that our highest educational institutions, with an organization 
made to serve the needs of the sixteenth century, can, without 
very considerable expansion and modification, stand in the same 
commanding relation to the nineteenth. 

We shall leave untouched the historical question, how far even 
th^ wise and influential men of the sixteenth century were in a 
condition to erect academical institutions so thoroughly furnished 
in all respects as to satisfy the highest intellectual wants of the age 
to which they belonged. It is much to be suspected that the 
religious lorcfs of this country who helped King Harry, and those 
that came after, to drive the ignorant monks out of their lazy 
cloisters, w^erc not equally solicitous to erect academic houses 
where monks of real learning might employ their leisure ^benefi- 
cially in teaching the young idea how to shoot to the top capa- 
city of the time. But universities, such as they were then, 
certainly met the wants of the age to which they belonged much 
more completely than they can be expected to do now. Classical 
learning, for example, was then a great living power in the 
moral and intellectual world, not as one may now too frequently 
find it, an^old curiosity shop in the hands of a bookish showman, 
or a venerable bauble carved with strange images in the hand of 
a pedant. Leaving such historical contrasts, however, we shall 
address ourselves directly to answer the question, how far the 
universities of Scotland, as they now stand, are suited to the 
wants of the people and the ago to which they belong ; and, in 
framing our reply, we shall measure existing academical' institu- 
tions in this country by an ideal derived j>artly ftom the essen- 
tial nature of the thing, partly from striking pointi^of eotitrast 
])resented by the universities of the' sister country, and by that 
most academical of all European countries, Germany. 

Wc shall commence with the first point mentioned in our de- 
finition, viz., that of grade or pitch. A univeraity is to be re- 
garded as in a normal and prosperous condition only while it 
maintains by a marked boundary visible to all eyes, the native 
differencQifc between an academical institution and a school. A 
university is not an establishment for chrilling boys and inculcat- 
ing elements, but for stimulating, enlightening, directing, and 
elevating young men. If elements are sometimes taught in a 
university, it is only by an exceptional necessity, as in the case 
of Sanscr^ Cliinese, or Arabic, and other subjects which do 
not belong to the cumculum oven of the highest schools, and 
which, if taught at all, must be taught from their very start- 
ing-point at a university ; taught however, be it abseryed, 
even in their elements, not to boys, but always to men^ or to 
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youths verging on ^ilanjiood ; for these latter only form the 
proper population of a university as distinguished from a school. 
And generally we may say, that wherever teaching of a merely 
elementary nature is practised in a university, this takes place 
with subjects which never can in the common course of instruc- 
tion fall within the compass of the puerile mind, or for the teach- 
ing of which no sufficient school organization exists. The 
simplest elements of botany and zoology, for instance, inay.be 
taught in a university, though the elements of these sciences are 
of a nature peculiarly fitted for the understandings of boys ; but 
this, wherever it takes place, arises from the incompleteness of 
the school curriculum, and is always to be regarded as in so far 
a departure from the proper business and the peculiar function 
of a university. ^ 

The amount of merely elementary instruction communicated 
at any given university, may therefore be taken as a very fair 
index of the degree to which that institution answers its proper 
purpose, •or of the degree to which by evil circumstances it is 
forced to condescend to the inferior function of mere schooling. 
Tried by this test, the Scotch universities, we must confess, are 
sadly and notoriously deficient. The mere cliaracter of the 
population of our academic halls in the faculty of arts, will, at 
a single glance, reveal to the eye of the stranger the glaring 
fact of our acafdemic dwarfishnei|s. The majority of those who 
frequent the classes of the first two or three years of a Scotch 
curriculum, display the faces and exhibit tiie manners of boys. 
We feel these little, academicians in red gowns and velvet collars 
who dot the sober streets of remote Aberdeen from November to 
April, are altogether a diflferent generation from either the 
heavy •boo1;pd swashbucklers of Bonn and Jena or the black- 
gowned square-capped proprieties that mince along the pave- 
ments of clerical Oxford. It is in vain to shut our eyes to the 
fact thatthese pretended students are mere boys ; and the institu- 
tions in which they receive instruction, are plainly performing 
the part which the ujmer classes of good schools play in Eng- 
land and Germany. Further proof is liot necessary. But if an 
educational tourist fresh from the prelections of Boeckh and 
Lobeck in Germany, wefie to enter any of the Greek and Latin 
classes in any of the Scotch universities, he would see things . 
done and taught there which he might justly consider as very 
far from creditable to the countrymen of George Buchanan and 
Arthur Johnston. If in Edinburgh, lie might leajp that the ' 
most zealous patrons of academical learning in that city ai^ the 
shopkeepers and the men of business in the municipal corpora- 
tion, — men who, some three years ago, made no small sensation 
in the acadei^ical world by cn«;ting that the Alpha, Beta, 
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Gamma, of the Greek grammar, should -no longer be publicly 
taught ill the Greek classes of King Jlames^ University ! and 
that measure was considered by not a few wise persons, as an 
extraordinary and a dangerous step in the learned progress of the 
country II Nay, ho might learn from some' of the wigged 
gentlemen of the Parliament Ilouse, learned in local law, that 
not many decads ago, a formal interdict was taken out by the 
Greek Professor in the university against the Head Master of 
the Burgh School, for the great offence of daring to teach the 
elements of Greek grammar in the highest classes of the school I 
If such things were done in the metropolis, what must have 
been the state of Greek learning in St. Andrews and Aberdeen I 
Let us not remove the veil further. The Scotch have manifestly 
failed in one great mission of a university. For what is called 
academic learning in other countries, they merely give an ele- 
mentary school drill. They have made tlieir colleges play the 

t )ait of schools, and this part they have played, as might have 
)een expected, indifferently enough. A good school is always 
better for boys, than a university toned down to the level of a 
school. The consequence has been, that every display of 
academic learning, from the small philologic discipline of edit- 
ing a Greek play, to the large philosophic enterprise of construe- 
ting a church history such as that of Ncander, is absent from the 
registered culture of the Scotch mind. If works are occasion- 
ally produced in Scotland of the highest style of scholarly merit, 
it is not by virtue of the system of leaimed training which exists 
in the Scotch universities, but in spite of it. Where so many 
seeds of scholarship are sown, on a soil however cold, and under 
a husbandry however lean, one among ten thousand plants ina^ 
grow to a goodly tree without cause for special, eulogy ; and it 
is a remarkable fact in this view, that the two most notable 
achievements of recent scholarship in Scotland, have been per- 
formed by men entirely unconnected with the university systeu 
of the country : we mean the translation of the works of Hip- 
pocrates by Dr. Francis Adams of Banchory, and the histoir 
of Greek literature by Colonel Mure of Caldwell. Scotland, 
indeed, does npt require first-class academical men to do the 
elementary sort of schooling that it is her habit to do in the 
principal classes of the curriculum of arts ; and therefore if she 
gets such, it is onlv now and then, and by a happy accident. 
What, indeed, would a German Niebuhr with his Titanic ex- 
cavations and his massive architecture of Cyclopean walls, 6ud 
to do. in a Scotch chair of butnanity? The thunder of an 
Olympian Jupiter is not required to make music, when the 
village boys are assembled to dance at a harvest home. What 
need of a Napoleon, or other fighter of groat batdte, to marshal 
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th6 city police and dead, on a band of special constables at the 
call of the Sheriff to dbntrol a vulgar street mob? It is plain 
that if Jboys are"' sent to a university, when they should be in a 
school, tho more completely the professor can metamorphose 
himself into a schoolmaster, so much the better for the students ; 
and he will effect this necessary metamorphosis the more readily, 
the further removed he is naturally and by cultuA from the 
, massive intellectual proportions of a Hermann and a Boeckh.* 
We wish we could satisfy our conscience in this part of our 
review of the low state of the faculty of arts in the Scotch 
universities, by merely^stating what all the world knows, that 
the Scotch are no scholars. But the evil does not stop here. 
Nothing in the world is isolated ; one blunder necessitates an- 
other ; and a fundamental mistake in the budding of the boy, 
will not remain without a visible influence in the bloom of "the 
youth and the fruitage of the man. Lads who enter the Greek 
and Latin classes of the University at the premature age of 
fifteen or sixteen, will pass on at the age of sixteen and seventeen, 
in the second year of their academical course, to the study of 
the profound principles of logic and metaphysics ! If ever there 
\vas an educational, blunder committed of a gross kind, it is here. 
Such studies, according to the order of nature, come last, even in 
the case of perfectly Ann and ripe young men just stepping into 
manhood ; but in the case of smooth chinned boys, and hands fresh 
from marbles and peg-tops, to start a course of the highest 
academical training with the most diflicult problems that ever 
vexed tho* mature minds of Aristotle and IMato, docs appear 
very strange.f Self dissection is no easy work at any stage of 
existence, but it is doubly difHciilt when the self is not con)e but 
only coming, which in its first tender buddings is to experience 
the probings of this precocious anatomy. But on this particular 
point we would not here enlarge. Whether it be metaphysics 
•r mathematics. that is to occupy the premature undergraauate 

* On the point iDsutcd on in the above paragraph. Dr. Chalmcks waa very dis- 
tinct in his evidence before the Royal Co.roniWKion in. 1827. ** I think the great 
defect which attaches to the whole of our Scotch Bystem in, tliat the eehoJaadc 
eonne is terminated too 'aeon — ^the college course too soon entered on. (Compare 
hit diaconne on Llteraiy and Eksclesiaatical Endowments, chap, ii, § 6.) In point 
of fact, 1 consider that iMprofettors ofth^ harned Idnguaget hate ffrMually, (fariap 
cla hundred yean, become more of echiHflvMetere than they itere oriffinaliy. / > 
think a kroad line of demarcatkn ought to be drawn between the work vf a 
maoter and the work of a profueor** 

f « I became every day more and more convinced that the subjects on which I 
lectured, logic and metaphysics, were not adapted to the age, the capacity, and the 
previoas attainments of my pupils.** — Professor Jabdinb, Outlines of Phil^phieal 
^ucatkm, p. 27 ; and offAn at p. 22, ** to require the rsgular attendarjce of very 
young men for six montba at a stretch, on lectures Which they cannot understand, 
lias a tendency t<]||pMdiice ^blts of negligence, indifferonee, and inatteiiilon, which 
frequently terminate in a positive arerbion to study of every kind.** 
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ill the second year ot his academical progress, whether moral or 
mechanical forces are to be submitted* to *bis calculation "in 'the 
third and fourth year, a certain puerile tone and crude character 
will remain attached to every step in the stage of the academical 
progress ; a certain wavering indecision will ^lon^ to the indoc- 
trination of the professor, and an uncomfortable feeling proceeding 
from the simultaneous desire of rising to the highest duty of a pro- 
fessor, and\he necessity of condescending to the lower functions of 
an inculcator of elements ; and the result of the whole will be 
the nondescript likeness of a building towered up on the plan of 
a mighty palace, with materials of turf, and mud, and logs, fit 
only tor the hutting of soldiers mtseraljl^ in a winter campaign. 

So far, therefore, the position of the Scotch universities is 
clear. They start with the fundamental mistake of confounding 
the functions of a college and a schbol, and while they jperform 
the proper duty of a school very inefficiently as may easily be 
supposed,* and, what is w^orse, they are necessarily compelled to 
omit altogetlier a great part of that highest sort of teaching 
which belongs to a university as distinguished from a school ; 
and thus, as the great Dr. Chalmers, with his earnest honesty, 
and his direct clearsightedness, long ago expressed it, the whole 
higher education of the country is weak throughout becan^ 
weak Tadically.” The strength of the educational system in 
Scotland, even in its best days, did not lie indeed in the univer- 
sities or in the upper schools, but in the parochial system, which 
last was, for a long time, a sufficient cguse for no moderate self- 
congratulation to a people by no means deficient in local self* 
esteem ; and even the universities, with all their confessed 
puerility and dwarfishness, in certain departments were justly 
looked upon with pride as resting upon a more broad and natural 
basis, and ventilated by a freer breath of speculation than, the 
artificial forcing houses of trite philology and bloodless mathe- 
matics, which were the favourite haunts of an idle and exclusive 
aristocracy in England. But these days are gone ; not only ai% 
^d schools now common in every parish in England, but even 
Oxford, which Dr. Arnold looked upn as past nope, is b^in- 
ning to look up from its eternal Greek grammam and tragic 
choruses, and to su^ct that there may be^any valuable- and 
notable things in (xod’s world worthy of being looked into by 
British young men in this nineteenth century, which are not 
mentioned by Aristotle either in the J^Ticomacbian Ethics, in the 
Bhetoric, in the Analytics, or even in the Politics. More than 

* All the vigour and vigilance that can poeeibly be put forth from the aeadeaiie 
ebair never will replace jthe iiiocecaiit task-work, the elpee and daily exainliiatiiHla 
of the Kohooi-room. CaALMias on Endowmente, Part i. ehap. 3. 1Che;^nefai* 
lion from the aanie writer in the text is from the wme admirable dleootttte. ^ 
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this, Germany has now become a mighty power in the learned 
world ; and not a few of our young men in Scotland who, though 
poor, can travel ftir with little money, are yearly going over to 
Bonn, Heidelb'erg, and Berlin, and bringing home notions of what 
a university ought to be, very far removed from that puerile 
pattern in the curriculum of arts which had so long served the 
vulgar purposes of a people too intensely practical to care for 
much Greek, and a clergy too earnestly busy t6 use what little 
they might possess. The consequence of all this has been, that 
amid much indifference and an apathy very natural to a hard- 
working, money-making people, a certain feeling of discomfort 
has begun to stir the sekl^satisfied heart of Scotland with regard 
to her whole educational position, and specially with respect to 
her universities. Various individuals, by no means deficient 
either in practical knowledge or in patriotic feeling, have at dif- 
ferent times within the last twenty or thirty years, with more or 
less of public approbation, declared that there is something in the 
condition of these institutions fundamentally wrong. How far 
this holds good of the Faculty of Arts we have just stated, and 
the further prosecution of our inquiry leads us now to cast a 
glance at the three high Faculties of Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine, and to test their condition by a similar standard. 

Now with regard to these, the first evil that strikes us as a 
necessary consequence of the low state of the Faculty of Arts 
is, that the great majority of Scotch students of Law, Medicine, 
and Theology, commence their professional studies at too early 
an age, and then not always with the help of the. common pre- 
liminary education in the arts, such as it is, but not seldom even 
without this aid, just as the regulations of the various learned 
bodies, or the wish of poor, ignorant, or capricious parents may 
dictate.* 

In medicine particularly, it is notorious that crude lads of 
sixteen and seventeen, utterly destitute of any solid substructure 
of scientific acquirement, full of windy conceit, rush at once into 
the anatomist’s lecture hall and begin to peep about amid dead 
bonq^i and putrid ilesh,^ and to soil the virgin wings of their 
scarcely opening souls with the vile pollution of the dissecting 
table. This is altogether contrary to nature, and in many cases 
we fear morally pernicious. No professional studies of any kind, 
much less of a purely material and physical kind, should be 
allowed to engross the minds of ingenuous youth at that period 

* Dr. Chalmers had finished his studies in arts, and was already a young theo- 

* . « * - j A — 1 1 1 . 
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when they ought rather to be flapping Jlje wings of beautiful 
fancy, and soaring through the blue welkin of wide human specu-- 
lation. Taking eighteen as the proper age when a youth ought 
to leave the highest classes of the gymnasium and to enter col- 
lege, one period of three years might then be assigned for such 
general historical, philosophical, philological, literary, and scien- 
tific culture, as might best consort either with his individual 
genius, or his professional views, or both ;* and such a period of 
preliminary human culture should be made imperative on the 
aspirants to all the learned professions. Three more years of 
strictly professional study would bring the future Hippocrates, 
Cicero, or Chrysostom to the age of twenty-four, an age young 
enough, if not still a little too young, for the heavy responsibili- 
ties that attach to the practice of medicine, biw, and theology. 
From such a well ordered coursef of preliminary and professional 
«tudy for these high vocations, the Scotch have always been and 
are at thd present moment very far removed. If a •committee 
composed of Aberdeen and Glasgow shopkeepers, and Hadding- 
ton farmers had ma'de the regulations for tlie preliminary training 
of young men destined for the learned professions, with the sole 
view of getting their sons into a money-making position as soon 
as possible without positive indecency, they coula scarcely have 
made these regulations in most respects more loose than they 
now are. Up to a very recent period the Presbyterian churches 
were the only corporate bodies in the country which insisted on 
even the form of a certain academical attendance before the 
commencement of the professional studies ; but these good in- 
tentions of the ecclesiastical corporations were frustrated in their 
principal effect, partly by the beggarly style in which Greek was 
taught all over, the country, partly by the very meagre equip- 
ment of their whole theological faculty, partly also, no doubt, 
by the extremely low standard of academic learning with which 
a Presbyterian and democratic body is naturally content. The 
consequence of this has been practically, that despite the ap- 
parently laborious substructure of a four years curriculum of . 
arts, the faculty of theology in our Scotch universities stands at 
a lower ebb even than in England, where theology is either not 
taught at all in the universities or taught in a much more per- 


* The present curriculum of arts in Scotland extends over four years ; but Uiis 
protracted period of preliminary study arises from the insufficient organization of 
the upper schools, and the necessity of supplementing school work at the uni- 
versities. 

f Within the last few months the faculty of Advocates have, we undei^nd, 
patted a regulation that future entrants to theiv body shall either posste the 
degree of A.M. of somo. university, or he examined on certain depar^ents of 
literature and science by a special hounl of examiners. This hertainly is looking 
in the right direction. 
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functory style than in the lowest of the Scotch colleges. In fact, 
^as Greek is the great right hand of theology, it may easily hap- 
peO; as in England^ that a first rate dassical scholar, to whom 
the language of the early Christian Church is as familiar as 
English, may, in the course of five weeks, acquire a great deal 
more of what is really valuable in theology, than a poor unclas- 
sical Scotchman can, in as many years ; for in theology, as in all 
other sciences, depending on erudite investigation, the most 
thorough way is, in the long run, the shortest way, viz., to go 
direct to the fountain head. The real good effect discernible in 
Scotland from the varied course of preparatory university train- 
ing through which students of theolo^ pass, is not at all, as 
might have been expected, the production of a higher theology 
in tne universities but simply the diffusion of a certain creditable 
amount of general knowledge and intelligence among the clergy. 
This is what an ecclesiastical democracy mainly requires ; and 
this is what they have obtained. But a select battanon of the 
highest and the best trained intellects consecrated to the service of 
God, in the work of the highest theological education, they cer- 
tainly have not obtained. This is manifest, without further 
proof, from the single mention of two notorious facts; firsts that 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen is almost the single biblical 
scholar ever produced in Scotland, whose name is known beyond 
the ridge of the Cheviot Hills ; second^ that it was only in the year 
1846, that such a thing as a professor of biblical criticism was 
known even in the University of Edinburgh ! After this, no 
man need wonder at the strange uncritical manner in which 
Scotch preachers will often quote Scripture. With men so 
crudely trained, or so utterly without training in accurate her- 
meneutics, a pious conceit, however puerile, is always of more 
value than a learned reason. . . 

On the state of legal studies in the Scotch universities, a few 
words may suffice. The Edinburgh bar has always been fertile 
in talent, and that not only of a high legal order as in Glenlec, 
Jeffrey, and Eutherfurd, but of every most various description, 
as the names of Sir Walter Scott, Sir William Hamilton, and 
John Wilson, testify to all the world. The law, in fact, is by 
way of eminence the learned profession in Scotland, just as the 
church is in England ; and as it is, or was very recently the 
fashion, south of the Tweed, for ambitious young churchmen to 

E ut themselves on the list of candidates' for a coming bishopric, 
y weeding from unseemly corruptions the text of some hoary 
(xreek tragedy, so, among the race of notable Scotch barristers, 
of whom mmost the lastmas now 'departed, it was no uncommon 
spectacle, after a wew of harsh forensic jangling, to find the dis- 
robed and unwigj^d orator stretched at ease in the arbour of 
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some old castellated suburban retreat^ an Ariosto or an 
Aristophanes in his hand. Su|;h was the tasteful fashion of an- 
cient Cicero in his Tusculan and other villas ; and Tong may 
his stern-faced brethren in modern Scotland be able to boast 
that they indulge in such elegant recreations ! But it is one of 
the strange contradictions of which our British land is so full^ 
that this body of able and accomplished men has never cared to 
assert or maintain for the noble scierice which it practises, any 
high and commanding position in the universities of the country. 
There are, indeed, three professors of law in the University of 
Edinburgh, and the names of the men who fill, or have filled 
these chairs, are not unknown to the learned world even beyond 
the narrow boundary within which their activity is in the first 
place necessarily confined ; but if we wdli be honest, we must 
confess that a grand and complete representation of the science 
of law in its highest, most philosophical, and strictly academical 
branches, does not exist in Scotland.* 

The Scotch lawyers make a boast of their respect for civil law^ 
but they have never produced a Savigny. The great names in 
the* most recent legal literature of Scotland a|^ all extremely 
local in their tendency and habit We find Httfe or nothing of 
a large historical survey, or of a various and subtle philosophical 
analysis. That fondness for speculation which the Scotch mind 
exhibits in regions of metaphysical abstraction and theological 
theory, has not asserted itself very prominently, certainly does 
not assert itself now with any marked distinctness in the domain 
of historical, comparative, and philosophical jurisprudence. In 
fact, here also, as in the province of theology, the want of a pro-' 
])er foundation of academic learning is visible under a different 
aspect. Though the philosophical study of law does not require 
a knowledge of Greek, but only of Latin, which it may reason- 
ably be supposed that every member of the Scotch bar possesses, 
yet such are the habits of mind induced by the crudity and in- 
sufficiency of their early training, that the passion for really 
learned investigation and thorough philosophical discussion, as it 
exists in the German universities, is seldom or never generated 
even amongst the most able members of the bar in Scotland. 
Other and more practical interests seize and thoroughly over- 
master the most aspiring and ambitious minds ; the advocate’s 
profession assumes too much the aspect and complexion of a mere 
trade for making money ; and *as for anything beyond what is 

* Mr. Lorimer has done excellent service to the cause of university edaosfiioii 
in Scotland, by appending to hia book at ftiU 4eiigth the admirable r^ortof the 
Faculty of Advocates on the qualification of entrants,** which contafa>SBM|Hii|ttala 
for a comparative view of the state of legal education iirall the principal oomitrish 

of F.uropo. 
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strictly professional as^a condition of advancement to the highest 
legal honours^ a telling speech oi^ a political platform, or a zea- 
lous activity at the registration courts, will be found to be of 
more service to a man than the most thorough and well digested 
knowledge of the principum placita^ the magistratuum edicta and 
the responsa prudentum. In a word, though the Faculty of 
Advocates is a very able and highly accomplished body, it seems 
to be a fact to which only the most narrow local conceit can remain 
blind, that the study of the history and the philosophy of law, 
as it should be pursued at a university, does not stand very far 
above zero even in Edinburgh, and of course, without any want 
of charity, it may be supposed to stand several degrees below 
zero in Aberdeen. 

The low state of the legal and theological schools of Scotland, 
may indeed be most readily understood by contrasting them with 
the state of very high vigour and lustihood-which has long dis- 
tinguished the Medical School in the Metropolitan University. 
JNe have already alluded to what this faculty suffers in common 
with the other two faculties, for want of an^^thing like a broad 
and firm basis of solid academical learning on which to raise the 
professional superstructure. This original defect, of course, can- 
not fail to show itself in various ways, especially in a general 
disregard of the history and the philosophy of medicine, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere fashionable notions and habits of 
investigation prevalent at the present hour ; but notwithstanding 
this great defect, from causes, which it is not our business here 
to detail, the staff of medical professors in Edinburgh stands out 
with a front of manly vigour and activity which may continually 
remind the nation what the other faculties may and ought to be. 
For, in the first place, the medical faculty presents a very large 
and various array of professors, in all the different departments 
of the science, more like the heavy armed ranks of erudite 
owJuTai seen in Berlin and Bonn than tho very meagre com- 
plement of chairs which generally makes up what is called a 
faculty in a Scotch university. In the next place, the professors 
are all active and energetic men, handling, with equal activity 
and dexterity, the scalpel and the goose ^uill. In the third 
place, students flock to the Edinburgh Medical School, from the 
east and from the west, and from the north, and even from far 
South Araby and Ethiopia, as queens did of old to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon.* Tliis, certainly, can in no wise be said of 
our schools of theology and law. Of one thing, therefore, we 
ha^e reason to be proud : the Medical School of the Modern 

* Ab an illustration of this, it may be mentioned that in the year 1853, the first 

vkhIm i.t.1 • .1 L-- _ AM.*. MV 
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Athens exhibits every sign of a high and generdas vitality. 
With a little old fashioned Greek and a little cosmopolite philo- 
sophy, and with a comprehensive medical bill to arrange its 
relations to various therapeutic corporations, it would be a four- 
square thing and complete, ‘^a w^onder to mortals,^’ as rare old 
Homer used to phrase it, and an object of delectable contempla- 
tion even to the strong mailed and full panoplied erudiimimi of 
Deutschland. 

So much for the mere comparative elevation or stature which 
the Scotch Universities have been able to reach. Let us now 
look at the extent of literary and scientific ground which their 
action embraces, and see whether it be in any degree commen- 
surate with the wants of the present age. Now, when at this, 
point of the review a patriotic Scotchman directs his eye to the 
nearest object of comparison and contrast — the English Universi- 
ties — he certainly finds not a little with which to gratify his in- 
tense feeling of nationality. For thougli it be quite true that an 
English ^University occupies the academical ground with a4 
. array of professorships, fellowships, and other offices, in compari- 
son of which the Scotch institutions appear only as a few homely 
shops set against a magnificent and omnigenous bazaar, yet, as 
all the world knows, the English professorships exist merely for 
the sake of the professors, and little, or not at all, for the benefit 
of the students ; while of the numerous array of fellows, some 
are altogether idle, and others insist on teaching only a certain 
narrow range of subjects according to certain narrow and some^ 
what pedantic formulas; so that, instead of that large and free 
range of catholic culture which Establishments so vast and so 
nobTy endowed might reasonably have been expected to embrace, 
a tyrannical routine of scholastic study has been sanctioned, and 
w'ith a stupid obstinacy maintained as an academical ideal, w^hich 
along, no doubt, with an admirable minute accuracy in certain 
dc])aii;ments, has produced an amount of narrow-mindedness, 
pedantry, and bigotry, that has made Oxford a very proverb 
amongst the nations. Contrasted with such a pretentious 
system of dry verbalism and uninspired formulas, the Scotch 
Universities, though on a lower and humbler platform, seemed to 
present the spectacle of a large liberality and a rich variety on 
* which the eye of the nation might rest with a jiftt pride and a' 
not unwarranted satisfaction. If the Scotch could not boast 
much Greek’ either within the walls of the universities or without 
them, they did not commit the miscako of imagining that there 
was nothing in the world worth doing but that perpetual ni^ 
bling at the long and short s^lables of some illegible old cKom: 
to which a famous school^f English scholarship was long so 
glbriously confined. If they did not attempt to scale the grey 
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heaven of gi^mmarian? and mathematicians, they could say that 
they walked over God’s green earth with an elasticity of step 
and a freedom of range unknown to the first-class Oxonian who 
had marched up to honours under the full harness of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and Person’s Four Plays. On this subject Mr. Lorimer, 
in his well timed and high-toned little work, looking to the pos- 
sibility of Scotchmen, from the operation of various causes, being 
* more and more induced to seek their highest education in Eng- 
land, has the following excellent remarks : — 

We are perhaps more free from anti-English prejudices than 
some of the more patriotic of our countrymen might think desirable ; 
but we do confess that wc could not see without regret the whole 
youth of Scotland thus cast in the mould of the English Universities. 
We are persuaded that these institutions, from their very complete- 
ness, exercise on second-rate minds an influence unfavourable to 
originality and freedom of thought. Such, as it seems to us, is pecu- 
liarly the case with Oxford. Her pupils are struck, as it were, with 
one mental die ; and on every subject which is presented to 4hcm, the 
opinions to which they give utterance, in place of being the results of 
their own individual thinking, are too frequently nothing more than 
an expression of Oxford views. But if there be one peculiarity in 
the intellectual character of our countrymen, as developed in their 
native academical institutions that we specially prize, it is that 
openness and freshness of mind which is ready to receive now truth, 
whensoever it may come. Of this, many instances, past and present, 
might be mentioned. The philosophy of Newton was taught in the 
universities of Scotland long before it was substituted for the Carte- 
sian hypothesis in Newton’s own university of Cambridge. In the 
present century, the modern philosophical opinions which originated 
with Kant, Coleridge endeavoured to introduce into England in vain ; 
but even at bis bands they were received without prejudice in a 
country, the national peculiarities of which, during his whole life, had 
been the favourite subject of his ridicule ; and it is through Scottish 
channels that they are now daily influencing English thought. Wo 
have already mentioned the claim which Scotland has to the origin 
of these economical doctrines which, during the last fifty ycara, have 
been slowly working their way into England ; and to the same source 
is to be attributed, not only the mechanical inventions which signal- 
ized the commencement of the present century, but the* medical and 
even the legal reforms which are now running riot among our Eng- 
lish neighbours. * How greatly, too, is the systematic and scientific 
agriculture of the age indebted to the free experimental research of 
l^tland during the present century.*' , 

Now all this encomitim is very true, but the day for resting 
with an idle satiitfaction on this ptiase of the subject is gone by ; 
for the English Universitiel have at length been made to feel the 
strong breath of public opinion, and when thorough ly rrformed 
in the direction if the late changes^ will no longer serve as a 
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foil by which to set off the liberality of the sister institutions in 
Scotland. It will soon become evident, if the English university 
men do themselves justice, that in Oxford and Cambridge, an 
education is to be obtained, not only of the highest grade in cer- 
tain favourite departments, but more wide, broad, and free, in 
all departments than anything that the best provided Scotch 
curriculum presents. For how narrow and insufficient this 
curriculum is, a single glance at the ordinary roll of Scotch 
profcssorAiips in the Arts will shew. 

This roll exhibits, — 

1. A Professorship of Latin. 

2. Greek. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. “ Logic and Metaphysics. 

5. Moral Philosophy. 

6. Mechanical Philosophy. 

Tills is literally the whole extent of the domain of literature 
and science over which the regular curriculum of Arts in Scot- 
land, or, as they call it in Germany, the Philosophical Faculty, 
extends. In the individual colleges, there are some varieties, 
of which we may mention the following. In Edinburgh, but in 
Edinburgh only, there exists a class of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres ; and attendance on this class is necessary for attaining 
an academical degree. In Aberdeen again, where English 
Literature and polite letters of every kind are utterly ignored, 
some compensation is found in the fact, that in Marischal College, 
Natural History, and in King’s College, Chemistry, has been in- 
troduced as a prominent and indispensable part of the curriculum. 
In some of the other universities also, the chemistry classes are 
recognised as necessary to the academical degree; and iu all 
the universities, either Natural History or Chemistry, partly^ 
from their connexion with Medical Science, partly from their 
manifest utility, have attained a certain creditable degree of 
prosperity quite independent of any academical favour. But 
when we have said this, we have said all. When we look more 
closely into tho matter, the exceeding inadequacy of the pr^ 
vision for the academic^ teaching of the few subjects taught, is 
only surpassed by the important catalogue of suhjects that aro 
not taught at all. Take, for instance, the Natural Sciences, 
which to a practical and utilitarian people like the Scotch, might 

a seem to be of supreme importance. In St. Andrews, the 
History Chair, (oy some arrangement or other with the 
jjrounds of which tve are unacquainted,) was recently.qhaijged 
into a Natural History Chair; but we have not yet learaedo^hat 
the knowledm of the green and living world witilout them fprm^ 
any part of Uie course pf study pursued by the undergraduatea 
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in the East Neuk,”*©!*, indeed, that a Natural History Class is 
taught at all. Again, in King's College, Aberdeen, there is no 
Chair of Natural History ; and though there may be one at a 
mile's walk farther south, in Marischal College, this can serve 
them no purpose, because the members of these two separate 
and rival Establishments have no larger dealings with one an- 
other than the Samaritans of old had with the Jews. But let 
us ask this question also — How is it possible that in the present 
advanced state of the Natural Sciences, they can be r^resented 
adequately in the National Universities, by a single chair in 
each ? The capacious and philosophic intellect of a Forbes may, 
indeed, embrace the whole range of organized nature in his ken, 
from the star-hsh that floats in the deepest sea, to the star- 
flower that blooms amid everlasting snows ; but such men are 
rare ; and at this time of day, no university can look upon itself 
as possessed of the complement of necessary workmen in the de- 
partment of Natural Science, unless it has at least three profes- 
sors — one of Botany, another of Zoology, and a third of Miner- 
alogy and Geology. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, by some 
happy chance, a Professorship of Botany does exist ; but in St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen, nothing of the’ kind — much less the 
luxury of a Botanic Garden — though both these universities 
grant medical degrees 1 Take now the Moral Sciences. In the 
original curriculum of the Scotch Universities, there were two 
classes expressly dedicated to Mental Science — the one now 
generally known as the Logic Chair, occurring in the second 
year of the curriculum ; the other called the Moral Philosophy 
Chair, taken by the students in the third year. Now, considering 
that, according to the same original scheme, the natural sciences 
were represented only by readings from certain books of Aris- 
totle, with commentary, mental philosophy must be acknow- 
ledged to have received full justice. But the result of this rich 
provision for the highest sciences, as the classes are actually 
worked, has proved somewhat meagre. We have already re- 
marked upon the absurdity of forcing a troop of unripe boys, 
in the second year of their academical progress, to anatomize 
their own minds, and attempt a complete systematic analysis of 
the laws of thought, before they have learned by experiment what 
thinking means. Professor J ardine, therefore, found it preferable 
to sacrifice the propriety of his Chair to the convenience of his 
students, and turned the Logic Class with great practical suc- 
cess |nto a sort of school of literary gymnastics, a miscellaneous 
practical kind of instruction,'* where essays 'were written on all 
sortD of concrete subjects, with which it was possible that the 
^ning mind of bws of fifteen or sixteen might sympathize. 
By a course of this kind the Glasgow jirofessor, whom we have 
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just named, gained a high reputation an educationist. Find- 
ing himself placed as a professor in the midst of an element 
essentially puerile, he made the most of his boys, and as little as 
possible of liis logic. Others, with less practical tact, turned 
the Logic Chair into a Chair of Analytic Mental Philosophy, 
after the manner of Reid and Stewart, which might have been 
all very well for a make-shift, had not the professor of moral 
philosophy, instead of teaching pure and applied Ethics gene- 
rally, con^dered it his duty to go over pretty much the same 
ground — a confusion of academical spheres of activity which 
still prevails more or less in our Universities, with certain varia- 
tions, according to the humour of the professional incumbent. 
Sir William Hamilton, we believe, is the only professor of 
“ Logic and Metaphysics” who gives a double course of strict 
Logic and strict Metaphysics, according, to the highest academi- 
cal type wJiich those studies have reached in the present age ; 
but it will always remain a matter of serious doubt with practical 
educationists, whether his course of lectures be not a great deal 
too good for the mass of his juvenile auditors, and whether, for ^ 
the prosperity of the Scotch Universities, it be not absolutely 
necessary that the abstract sciences should be moved up sum- 
marily to the/ourth year of the course.f This, at least, was 
the decided conviction of certain shrewd academical men in the 
north, who, so early as the year 1756, made that remarkable 
academical reform of the academical curriculum in the two 
Universities of Aberdeen, whereby Logic and Moral Philosopliy 
being thrown into one Chair, were advanced into the last year 
of the course, while the place formerly occupied by Logic as the 
study of a distinct .year, was assigned to Natural and Civil 
History” and Mathematics. This arrangement, however, while 
it placed the mental sciences at their natural stage in the pro- 
gress of the youthful mind, unfortunately also cut off one of 
Uieir academical representatives ; and, accordingly, tlie so-called 
moral philosopher” in the Northern Universities had handed 
over to his single charge a huddled mass of everything not phy- 
sical and not mathematical, out of which he might select and 
arrange whatever most suited his own genius or that of his 
pupils. Logic proper, General Logic, Metaphysics proper^ 
General Anthropology, Philosophy of Taste, Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, Ethics, and Natural Theology -^ibr the academical 


* This is tho opinion of Sir William Hamilton himself ; and Dr. Clialmei'S, 

when professor of Mol's! Philosophy of St. Andrews, gave his evidence to the same 
effect before the. Royal Commission in 1827. * ** As to the order in which tlte- 
olasaee ahonld be attended, tlie Aberdeen arrangement is the best Moral PhUo- 
eophy shonld be the last subject ihelhb course.** We may add, that, Aristotle 
himself says so in his introduolibn to the Nicomachian Ethiosi^ 
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teaching of all these Jbranches of mental science, the munificence 
of the Northern Universities provides one professor — passing 
rich, with £350 a-year of income, fees included I 

This is a fair specimen of the furniture of a Scotch University, 
in every department, save the Medical School of Edinburgh* 
Instead of the confused npndescript conglomerate, in the domain 
of the moral sciences, just described, a well equipped University 
would contain, at least, six distinct Chairs, as follows : — 

• 

1 , A Chair of Logic and Metaphysics. 


2. 

17 

of Ethics and Natural Theology. 

3. 

91 

of Political Philosophy. 

4. 

99 

of Political Economy. 

5. 

99 

of Civil History. 

6. 

99 

of the Philosophy of the Beautiful, and the Theory 
and History of the Fine Arts. 


No man can say that all these are not most important subjects 
of academical instruction ; but where are they found in the 
Universities of Scotland ? Civil History, it might be thought, 
is a subject of all others the most interesting and necessary to a 
nation, so practical, and performing so important a part on the 
stage of the world as Great Britain ; but such has been the pre- 
dominance of scholastic pedantry in the rich English Univer- 
sities, and such the scantiness of academical furniture in the 
poorer Scotch ones, that an itinerant student would find infi- 
nitely better means of historical instruction provided for him in 
Athens, in the beggarly kingdom of Bavarian Otho, than be 
can find in the richest Universities of England, or in the proud 
metropolitan establishment of educated Scotland. Civil History, 
indeed', as an academical study in Scotland, may be said not to 
exist. The Civil History Cnair in St. Andrews, os we already 
stated, was converted into a Natural History Chair which exists 
only in name ; the strange union of Natural and Civil History 
in the commission of Professor Nicol of Aberdeen, has ended, 
as such unions always do, in the swallowing up of the one element 
by the other ; and in this case, as at St. Andrews, the birds and 
beasts and creeping things have swallowed up the kiiif^ and 
queens, and the mighty hunters before the Lord. All this is a 
speaking proof of the state of neglect into which the Scotch people 
have allowed the Universities to fall. Surely the nation was 
asleep when these things took, place, or overbusy with matters 
wbicfi they considered of superior importance. No person, as Mr. 
Lorimer (p. 29) forcibly points out, can assert that Scotland 
has not been advancing at a inarvellous rate since the time that 
the last of its Universities was founded. The .armies of tall 
chimneys and long streets and buty steamboats in Glasgow, tell 
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a talc of the most extraordinary progress > but if muslins and 
calicoes are good for the body, philosophy and science are good 
for the soul. Why should there be so much fatness and splen- 
dour there, with so much leanness and poverty here ? Scotland, 
who loves to speak of herself as well educated, should blush to 
think how little she has done t(f create .and to maintain a staff of 
men, who, as the educators of the educator, must necessarily 
determine both the quantity and the quality of that intelligence 
which circulates among the masses, and intellectualizes the mob. 
May we hope that we arc now at the beginning of better things, 
or shall wo sit down contentedly in our acaoemical rags, and 
allow the ghost of Napoleon Buonaparte to call us a nation of 
shopkeepers ? 

To make the extreme insufBciency of^our University furnish- ' 
ing yet more evident, we shall follow the example of Mr. 
Lorimer, and borrow a cross light from Germany. In a pro- 
gramme, now T^efore us, of lectures delivered in the University 
of.IIalle — a second rate Prussian University — we have no fewer 
than fourteen different lecturers on various branches of Christian 
literature and philosophy; of these, eight bear the title of 
“ Ordinary Professor,** one of Honorary Professor,” three of 

Extraordinary Professor,** and two of Privatim docentes/* 
which last, interpreted into English, would signify authorized 
intra-mural lecturers. Now, whatever Scotchmen may think 
of German theology, there is evidence enough here of a degree 
of intellectual activity, in the theological department, to which 
no British University can present any parallel ; and if the 
learned German theologians do indulge in various speculative 
vagaries very far relieved from what we esteem sound doc- 
trine, is it not most humiliating to think that these intellectual 
moles,” as the brilliant Fren^ lady called them, are so much 
more zealous in mining the dark passages of heresy, than we 
are in paving and lighting those great highways of orthodoxy of 
which we vaunt so loudly ? Is it not strange, and of ominous 
import, that a German rationalist, William Gesenius, should, 
in his masterly Hebrew dictionary, have prepared a palace for 
all the Biblical scholars of Europe, while the ultra-orthodox 
Scotch divines were living in mud cabins and old smoke-begrimed 
huts ? But to pass on to another department In the nhiloso- 
phical faculty, corresponding to the arts in Scotland, we nave in 
Halle tlurty-eight dinerent lecturers, a number by seven greater 
than the whole professors of Edinburgh put together, which yet 
contains more than double the number of professional Chairs 
that belong to any Noitnal Scotch University, and J;bat soMv 
by reason of the extraordinary prosperity of its Medical S<^oob 
Among the subjects in which this accomplish^ body of Intel- 
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lectual gladiators exercise themselves, we find the following : — 
Greek literature, Greek archaeology, Greek philosophy, with 
lectures on various works of Demosthenes, Plato, Sopliocles, 
Cicero, Lucretius, Horace, by eight different lecturers in w’hat 
we call the classical department ; again, in the region where 
law rises into philosophy-T^a perfect blank in Scotch Universities 
— we have lectures on political science, on the public law of Eng- 
land, on P^uropean statistics ; also, on the history of Germany, 
on the history of the Middle Ages, .and on modern history gene- 
rally; then, in the philological department beyond the domain 
of Greek and Latin, w’e have lectures on Oriental literature, on 
the Semitic languages, on Persic, Sanscrit, and even Chinese, 
on Moliere's comedies, Shakspeare's plays, Goethe’s Faust, and 
* the Lay of the Niebelungen ; not to mention optics, astronomy, 
electricity, chemistry, geology, palaeontology, helminthology, 
anthropology, botany, zoology, and all sorts of pure and mixed 
mathematics, all by separate professors. The very announce- 
ment of these facts, so foreign to Scotch ideas, will no doubt be 
apt to produce in minds of a utilitarian character, as Mr. 
Lorimer well expresses it, an amount of foolish bewilderment, 
which proves too conclusively the contracted conceptions which 
are prevalent in the north country, both as to the capabilities of 
the professorial system and the functions of a University,” It 
will be easy, also, to laugh at such an array of learned names, 
as a mere vain display of German pedantry, which the shrewd 
and practical sons of Caledonia are too sensible to imitate, and 
too wise to require ; but the melancholy fact will remain, that 
while the German Universities furnish first-rate instruction in 
every department of human knowledge^ Scotch Universities 
leave many important departments a complete blank, and in 
others dribble out drops of diluted nutriment in the scantiest 
measure, and ^like certain popular catechisms) adapted for the 
meanest capacities.” Vainly, also, will it be said by some stout 
defenders of things as they are in Scotland, that the Germans, 
with all their learning are children in politics, and that German 
students drink beer,’ smoke tobacco, and clatter along the streets 
in huge boots, and slash* one another's faces inordinately. All 
this we know well. The faults of the Germans, whatever they 
be, in the Political world, can never excuse our delinquencies in 
the Academical ; and the juvenile extravagances of a few gay- 
capped students on the banks of the Saale or the Rhine can 
never justify the people of Scotland in keeping teachers of the 
highest branches of learning on a starvation allowance, and 
dwarfing her academical professors, as much as may be, down 
to the dimensions of an elementary schoolmaster. 

We come naw to the third efement in our definition of a 
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University, by which we proposed to te^t the value of the 
existing academical institutions of Scotland. We said that was 
the best university which, along with the highest degree and 
the widest extent of learning properly academic, possessed the 
best system of indoctrination or academical instruction. But 
before passing on to the consideration of this very important 
point, we may remark that the special function of teaching the 
youth is not by any means necessary to the idea of a University 
as contained in our definition. For the intellectual elevation of 
the community may be attained so far by the mere separation of 
a body of learned and ingenious men from the rest of the com- 
munity, with leisure to devote themselves to their favourite pur- 
suits, and make public the results of their study by books or 
otherwise, for the benefit of others. Nay, the studies of some « 
learned men may be of such a nature as not to find a direct 
market in the common curriculum even of the highest educa- 
tion. Such, for instance, are palaeography, numismatics, and all 
the less usual languages and more recondite fields of learning 
and science. Ilow little this has been considered by the Scotch 
is manifest from the fact, that, in their Universities, the chairs are 
either not endowed at all, or endowed so poorly that it is impossible 
for the professor to make a livelihood without dealing in learn- 
ing as a mere marketable commodity.* Indeed, there are many 
Scotchmen, especially in those towns where the Mercantile 
overpowers .the Academical interest, who have no idea of a 
professor, except as a teacher out of whom, for so much money, 
jhey get so much work for the benefit of their sons. That a 
professor should be a high-priest of science, and have an eye to 
the general intellectual reputation of his country, not merely to 
the special drill of this stupid tyro or that, is a conception very 
far above the utilitarian level of such persons. The consequence 
of the pi*cvalence of these low ideas has been, that no branches 
of learning have flourished in the Scotch Universities, except 
those which can be turned to immediate practical account, or 
are protected by some time-honoured precedent ; and the pro- 
fessors of all branches of learning are obliged to confine their 
attention exclusively to what is called for by the immediate 

E rofessional demand, however low,^and however partial that may 
appen to be. In fact, the over-riding of Academical instita<* 
tions by one-sided practical views and professional interests has 
had a tendency to vulgarize the whole tone of Academical in- 
struction in Scotland, and to turn the temple of the virgin 

* ** It is certainly desindde that a professor should bo placed above the reach ' 
of a temptation eo humtiiailng aa that of stepping down from s higher to a lower 

walk in science, for the purpose of there meeting with a proper anmher of sti^ 
dents.*’«,»Dm Cuaimsis. 
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Athena into a market-pjace for worldly tnerGhandise. Here, 
again, infidel" and rationalist" Germany might teach reli- 
gious and ortlAdox Scotland a useful lesson, if Scotland be not 
too conceited to learn. The 'German professors teach as labo- 
riously, and with as much manifest success as the Scotch ; but 
the king of Prussia, whatever his faults be as a politician, has 
wisdom enough as an educated gentleman to know that there 
are men in the world of letters and science able to do good 
service to a University in various ways, though they are not 
eminent as mere teachers. Such men he has the sense and the 
generosity to attach to the bright staff of his academical legions 
in Bonn and Berlin ; and verily he has his reward ; a reward 
which Scotland can never look for, so long as it does not see 
that the provision of a learned leisure for a learned class is a 
duty wliich every ^iety owes to itself, independently of the 
mere amount of cerebral labour to be got from this Academical 
man or the other, and which may be remunerated according to the 
standard of trade, by a certain material equivalent in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. But, to proceed. Wo willingly grant 
that a learned class being mmntained by ttie State or by the 
public, or, what we think iiest, partly by both, the possessors of 
learning should, in the general case, be called upon to contribute 
to the intellectual elevation of the nation, not merely*by pnblis]^- 
ing the results of their investigations in the form of books or 
otherwise, but specially and particularly, by taking a prominent 
part in the highest education of the youths attending the national 
universities. All the world knows by what an extraordinary 
inversion of the poles of academical propriety a whole army of 

E rofessors came to exist in Oxford and Cambridge, without 
aving any recognised function as academical instructors ; the 
function of teaching having been handed over (not by the pno- 
fessors, but by certain heads of lodging-houses) to an inferior 
class of instructors, called .college tutors, and to a few' very 
clever, but extra-abadeniic Adventurers, calletl private tutors. 
This abuse of abuses, which the recent Oxford ^form Bill has 
scarcely touched, no one wi|l dream of finding in. pMr Scotland, 
whe^/ indeed, a university is practicaUy identic^ with a college^ 
tfnd tro maiSls of the people never, imagine that the two things 
may he diatioct, .much lew that the prerogi^ves of the su^iior 
ocopofs^c^-^that is, theUnivemity — may anywhere be usurped 
Ig^tlie .aaboii^iate one— ^at is^ the college. In .Scotland *1111 
]^fe 88 oni are wdijking men, and not a few of them, lahonr aa 
hard in their Yikjatgm aa' Any. the best emtdpyed << on 

the banks of the Gamip Hder* th^ de tnesejprofteson teach t 
Merely by lectareiL ar piofbitMn^fgejia^^ are suf^wsed ’ to 
teach, or by personal examinaidod inia*^yiai^I dHU; according 
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to the much-trumpeted model method of the English colleges 
and private tutors ? The answer is, the Scdtch professors teach 
both ways, but according to no fixed law, in such a feshion, that 
while in some cases the professorial or lecturing element predo- 
minates, in other cases tlie tutorial or catechetical method, as 
Dr. Pusey calls it, gives the tone, or perhaps altogether 'swal- 
lows up and annihilates the professorial element. This is a 
point in the practical conduct of Scotch academical instruc- 
tion of the utmost consequence to be distinctly understood; 
the more so, that in England a general impression seems to 
prevail, that in Scotland academical instruction is carried on, 
as in Germany, merely or mainly by public exhibitions of 
talking.* This is a great mistake, arising, no doubt, from a 
supetiicial view, taken by strangers of the character of those 
public lectures by which certain of the more notable classes 
in the metropolis are visibly taught, when contrasted with 
the so-called private lectures of the English college tutors. 
Neither is it to be denied that there have been, and that 
there may be, even now, some professors in the Scotch Univer- 
sities who communicate instruction by public lectures onl^; 
but the important and characteristic fact is, that the great majo- 
rity of the eifective classes are taught by a combination of general 
lecture and individual drill, while in not a few, the lecture per- 
forms a very subordinate part, and in some cases, does not exist 
at all.f Let us -test this by Dr. Posey’s definition of the English 
tutorial system of which he is such a sturdy, but one-sided and 
bigoted advocate. “ By the collegiate system I mean that by 
wnich the mind of the young man is brought into direct contact 
with the mind of his instructor intellectually by the catechetical 
form of imparting knowledge wherein the mind of the youttg 
man, having been pi'eviously employed on some solid text book, 
has its thoughts directed, expanded, developed, and enlarged by 
one of more maturer mind and thought, who also brings to bear 
on the subject knowledge and reflection, whidi the pupil cannot 
be supposed to have.” Now taking this definition as expressing 
the iaeal of the English tutorial system, accordii^ to one of its 


* Dr. Pusey, Sn his woric ulreiuiy quoted^ takes his model of the purely prtfee* 
Borlal system from ^ Infidel Germsay^’^a yery eonyeiHeiit method to serre m ^ 
iiarty purpose, and assist a popular ery among ignomut and timid people; but had 
nc mn honestly Sinxious to mew what the proiWndal system pmctioally meams 
he might have oqndeseeiided to east a aide mnee at Institutions nearer home* and* 
see WliUam Hamilton and other omous professors actually were doing 

in refii^oui ^ 

t In thiamedioal sehdol the tutorial past of the system is exhibited in the eit<t 
pefimeniid elaaoee attaeh^ to the ohisies of anatomy and obemistry, and in tiie 
olidical leoinrea. Of the great impeaieiiee aitaehed^iB these lest by the fimfidera 
of the Sooltlidk Medkat in «lie*inid<fle el the last century, an instraefted 
aeeoimt wiV hp dmfid in Life ef CvLLaif, Yol. i., p. 101, ^ 
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most prominent and able champions, it is a curious fact that it 
contains a literal description of the method of teaching which 
brevails in the most notable of the Scotch classes, where accord- 
ing to a vulgar misconception the professorial system only pre- 
vails, All Scotch professors, as we have said, do not teach on 
the same system ; but we make bold to say that the purely 
professorial system,” so much dreaded by Dr. Pusey, exists in 
very few Scotch University classes, in none certainly of those 
which are generally attended by the great mass of Scotch under- 
graduates. In the Scotch classes, for Greek and Latin, lectures 
are delivered only occasionally, once a week perhaps, and some- 
times not so frequently. The solid book” of which Dr. Pusey 
makes so much is the only solid part of the feast. In the mathe- 
matical classes likewise, where lecturing would be a w’ordy 
absurdity, the whole teaching is done by individual drill, and in 
the classes of mental philosophy, the professor either divides his 
public teaching between lecturing and examining, or if he devotes 
all his public hours to lecturing, prescribes a certain number of 
exercises to be performed by the students,* in the private revision 
of which he performs the functions of a tutor by “ correcting, ex- 
panding, developing, enlarging” the crude attempts of his band 
of juvenile philosophers. What shall we say then ? — is the method 
of imparting instruction in the Scotch Universities perfect? does 
it combine all the excellencies of the German professorial, and 
the English tutorial method, the powerful stimulus of the one, 
and the painstaking inculcation of the other? The answer lies in 
the facts already stated, and in a few more which we will now 
state. In some classes of some of the universities we have no 
doubt that the combination of the professorial and the tutorial 
system exists in as perfect a state as is possible, where the two 
functions arc performed by the same person. Where a class, for 
instance (as is the case with all the principal classes according to 
the original type), meets two or even three hours a day,t it is 
plain that when the professor in the first of these hours delivers 
a lecture, and in the second, sits to correct, develop, and ex- 

* " There is no part of the syetem pursued in the university which is attended 
with more numerous and direct advantages than the practice of writing exercisea 
on the suhjeota discussed by the professor/^— Jardink, 802 . 

t Wlien 1 was appointed Professor of Logic in the year 1774, the lectuns 
were delivered at an early hour in the morning, and in the fo^noon the atudenta 
were again assembled, om hour ssetjf dag fur the fmrpose if eaoiMitiatum ; In 
additbu to which, twp or three themes not very closely connected with the tUMeete 
discussed by the professor in public, were nsually prescribed by him as private 
exercises, at eermu intervale during the 8esrion.’*-«Out1iues of Pbiloiopbieal 
Education, by Profeieor flMOBait JAjunttE, 2d edition, Glssgow, 1824!, p« 23 ; but 
afterwards, p. 280, be states that in order to do Justice to bis students he found it 
necesaaiy ^ while one hogr is employed in leoliiriiig tb devots (wo hours eaob day 
toexamiaationeandexorcfees}” . ^ •» 
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pand” ideas eliminated from the student, either by the Socratic 
method of question and answer, or by written exercises — in this 
case a most accomplished type of combined professorial and 
tutorial activity is exhibited. But in the Scotch academical 
system many circumstances combine to mar the completeness of 
tills most desirable consummation. In the first place^ all classes 
do not meet two hours a day, (in Edinburgh two hours is the 
rare excejition) and in these classes it will be evident that either 
the lecturing or the examining must be greatly curtailed ; and 
ill eitlier case tlie perfect equipoise of the system is destroyed. 
In the second place, the number of students in the larger uni- 
versities is often so great, that in the best attended classes the 
nice individual action which the tutorial system implies, can be 
carried out only very inadequately, especially where, as in Edin- 
burgh, most of the classes meet only one hour a day.* In the 
tliinl place, the functions of a first-rate professor, and of a good 
tutor, are so different that the attempt to unite the two charac- 
ters in one [»erson will often fail ; and it requires fio great dis- 
cernment to perceive, that herein lies one great weakness of 
the Scutch system. When between two and three liundrcd 
youths are placed under one e<lucational superintendent, it is 
manil’est that if a complete exhibition of Jiigh professorial, com-r 
billed \utli the lowest tutorial agency be demanded, too much 
work is expected from one man, work too of very different kinds, 
the capacity for which may often not co-exist in the same person. 
The practical result of this is plain ; either the so-called professor 
will sink altogether into a tutor, wdiich occurs to a greater ex- 
tent than is imagined, or he will keep the eagle wings of his 
pi'ofessorial function floating at a due altitude, in which region, 
however, a number of creeping souls will find it diffleuTt to 
derive any benefit from his g}'rations ; or he will go on swaying 
the best way he can betw^een professor and tutor, doing fuU jnSr 
tice to neither, if his classes be very numerous, or excelling in 
both functions, if the number of his hearers be small and Ms tact in 
teaching great. It is plain, therefore, that from the operation of all 
these circumstances, tho Scotch system of Academical instruction 
as a whole, is very far, from an iaeal ; in feet, Where details are 
narrowly looked into, it will be fd^nd that !Mr. Lofiiner has not 
exaggerated the matter when he imp, p/ 41^ that ^asfeaebi^ 
establishments 4ur universities are S(bncfald«ily defective/' For 

* Dr. ClialnirrR, who mm a graat admelU of the Semtle or cateehetic merhel 
of rrofessorial teaching, expreealy tolS tho Cotii»]Moa,tfiat for want of a aeparals 
hour for oxainination, he eonIS hab in fee ttoit meagre jnstfoe to hie atuaeimh 
not'being able even with the eom{Mi(itv«ly aosall dafleoa of St andrewe, to Sdlttia 
over the clafui in the way of eaereiaoft Siore than thm or four tlsioa hi tiie^cottxoo 
of a 8 «aaion.’*-.-£Y 24 flii^, p« 77. 

von. xxiu. n 6. xnv. 
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in order to gauge prpperl^ the teaching power of the system, we 
must bear in mind that fundamental mistake, from which the 
Scotch Universities start — the confusion of the separate provinces 
of university and school. No man can form a correct estimate 
of the manner in which the Scotch system works, without keep- 
ing prominently before his mind the fact, that the great majority 
of Scotch students are either town boys with unripe minds, or 
grown country lads without training ; and the jfieculiar difficulty 
of dealing with this aggregate continually raises the most per- 
plexing educational pr^lems* which, with the existing teaching 
machinery of Scotland, are not likely to be solved. It is this 
state of things which has a constant tendency to lower the tone 
of the university teaching of Scotland down to the level of mere 
school work, so that in manv cases he is the most useful y)rofessor 
who most completely denudes himself of his highest professorial 
functions, and doggedly sets himself wdth a stern, prccise, and 
unostentatious perseverance to perform on a higher platform the 
work wliich should have been performed by the schoolmaster. 
In the smaller universities this often succeeds tolerablv well. 
The utilitarian Scotchman has found **a good teacher” for his son, 
one whose charges are extremely moderate, and who bears the 
respectable title of professor. The degree of A.M. too, conferred 
often at the age of eighteen or nineteen, sometimes even earlier, 
crowns the reputable process. The literary ambition of vulgar 
citizenship is satisfied ; but no one cares to remember, that by 
these puerile proceedings the academical character of Scotland 
is sacrificed, and the stunted stature of her professors made a 
by-word among the nations. 

There is only one other feature in the Scotch Universities, 
which, as it materially affects both the style and the results of 
teaching, deserves a separate mention. We allude to the condi- 
tion and character, of the students, especially as contrasted with 
the elegantly gowned and capped aspirants who bear the same 
name in the sister country. English students are for the most 
part gentlemen, and come to odiege, many of them, with no 
definite purpose, certainly not with the purpose of studying. Of 
Scotch students, the majority are the sons of the lower and 
middle classes; occasionally a slight admixture of the higher 
classes iliay be diseemed ; but . ibis is foreim to the atmosphere.. 
The Scotch Universities are oharaotOlisti^lyiiind esaentkillv 
plebeian ; plebdan in their TOpulation;pkbeiantm their atandanl^ 
plebeian in their The a^rbtocmey 

ledm them;, ' pi^m ih^s^es upon their po^ blood 

and hij^ W bC'^gi^;to semd their sons to sit 

on the same and artisans. 

This thorough eachndc# of tho thp^ uti^. 
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fortunate in some views, has been on thp whole wonderfully 
favourable to good teaching. The sons of working men come 
to the university for the sake of working. They take to the 
book as their fathers took to the desk, the counter, or the 
spade, because they must. They are all reading men because 
reading is the acknowledged business of the university, and as for 
riding, an exercise so familiar to many gowned Oantabs, it is, 
to the most of Scotch students, a chivalrous fancy of the middle 
ages, with which, in these pedestrian times, we can have no con- 
cern. Ko doubt, congregations of young men will trifie occa- 
sionally and seize all natural occasions to throw off the harness ; 
but so great is the general desire of Scotch youth to profit bj 
learned opportunity, and so potent the spur of poverty, that if 
in any class of a Scotch university, general idleness and inatten- 
tion prevail, the fault is always in the professor or in the curri- 
culum, never in the students. This honest laboriousness of dis- 
position, and close intellectual tenacity, is the alone cause why, 
with such an inadequate staff of teachers, and with such a sad 
want of the requisite preparatory training, so much substantial 
work IS nevertheless performed by Scotch students : work of 
which doubtless more notable results would be known in the 
world, were it not the peculiar academic policy of Scotland to 
send ^any of her sons to learning, only that learning may teach 
them with a greater dignity to starve. We must add also here, 
that the high-tnimpeted virtue of collegiate lifo in England to 
keep the morals of the students free from contamination, has 
little or no significance to the ear of the Scotch University Re- 
former ; for two-thirds of the students in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and new Aberdeen, live either in their parents' houses, or with 
friends to whoso care they have been intrusted, while the remain- 
ing third is too, poor to dream of those gentlemanly vices,^ of 
which money is the condition and 'idleness the occasion. One 
great advantage only, the English collegiate life baa, over the 
scattered lodgment of tlie students in such populous towns as 
.Edinbuigh and Glasgow. The English students, like the ridi- 
gious sooieties in the' Romish Gburob, ere a brotherhood, and 

g ide themselves on the badges of their foatemiiy ; so also in 
ennany, the Burscheii ; but in Edinburgh, the student dia- 
plays no symbol^ wid flaunts with no **pictur^ue habiliments,”^ 
constitutes nw dub) and rpjdoea in no oiganisation. In the" 
other ntuveraiti^ indeed) a red gown ia worn, and somewhat of. 
n ifeeflnfl of acadenoiMel commuhRy is cherished ; but the bond is' 
weak where ttiongeat { M Scotch sMent beiongi th 

his fltaxity ad) to whan ha leaves college ha. bh* 

longi th the worifli Hftfl Mater is e namey whie)i<;E«||taK 
eeitaah^ ^^fleaeaiM^'ftali^ ^ nixm oeeadons aaoi jMv 
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adorn a post- prandial .sjxjech with juvenile remhiisconccs once 
or twice in a lifetime it may be — notliinf? more. 

We lia\e now completed our ineasiireinent of the universities 
of Scotland according to the three parts of the definition with 
which we started. Tried by this standard, it seems <juite plain 
that thc^e institutions in many essential parts are found w'anting. 
What, then, must Professor Kelland mean when he says, in an 
academical discourse, of which the title is prefixed, that, — ‘‘ The 
Scotch universities are suited to the Scotch i)eople’’ J If he 
means only to rejoice publicly in the well-knowm fact, that the 
gates of learning in Edinburgh, (ilasgow', Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrew’s, are tlinr.vn liberally open to all and sundry, without 
any invidious and ung(»nerous <listinctions of rank, wealth or 
creed, then we are willing also to take up the boast, and glory 
in the fact as one of the most valuable and most characteristic 
of Scottish nationality. But if he goes further, and seems to 
proclaim that, because the confessedly low' standard of learning 
in thes.e institutions has hitherto worked in wonderful harmony 
with the confessedly low ideas of the people to whom they belong, 
therefore no attempt is to he made to elevate and improve them ; 
these are notions which eA'ery true friend of educated Scothunl 
is bound with a most fervent protest to disclaim. As to the fact, 
however, we are constrained to agree with him. The Scotcli 
universities, doubtless, own not a few^ groat names ; one half the 
literature of .Scotland, Dr. Chalmers says, is professorial ; Seotch- 
ineii have many causes to be proud of these institutions ; never- 
theless, when narrowly viewed, as we have seen, they do not 
present an organization to bo much boasted of. They Jiave j)ro- 
duced men notable in science and literature, because they 
afforded the only retreats of comparative leisure in tlie country, 
where such men could find a refuge ; but it doe^ not in any wise 
appear tliat the provision made in them for men of learning is 
anything but niggardly, or the educational machinery anything 
but clumsy. With all this, Mr. Kelland says, that they arc 
suited to the genius of the people, and herein lies a somewhat 
sad truth. It is not to be denied that the curi'ent ideas of Scotch- 
men in regard to the standard of university education are re- 
markably low. It is an idea, for instance, all but universal in 
Scotland, in conformity with the state of academical training 
already explained, that the Professors of Latin and Greek exist 
for the purpose of receiving certain small fees, from the parents 
of certain little boys, as a remuneration for teaching those boys 
the Latin and Greek languages; whereas in Germany these 
languages are taught in the ureparatory schools, and the acade- 
mical professors start with the assumption, or rather with iho 
proven fact, that these languages ai^e for ait practical purposes 
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already known, and commence forthwith, ijie recognised proper 
business of classical professors, by expounding and applying all 
that literature; science^ philosophy, philology, and history of 
which these languages are the record. It is, therefore, perfectly 
true, that the lo\y standard of classical teaching which prevails 
in the Scotoii universities squares exactly with the low ideas of 
the inajoritj^ of the Scotch people with regard to what that 
teaching should be. So also with regard to mathematics, and 
the other branches of academical teaching; the current notion of 
people in Scotland is that the academical teaching of all these 
sciences, may, with all propriety, be as elementary as possible. 
And not only so, but the extreme ineagrencss of the provision for 
men of learning in Scotland finds part of its exjvlanation in the 
prevalence of a certain vulgar democratic jealousy and mercantile 
spirit,” to which, Dr. Ctinlmers, in a well-known discourse, has 
pointedly alluded. But more than this. There exists in Scot- 
land a peculiar cause naturally generative of these ideas, to which 
nothing similar or rather something exactly contrary exists in 
England. We mean the Presbyterian Church. Of this pecu- 
liar foi’ru of Christian association the grand principle and boast 
is parity, a principle which, when consistently carried out, pro- 
duces not merely what is generally understood by tlie term, 
equality of outward rank and dignity, but equality of intellectual 
culture and accomplishment, so far as nature has not, by cer- 
tain radical indwelling forces established an inequality. Learn- 
ing implies leisure just as niiioh as poetry tiocs; and as it is 
quite certain, that if every individual in society were constantly 
strained with necessary external labour, there never could be 
such a thing as an epic poem, scarcely even a good song, so a 
Church whose exclusive boast it is to have a ‘‘ working clergy,” 
is by its very, constitution precluded from having a learned 
clergy. A certain amount of learning, no doubt, the Presbyte- 
rian ministers do require, that is to say, as much scientific and 
literary culture as to place them on an intellectual vantage 
ground, above the mere man of business, money maker, and 
trader, as much also as may enable them to look not altogether 
blank when a subtle Unitarian or Rationalist quotes Greek ; 
but beyond this, scholarship is superfluous and philosojdiy may be 
even dangerous. There are three ways in which an enterprising 
young theologian may rise to distinction in Scotland, and shape 
out for himself a noble sphere of activity. He may wiehl a fiery 
and a plastic power over the hearts of thousands by the weekly 
ministrations of the pulpit; he may rule with quick shrewdness 
and*h'ith wise decision the^grWe but sometimes turbuleut doli-- 
berations of his brother presbyters in council assembled ; or ho 
may w'^iilk out into the Jarger arena of social life, and from the 
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political platform or the lecturer’s chair in this lecturing age, 
impress a sacred character on every great movement for the in- 
tellectual, moral, and social character of the people* But none 
of these functions, which the Scotch clergy perform with admir- 
able zeal and diligence, have anything to do with a deep found- 
ation of that sort of learning, in which it might bo expected 
that a Christian churohniaii shonid excel ; the first demanding 
only the warmth and the illustrative power of a popular s])eaker, 
the second, the coolness and tact of a man of business, and the 
third, the energy and the perseverance of a popular agitator. 
The consequence has been, that at the present moment Scot- 
land has no theological or ecclesiastical literature of any moment, 
but is beholden to English Episcopalians and to German j>rofes- 
sors for that very small equipment of theological learning, which 
she thinks it decent to require. No man, of course, blames the 
church for this deficiency. She acts in obedience to the law ot 
her own extreme democratic constitution, of which one necessary 
result is, that no clergyman with a conscience can afford to be a 
scholar or a philosopher. IIow this acts ou the universities is 
plain. It is from the church and from the school, hitherto a mere 
arm of the churcli, that the greatest number of the raw recruits 
are gathered, that yearly add a fresh population to our academic 
halls ; and to meet the wants of these recruits, tfie Icachifig of 
the professor must bo adapted. What the church wants troni 
the professor of Greek is, that he should drill a certain number 
of raw undisciplined lads, by any operation however superficial, 
into so much Greek as will enable him to j>ass the “ presbytery 
examination,” which has hitherto been, as might have been ex- 
pected, a very simple affair, and the learned gentleman must 
even be content to descend from his Platonic or Aristotelian ele- 
vation, and gather his fees by doling out those slender rations of 
grammatical black broad, which his employers require ; but for 
profound views of Greek philosophy, for learned discussions on 
open questions of Greek literature, history, philology, and criti- 
cism, the Scotch Church cares nothing. Why should shot she 
has no market for that article The result is what we see. The 
low mercantile ideas of a practical peoj)le, the low scholarly 
standard of a church engrossed with the daily details of minis- 
terial business, have v^orked together to create and to maintain a 
low standard of learning in the halls of highest national instruc* 
tion ; and thus in one sense, what Professor Kellancl says is per- 
fectly true, that tlie Scotch Universities meet the wants of the 
jioople with a mo$t admirable congruity. 

So much for the evils of the system. These we have exfftsed 
freely and without disguise* Ifot that we are blind to the real 
good effected by the Scotch UoiversUies^ iu diffusing tike 
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elements of a liberal education among the body of the people, 
but that we consider the common practice of national self- 
mirroring and self-laudation, as both .puerile and pernicious ; 
and because in the social body, as in the individual, all future 
improvements can proceed only from an honest recognition, and. 
a public profession of past insuiBciency. We shall now conclude 
by pointing out the nature of the remedies that the chronic 
disease of the Scotch University system imperatively calls for ; 
remedies most distinct, most certain, and . most efficacious — if 
the national self-esteem will but at length assert itself manfully 
in a region whei*e it has long been dormant, and the national 
mind apply itself as strongly to academical reform as it has. 
done to corn-bills, railroads, and ragged schools. 

The first thing to be done, as the best qualified voices have 
declared again and again, is to raise the preparatory education, 
at the principal provincial bnrgh schools, to such a height, as 
that the more advanced school boys may find there that elemen- 
tary education in Greek, Mathematics, and other subjects, 
adapted to their years, which it has hitherto been their habit to 
seek in the Universities.* In Edinburgh, the upper classes of 
the schools are now so admirably conducted under men of the 
highe.st talent and tact, that no youth educated in the metropolis 
would think of entering the Elementary Greek Class, where 
sucli authors as Xenophon, Cebes, iEsop, &c., are read. So 
fiir, therefore, as they are concerned, this class which, even after 
the recent violent extrusion of the Grammar, is much below the 
proper level of University education, might be abolished. But 
there are still a great number of poor lads, from the distant pro- 
vinces, from whom, till very recently, not even the slightest 
knowledge of the Greqk Grammar was demanded as a condition 
of their starting on an academical course. To put these on a 
par with boys educated in Edinburgh, the first plain step is to 
provide as good a preparatory education in WicK, Tain, Inver*^ 
ness, Montrose, Perth, Stirling, Dundee, Oban, Duinbailon, 
and half-a-dozen other principal towns in remote situations, as 
already exists in the metropolis. This can only be done in one 
by givj|]g up the present almost universal custom of under- 
paying and overworking the head-masters of the burgh ^hools. 
Let them be remunerated at the same rate as the SberiffiSob- 
stitotea iftre ^ let them be treated not like “ dominies," but libe 


e ** I ttilnk that the givatest reformatioit which could take place in GoUe^ 
syntem wcald hu, (o devise some method 4iy which we might secure a higher dvo- 
pwaWry schoiaTship en the part of those who are admitted as stodenie.**.— i)it. 
CfULMSRs’s Evidence % with whieh compare the testimony of the Ven. Atch* 
deacon Wulmims late of the EdinhOigh Academy^ likewise given before the Ro^al 
^Gommlsslen., 
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men and lifeS gentlemen ; and the Universities will soon receive 
a body of recruits very different from that unkempt and awk- 
w^ard company on whose elementary drill the most learned pro- 
fessors in the land are now expected to expend their strength. 

, Simultaneously with the better appointment of these prelimi- 
nary schools, there ought to be exacted in all the Universities a 
reasonable system of entrance examination, which sliall prevent 
ill-trained and unqualified lads from being admitted as students, 
A system of this kind already exists partially in some oF the 
Universities, and only requires the hearty co-operation of all to 
ensure, even with the present very imperfect machinery, a 
decided advance in the general cliaracter of academical entrants. 
In England, where so many idle young gentlemen go to the 
University merely as a fashion, such a regulation couhl scarcely 
be carrie({ out with efficiency in all the Colleges ; but in Scot- 
land, wliere, as we have said, working is the luibit, and idleness 
tlie exception, both among professors and students, there could 
not be the slightest difficulty. As to any evils that might ensue 
from the enforcement of such a measure, the occasional exclusion 
of one or two young men of untrained talent would be amply 
compensated by the general elevation of the tone of the whole 
academical classes, and by the quickening impulse which such 
an examination would impart to all the preparatory schools of 
the kingdom. 

lint we mu;^ go a step fnrtlier. The habit which the Scotch 
people have acquired of pending their sons to Collqge at a pre- 
mature age is so inveterate, that the above precautions, though 
they may palliate, will certainly not eradicate the evil. To 
meet this evil, and that other to which we have also alluded, of 
too large classes, it seems absolutely necessary, at least in the 
larger Universities, tliat the classes now taught by a single pro- 
fessor should be taught by two professors, one of whom might 
take cliarge of the juniors, and the other of such as are iuoi*e 
ripe in years, and more accomplished in attainment. At pre- 
sent, the utter want of anything like classification among some 
hundred or more young men, attending the same class, under 
the same professor, is a very great evil ; and the ejfil is greater 
still when the same ;professor has to teach two or three such 
classes; teaching three or four hours a day, and dealing forth 
seme decent show of pedagogic attention to all, - Every practical 
man knows what must be the result of such a confused system 
jfpfthis, Tlte mnre advanced students will of course cotiio into 
Ihe foregrophd, and shew an eager aseal to follow the: leading of 
the most adventurous prpfiMsor; but it will be a very difficult, 
and in most cases an impossible tasl^ to do anjf^thing jnoro than 
exert a very superficial oyer, the 
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a safe and slow man will lag behind^ and many a lame man will 
stumble unregarded. Meanwhile the professor, instead of push- 
ing forward with the regularly trained students on the keen 
scent of philosophicalinvestigation, (which is his proper business,) 
feels his powers distracted, and his talents wasted in the fretful 
attempt to keep together an army of stragglers too undisciplined 
for his higli captainship, and too numerous for individual con- 
trol* Thus, with a lumbering attempt to do everything at the 
smallest ])ossibIc expense of teaching power, nothing is done as 
it ought to be done. But let there be a liberal appointment of 
academical workmen, and a wise distribution or academical 
wwk, and forthwith all this bungling will cease. Hitherto, it is 
but too plain, that we mismanage our Unii^ersities, as the lives 
of the lieges are imperilled on the railways by the fatal economy 
of having too few men to watch the stations, or too little steam 
to Impel tlic train. 

The remarks we have just made, the intelligent reader will 

f icreeive, go a great way to settle ihe question which has been 
ately mooted, how far it is desiraole to introduce the fjiiglish 
system of tutorship into the Scotch Universities. The great 
necessity for some measure of this kind arises, doubtless* from 
the practical inade(]uacy of one professorial teacher to meet the 
intellectual wants of some one or two, or even three hundred, 
young rneii, of every possible variety of capacity and preparation. 
This difUculty onr proposal of a double professorship, say one 
with the gross emolument of £500, and the other £800, in a 
great measure meets ; and in so far as this arrangement might 
not be altogether siiflicient, we have no objection to the attach- 
ment of a few tutorships or working fellowships to each class, to 
do such subordinate work as might be convenient under the 
direction of the j)rofessor; but a formal separation of the offices 
of tutor and professor, according to the English fashion, would 
be altogether out of place in Scotland, w’here, as we have seen, 
it has been the constant practice of Dr* Chalmers, and others of 
our most eminent men, to teach by the catechetical method, as 
well as by that of prelections* In such matters, however, there 
should be no compulsion ; for “ some professors,” to use the 
words of the truly great man just named, might be most 
valuable as lectui*ers, and yet may not have a talent for that 
sort of extemporaneous treatment of the students, that coming 
to close encounter with the juvenile mind, which the examina- 
tionalaystein requires " One tbfn^ only is perfectly plain, \tha| 
wherever/ tbe^ ,a class is so great,, and tbo^ 

number of classes superiiit^ded 1^ a professor so many/tnat he 
is praetic«dly^ p^veqlqd over hia men iiicuvidually, 

so as te k^|> tlWtn in then either, a breakiiig'' iup 
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of the professorjship into two or three, or the appointment of a 
tutorship, or in certain' circumstances both, wilt be indis- 
pensable. 

The fourth thing necessary to put tlie Scotch Universities on 
a respectable footing is to increase the very small salaries of tho 
existing professors, especially of those who are most scantily 
endowed, so as to jdace the educational profession altogether 
upon an e(jaaliiy with the most favoured of the learned profeS'- 
sions. There is no mystery in the low state of all the highest 
branches of learning in Scotland. Dahlias do not grow in the 
open moor, with the purple heather, nor in the poor man'’s 
garden, like the green cabbage, but require a special nurjture 
and training from the accomplished seedsman ; and so it is also 
with the beat kinds of learning and scholarship, properly aca- 
demic. Jlonos alii arteSy omnesqne incenduntur ad studia 
gloria^ jaceniqae ea semper quae apud quosque improhantUTy* says 
Cicero, in a familiar passage. Arts never prosper where they 
are not honoured, and acad^ic studies must pine and wither 
in a country where they encounter general neglect and lead to 
certain starvation. If any person feel moved to express aston- 
ishment that in a religious and theological country, like Scot- 
land, Hebrew, Arabic, and other Oriental languages, the source 
of all sound Biblical criticism, are so generally neglected, let • 
him be informed that there is only one professor of all these 
languages (including Persian, Sanscrit, and Hindostaneel) in 
the metropolitan University of Edinburgh, and the whole emo- 
luments that this learned individual derives from his office, 
salary and fees included, are £250 annually!! This is only a 
fair specimen of the sort of treatment which all scholarship of a 
high order must expect to meet with in Scotland. There is no 
want of talent, of perseverance, or of ambition among our young 
men ; but a man of talent cannot afford to work where poverty 
stares him in the face \ a man of the most iron perseverance 
must flinch when a wife and family are crying out for bread. 
A young man of talent and ambition, with literary sympathies , 
or scientific eapacitias, in Scotland, will infallibly point to the 
bar, or throw himself into the wide sea of |>eriodical writing, 
bat be'will never dream of a professorship, much less of a head- 
mastership in a burgh-schooL At the bar the chances are 
many thf I a young man, with nothing but a strong, bead) an 
unimpi^^ and invincible perseverance, may> after a few 

raif jtnb^mnate mount np to the highest? seals of^udV 
ffignity and' honour ; ^ # mnts,/^ith feirMfen 
^ ^ amdtmt tb^t, is eufficimntly 

'open; or be pt^^ ^ ^ * 

^ little ptaces, whb. moderijR 
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belong peculiarly to the profession of^the Jaw. But a young 
scholar, with academic tendencies, and academic ambition, after 
he has worked his way to the empty honour of an A.M., by 

i rears of quiet privation, finds, when he lifts his eyes up, that he 
ooks out on a waste howling wilderness, where no track of a 
social foot is visible, and no curl of hospitable smoke is rising. 
The highest scholarly education that the most accomplished 
Scotch professor can help an indefiitigablc Scotch student to 
ac(]uiro, can load only to £200 or £300 a year in some burgh- 
school, with the slavish drudgery of elementary teaching for 
life, unless tlie extraordinary accident of a professorship should 
be thrown in his way to turn that £200 into ^00 or £000. 
This is a state of things manifoMly, in which learning never can 
prosper; the schoolmaster ought to find a satisfactory field of 
gentlemanly ambition within the bounds of liis own profession, 
as he often does in England ; and the protcssorsliips ought to be 
an object of ambition, not only to half-starved and over- worked 
teachers and low beneficed clergymen who can read Cicero, but 
to the most fresh and vigorous young minds in the country. 
That they are so at present, no m in who knows the truth, and 
wdio cares to speak it will assert : and in fact they never can be 
so, till the army of public instructors, both in school and college, 
be treated by the public with .something of that liberality which 
is the natural due of men belonging to the most highly educated 
profe.s$ions. It would be difficult to show why a sound scholar 
and a great instructor should be held in less estimation by a 
wise nation than a thorough lawyer and a just judge. 

These observations of course apply also not merely to the 
present professors, but to those additional representatives of now 
neglected branches of science and literature that must be added 
to the existing academical staff. With regard to these w'o have 
nothing further to say, except that unless they be handsomely 
endowed, they had better not be created at all ; for if they do 
not possess such attractions in tho way of learned leisure and 
social dignity, as to draw into their circle that large amount of 
first- rate talent, now scattered loosely through the literary 
world, they are sure to be jobbed into the hands of inferior men 
for whom the smallest salary is loo much. These new changes, 
wo must add also, ought to be created with a large view both to 
the patronaite, of which literary and scientific men in Scotland 
stand so sadly ip need, and to the intellectual wants of society 
at in tho present age of widely diffused knowledge and 
qaick<^red inquiry. Whether certain professorships would 
secure a large audience of the common order of routine student^ 
is a question altogether beneato the' mark. The eafteWjiioii ot 
the academical Mm here proposed, aimr at the creatSbm a» 
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entirely new order of students, by a class of professors* at the 
farthest ])osbiI)le remove from schoolmasters, who can afford to 
be alto^etlier independent of the foes of those mercenary recruits 
of science who I'oail books only that they may eat bread. 

But it is not the professorial chairs alone, however much 
evteruled and however well appointed, that will servo as a sufli- 
cient spur to the studious youth of Scotland. To the £;reat 
in'ijoritv even of the more ambitions, the jn'ospcct of a professor- 
ship will be too distant and too uncertain to act as an immediate 
incentive to erudite ciier<xy. Somotliin^ more immediate and 
more directly within tlie i»rasp of a young man of nineteen 
years of age must be held forth; otherwise Nulgar powers will 
rule, and the^ravitating force of an empty stomach will bring 
the young fledgling to the ground. The students must have 
leisure to stiuh , and this can only be afforded by the institution 
of Fellowsln*ps, The small bursaries at present existing in the 
Scotch rniversities, and which arc specially abundant in the 
north, are utterly inpffective to pro<luce those results of a truly 
academic scholarship, which Universities exist for the pur[K)se 
of achieving. They are given to bo}s at the entrance of their 
academical course, and are withdrawn as .‘oon as the fourth 
year of the curriculum has been completed. They have pro\ed 
extremely useful in enabling the sons of poor men and ill-bene- 
ficed clergymen to attain tlie elements of a liberal ctiueation 
tree of expense; but the important object f)f pioviding first-cla'-s 
graduates with a few years leisure, in order to perfect them- 
selves in their favourite branches of science, at that age when 
real manly study, us distingiii^lic<l from bojish ijiculcation, 
properly commences, seems never to have been within their view'. 
\Ve thcref<n*e |)roposc that one or two Fellowships, worth not 
more tlnm XI 00 a year, should be attardied to all the principal 
clasbos in the Universities, to he held for tin ee years. Such a 
provision, whether made by the State or l)y the wisdom of bene- 
volent testators w^ould, in a very few years, work a inarvelbms 
cliitngc in the character and stature of our Scotch stud<»nts. 
Instead of being driven, as now», by half-yearly fits from one 
subject to another, in such a fashion as to be unable to make 
decided progress in any, they would then be put in a condition 
to erect upon a broad and ample foundation of general know- 
ledge, a firm and well compacted eiliflee of R|)ecial attainment, 
.such as is now nowhere found. These Fellowshifwi, also, be* 
sides the necessary leisure to the stiwhuit, might be ifthde to 
fiiri^sh the professors with that assistance in the minor detail.^ 
# their tutorial work, which they must at present either provide 
for themselves secr<'tly, at dmir own expense^ or dispense with 
altogether* * 
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In the next place, so soon as any atterent shall be made to 
place the Universities on a more respectable footing, something 
must be done to give a proper value and dignity to the acade- 
mical degrees. Our present limits forbid us tb enter into the 
details of this matter. Suffice it to state, that, till the recent 
regulation of the Faculty of Advocates, there was actually no 
learned body in Scotland that held out any inducement to a 
Scotch student to take an academical degree. This distinction, 
therefore, is now, except by a sort of salutary custom in Aber- 
deen, taken only by a very small minority of the vvhole students 
— an irregularity which cannot fail to have the worst effects 
upon the attainments of the mass of the academical population, 
as well as on the discipline of the classes. If the Universities 
would have the good sense to agree to some general scheme of 
University degrees, for the vvhole of Scotland, we think that the 
various churches n>ight easily be induced to make the possession 
of an academical degree an indispensable qualification for all 
students enrolling their names in the books of the Theological 
Faculty. A general Medical Keform Bill, also, will easily be 
followed by some regulation of the same kind, now so much 
wanted, in reference to students of medicine; and, with such 
co-operation, it will be tho fault of the Universities themselves, 
if all their degrees do not then stand as high with the educated 
public, as they are now, for the most [)art, disregarded and 
ignored. 

Another point of no small practical importance in the teaching 
machinery of the universities remains to bo noticed. At present 
there is no such thing knowm within the academical walls as the 
principle of free competition. Kach professor has exclusive 
copimand of his chair and his subject, with which no other pro- 
fessor can intciderc ; and the student who will not be taught by 
the appointed teacher, must even remain untaught, or remove to 
another universitj', which for various reasons may be inconveni- 
ent. The consequence is, that how'ever dull the routine may be 
into which a somnolent profe^^Siiir may fall, he docs not fiml the 
number of his students or of his fees, sensibly diminished ; whiK 
on the other hand, 'whatever enthusiasm an enterprising lecturer 
may put forth, he will in many cases utterly fail to attract a 
single additional hearer into his hall; For, in the Scotch niu«, 
versities, except in a few more active departments, or on the 
impulse of; aii extraordinary genius, such as Dr. Chalmers, ai 
territbmr principle seem prevail. The stud^ntii;;:: 
livmg wjtbin a certain aiatrid,: are as certainly doomed 
certain ever stupid, 

certaMvpncd^ neeesa^ cunningly 

ihev^i^i^:0ahermi!in. sleep^ and mcchahl^%^^m < 
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would be at once put .an end to by giving to two, three, or more 
professors in a certain faculty, the general riglit to lecture on 
any subject within the range of that feculty. Instead, for in- 
stance, of two classical professors, according to the present nig- 
gardly ecjuipinent, one specially confined to Greek and the other 
to Latin, a university with a free pulsation of vigorous blood, 
would have four or half-a-dozen classical professorships, leaving 
each professor free to walk over the whole domain of Greek or 
Roman literature, and to choose that region of it best suited to 
his humor and capacity. Upon tliis system, wiiile the necessity 
of presenting attractions to students, would force each professor 
to bring things out of liis treasury, both new anrl old, and thus ex- 
haust by degrees the whole teachable material of his province, 
the student 'would not bo compelled to hear a dull lecture on 
Homer, from the Hellenist, when tlie Latinist on the other side 
of the quadrangle was in the most lively and brilliant manner 
expounding Plato. In the matter of education, surely students 
have rights as well as professors; and if by the fault of a jobbing 
or careless patron, a learned but lifeless and ineffective man be 
put into the chair of a lecture-room, where, if the audience be 
not specially stimulated into attention, they had much better 
stay at homo and read a good hook — in such a case is a good 
student to have no redress 1 Shall there be only one man in 
all Edinburgh w'orthy to he heard on that subject, and that man 
worse than nobody ? This is a point which has hitherto been 
left altogether out to view. To a very small extent, indeed, in 
the Medical Scliool, ^.r^m-miiral competition has been allowed by 
the IVjwn Council of Edinburgh, who are a body endowed, 
by special decision of the House of Lonls, with the Jiighest 
pow’ers in reference to the academical curriculum of the metro- 
polis. But what wc call for is, a free «a^m-mural competition on 
a large scale, and that not only among the professors, strictly so 
called, but also among the gi^aduates, in whose favour w'O pro- 
pose to revive the old right of public teaching, which was one of 
the privileges originally attaching to. the doctorate. In the 
German universities tliis old privilege is still recognised; and 
the graduates who, within the w^alls of the university, exercise 
the right of public lecturing along-side of the professor, are 
called by the peculiar title of privaiim DocmieB, To this right 
of lecturing they are admitted on special petition, and after 
shewing^ by scholarly performances of the very highest order^ 
that they are men into whoso hands the University may safely 
commit the work of' public education. We know no change 
which would act more beneficially than this on the close^ dml, 
confined aysfein of profcMorial monopoly at present universal in 
Scotland. Young men Of have now no field in whi^ 
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to display tlieir academic capacities, be advantageously 

brought forward ; indifferent and self-satisfied professors would 
be forced to keep always advancing with the most recent ad- 
vances of their particular science, lest, in spite of their superior 
title and position, they should be pushed aside by the ambiti- 
ous enterprise of their youthful competitors. 

Of course, this system supposes tliat the professor should 
have some sort of a salary to fall back on, in case the privatim 
doceus should succeed in attracting to his pocket all the fees. A 
result of this kind, however, as the experience of the German 
universities shews, would rarely take place ; for under the 
operation of so healthy and bracing a law, the race of careless, 
indifferent, •and dull professors would altogether cease, and a 
professor of thirty years' standing would often display more 
freshness, vigour, and variety in his prelections than one of 
three years does now.* 

jSiicIi are tlie measures suggested by the circumstances, and 
conceived in a purely practical sj)irit, which are necessary to 
raise the Scotch Universities from that level of puerility and 
mediocrity into which they have been allowed to sink. Directly 
calculated as these remedies are to meet the existing evils, we 
know of no objections which can be made to them except one — 
they will cost money. Un<|uestionahly every thing that is done 
in the world costs money ; and tilings that are well done cost 
more money than things that are ill done. No man expects 
railroads to start out of the ground, or cypress trees to grow' on 
Arthur Seat where they are not native and where they have not 
been planted. If the Scotch wish to have good universities, 
they must pay for tliem, just as tliey pay for street lamps and 
for w^ater-pipcs. At present, certainly no man can allege that 


* Since' wriiinj; tlio r1)ovo, wo have received' a paper isRiied by the Association 
of Graduates of the Uiiivei-sity of Kdinburgh, contaiumg a statement of certain 
ri);;litB and claims, for the attaiiiniciit of which the Association has been formed. 
Without going into the details of this matter, the proposal made in the text, and 
the 'general tone of our wliole remarks, will, we hope, make it sufHciently evident 
how wannly we sympathize with every movement, the tendency of which is to 
make the Scottish Uuiverwities less exclusively professorial, and more popular than 
they have hitherto been. It is the intereRt of the professors themselves to keep 
aa large a body of the educated population in as close connexion with the Uoiveiv 
sities as may be ; and that this is not done by the present state of peidcct .abey- 
ance idto which the rights of the graduates have fallen, is plain. There is no 
real friend of Uie Scottish Universities that can be unfavourable to any such 
changes in the constitution of these bodies, as will cause their inSuence to be felt; 

extensively beyond the narrow sphere of a Juvenile acrliolastie I'oniilfo; 
Changes of this nature were oontmnplatM in certain recent schema for . 

a union .l^tweeii the two Universities in Aberdeen ; hut we are sorry to 
'' all projects for the attainment of so desiraUe an object seem likely to be 
Irated by the prevalehee of tliose t^atrow vl^s which are always Mdy tO' ka^n. 
fiee large national interests to pet^ local advantages. . 
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the public exchequer ,or the private purse of the lieges is called 
upon to make any very remarkable sacrifices for the support of 
national learning in the universities. Glasgow is the only one 
of these institutions which from old foundation property, pos- 
sesses anything like a respectable endowment. Money, there- 
fore, as the outward symbol of external encouragement and sup- 
port, is almost the one thing needful for the reform of the Scottish 
Universities at present. When a child has been dwindling 
away under a long process of slow and systematic starvatioti, 
there is no need of calling in a learned physician with stetho- 
scope and other apparatus to make a curious diagnosis of its 
condition ; you must feed and clothe the unfortunate, that is 
all. A very simple case this of the Scottish Universities, If 
people would only approach it; v'^ry different, and much more 
easy certainly, than that of Oxford and Cambridge, which is a 
case of plethora, liypertro|)hy, and general cachexy, of a very 
complex and obstinate character. The Scotch j)eople, therefore, 
who are proud of their national institutions, if they can bo 
brought to look on this matter vithont the mist of vain self-de- 
lusion, have here a glorious ojqwtunity of doing justice to 
Scotlaml. They have a cause to ))load which they are sure to 
gain, if it is not marred by want of earnestness and energy in 
the pleader. Time waits to see whether the as))irations of tliose 
who aim at what is l^cst, or the apathy of those who are content 
with what is common, shall prevail. 
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Art. III. — ‘JoANNis Scoti Opera quce aupersunt omnia, ad fideni 
lialicorum, Gerrnanicorum, Belgicorum, Franco* GallicorUm, 
Britannicorum Codicum, partim primus dedit^ partim recog* 
novit Henbicus Josephus Floss, S.S. Theol. et Phil. Dr., 
etc. Paris,- 1853. 

• 

The industry and erudition of Dr. Floss have facilitated our 
researches into the character of a remote, obscure, and. lon^g 
neglected province in the history of speculation and speculative 
theology. Ilis recent publication has the merit of supplying a 
collection of nearly all the extant works of John Scotus Erigena, 
— ^several of them being thus brought within our reach for the 
first time ; and we are in justice bound to add, that the important 
task of superintending this edition has fallen into practised and 
pains-taking, if not always sympathetic, hands. Some ultra- 
montane critics are scandalized on finding that an author, whose 
chief production has been long pilloried in the Roman Index, is 
to have a place in Migne’s Patrologiw Cursus Completus, one of 
them asking contemptuously, Is Saul among the prophets ? ” 
For our own part we cannot hut congratulate both publisher and 
editor upon the freedom winch, as Roman Catholics, they mani- 
fest in putting forth the present work, and still more upon the 
valuable service thereby rendered to theology, philosophy, and 
general literature. 

Indeed it is impossible to single out a wTiter of the Carlov- 
ingian period, or of almost any period in the Middle Ages, who, 
in proportion to the interest which his works continue to com- 
mand, has been so strangely misrepresented, and so seldom 
understood. On the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, 
controversialists of every hue, Romanising, Platonising, and 
Reforming, claimed John Scotus for their own. There was the 
charm of mystery about him ; he lived in a secluded corner by 
himself ; he was not easily accessible, and when approached was 
hard to master. Unlike his namesake, John Duns Scotift, he 
had lt;ft behind him no train of followers, who rejoiced to simplify 
his disquisitions, to write his life, or to collect his literary relics. 
All that men knew of him was accordingly for a long while 
derived from loose and garbled extracts, or from cursory notices 
of* chroniclers who moved in such a different world, that even 
had they heard his lectures or perused his treatises, they would 
for the most part have been dazzled rather than enlightened, and 
nH)re bewildered than informed. It is true that the pitblication 
in the seventeenth century, of twdi^ extensive w’orka of his, the 
first under the editorship of Maoguin, and the second of Thomas 
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Gale, ought to have ^dissipated much of the uncertainty con- 
nected with him ; ' but" notwithstanding this, we constantly 
encounter learned notes and essays advocating the most incom- 
patible views of Scotus and his tendencies, at one time repre- 
senting him as a mirror of orthodoxy, at a second as some 
medieval compound of Plotinus and Spinoza, at a tliird as a 
“reformer before the Reformation,” at a fourth as a latent mem- 
ber of the Greek communion, possibly in league with Pliotiiis 
and tlie worthless Ca5sar Bardas; while, to crown the paradox, 
a noted professor of divinity at Louvain identified him with a 
western saint immortalized in the Roman martyrology. 

And although the time has come at length, when persons of 
ordinary intelligence are able to determine pretty accurately 
w hat Germans call the “richtung” of this many-sided author, it 
must be acknowledged that the more familiar our ac'.juaintaiice 
with his writings, the more easily we understand wdiy . lie per- 
plexed our distant forefathers. He was, considering wlieii and 
where he lived, a riildlo and a prodigy. All ages, doubtless, 
will give birth to such ; but their abnormal shape and aspect, 
the titanic power or the grotesque proportions rise most clearly 
into view, and form the sharpest contrasts, wdien the crowd 
about them is all grovelling, tame, or commonplace. AVhat 
Gerbert was among the hrothcrliood of Aurillac, when he re- 
turned from Cordova enriched with metaphysical and scientific 
spoils, which ho had taken from the Moors ; what Roger Bacon 
was among the narrow-minded friars of Oxford, w'heu he pointed 
to the triuiiTphs of his laboratory, and pushed his principle of five 
inquiry into almost every sphere of human thought, the same 
must Scotus have ap|)eared to the great mass of his contempor- 
aries, He astonished them not only by the novelcies which ho 
propounded, but by the diversity of his ciulow^mcnts and the 
feverish independence of his mind ; wdjile in the power of spring- 
ing far beyond the age in wliich he lived, and pf anticipating the 
conclusions of far later times, he stands without an equal in the 
Medimval period. Of his health, strength, or physical conforma- 
tion %e know next to nothing ; a few^ gleams of light are thrown 
upon the last point only by a ludicrous ^ecdote preserved in 
Roger de Hoveden.* It makes liim quite a pigmy, extremely 
short and slender (“ perexilis”), — a mere minnow among sharks, 
when brought into comparison with tall and corpulent ecclesi- 
astics. But how^ever fragile or diminutive the earthly tenement, 
the tenant was an intellectual giant* In Scotus we find a lay- 
man (for such in all probability he was) outshining the most 
brilliant clerics, and directing an important literary institution ; a 


' Annnlsa, p. 419, Franeof. 2501. 
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‘‘barbarian” (so bis only eulogist cxpres^esjt) emerging “from 
the ends of the earth,” to move with freedom in the foremost court 
of Europe; a devoted student of profane learning in tlie age 
when classics had been generally thrown upon the shelf, exhibit- 
ing a fair knowledge both of pagan and patristic Greek, trans- 
lating largely from that language, and even perpetrating Greek 
hexameters ; a philosopher, bewildering his audience and him- 
self with subtle speculations, some of which are strikingly akin 
tp dogmas of the Sankhyan school of India, others to the dreams 
of modern pantheists in Germany ; a schoolman, handling the 
edged weapons of the dialectidan with no common dexterity, 
and that two centuries before scholasticism (according to the 
current view') was cradled in the Norman monastery of Bee ; a 
biblical critic, venturing to disparage the claims of tradition in a 
period when tradition was almost everything, resorting to the 
original Scriptures, and impugning the infallibility of the Latin 
Vulgate, after it received the imprimatur of Pope Gregory the 
Great; a polemical divine, betraying on most subjects a strong 
leaning to the eastern as distinguished from the western modes 
of thought, accused on one side of Origenfem, and on another of 
Pelagianism, and while denouncing tenets commonly associated 
with the name of Calvin, anticipating the conclusions of a second 
Swiss reformer, Zw'ingli, on the subject of the Eucharist ; and 
lastly, the father, or at least an early representative, of that 
spirit-searching mysticism, which, in spite of all its aberrations 
and extravagancies, was, when filtered, a powerful medium for 
exploding the exhausted subtleties of the schools, and aiding in 
tlie purification of Latin Cliristendom. 

On all these several accounts, it is desirable to bring together 
what can now^ be ascertained respecting the circumstances, 
spirit, and teaching of John Scotus. Whence came he ? AVhat 
were tlie initial impulses that moved him to accumulate his store 
of learning ? Wliat had predisposed him to adopt the Eastern 
side of theological discussions ? To what sources and what chan- 
nels may wc trace his speculative opinions? What were the 
salient points in his general system of belief? 

Unfortunately, in the case of Scotus, all the earlier pages of his 
biography are blank. When he comes upon the stage of history, 
he has the bearing and reputation of a full-growm scholar. For 
a period of about eighteen years, we track him with difficulty, 
either by the light of his own writings or the clouds of dust w'hich 
controversy stirred about his path. The remainder of his life, 
how long or short we cannot say, is wrapt in darkness. That 
be w^as by race a Scot, is obvious from his name ; yet as the 
“ Scoti” tnen existed not only in “ SAtia” or Ireland^ their native 
settlement, but also in the north of Scotland, and upon the bor- 
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ders-of Wales, the country of his birth is so far rendered doubt- 
ful. The most probable view is that which has been commonly 
received. IVutleutius of Troyes, who says expressly that he 
once “knew Scotus well and liked him much,’' alludes ironically, 
after they had cjuarrelled, to his Hibernian origin. While 
Scotus, therefore, indicates his race, the epithet Erigciia, which 
is not found appended till a comparatively recent date, preserves 
the old trailition respecting the country of his birth : and thus 
John Scotus is no Scotchman but a genuine child of Erin. 

Reckoning backwards from the |>eiiod when he grew distin- 
guished as a scholar and philosopher, we should say that he can 
liardly have been born later than the first deceiiniuin of the 
ninth century, probably about 805. It must bo remembered tliat 
Ireland, as limes went, was then a highly intellectual country ; 
it was enjoying the last rays of an illumination which extended 
in the same degree to no other part of rhiro])e. From the 
middle of the sixth century to the close of the eigliih, — an inter- 
val during which the oscillations of thi human understanding 
reached their very lowest point, that island, whose whole liiHory 
abounds in mental and moral paradoxes, was studded over with 
conventual schools, in wliich the learning of the Western world 
had taken refuge. 

As Ireland rose in intellectual culture, many of her scholars 
had betrayed tlie ordinary, if not natural signs and symptoms 
of that progress. They became more curious, speculative and 
scholastic. Satisfied no longer with hereditary statements of 
their creed, they sought to ascertain the grounds on which it 
rested : they investigated the possibility of an alliance between 
faith and logic, revelation and philosophy. A passage has been 
pointed out in a letter of Benedict of Aniane, the reformer of 
the Frankish monasteries in the time of Louis-le-Ddbonnaire, in 
which it is affirmed that dialectics were then cultivated with es- 
pecial eagerness among the Irish (“ maxirnc apud Scotog,”) and 
by them applied to the investigation of the most mysterious doc- 
trines, including that of the holy Trinity. And, if wo mistake 
not, other traces of this tendency exist in contemporary ddeu- 
nients. When Boniface, the ardent Anglo-Saxon missionary, 
was engaged in evangelizing the Germanic nations, he had to 
encounter numerous priests, and even jirclates, who had sot 
themselves in absolute antagonism to tho tradition of the Roman 
see.” They formed a Protestant, or anti-Roman, party in Thu- 
ringia, in Bavaria, in Alcniannia, and other regions which he 
traversed. Some of them are called “British adventurers” by 
Gregory III. in a manifesto* he despatched to .certain bishojis 


* Bonifacii 0pp. i. Kd. Giles. 
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of those parts ; but on considering the jinmigratory habits of the 
Welsh in the eighth century, we are justified in suspecting that 
the Papal ethnography was here at fault, particularly when it is 
remembered that the adversaries of Uoniface who have been 
mentioned by name Avere all of them Irishmen, or had at least 
been educated in Irish schools. Most happens to be known of 
one Bishop Clement, who, upon the motion of his Anglo-Saxon 
rival, Avas excommunicated by ^ lioman synod in 745. The 
charges brought against him indicate the very speculative ten- 
dencies of these later scholars. Clement appears to have im-. 
bibed a considerable knowledge of the Holy kScriptures, but 
Avithal evinced on many questions a most rationalistic latitude of 
thought. He spurned the writings of the Fathers,” one count 
of the indictment* runs, and made light of every synodal 
decision.'” He was also taxed with holding many horrible’^ 
opinions on predc3stination, and even with contending that (Jlirist, 
by the descent to hades^ had delivered all persons there detained, 
without the least regard to moral pre-conditions or the nature of 
their creed, — a germ, as it aj^pears to us, of what was afterwards 
pro])oundcd with so much boldness and consistency in more than 
one treatise of Erigena. 

We can, tlierefoiv, hardly question that the menial atmosphere 
iii which our author had received his elementary training Avas 
calculated to foster his predispositions on the side of philosophical 
theology. The scene of that training we are unable even to 
conjecture. It \A’as most likely, judging from the usage of the 
period, some religious house, — although there is no trustworthy 
evidence which leads us to conclude that Scotus was himself a 
monk, and still less that he was meant to be a candidate for 
holy orders. Nor is this any matter for surprise. AVe find the 
greatest luminary of the former age, our English Alcuin, giving 
utterance to his joy when he observed that sacred studies were 
beginning to flourish again, not only among the clerics but the 
pious laymen of his day. And such was probably the case in 
Ireland more than other countries. This, at least, is well estab- 
lished, that John Scotus was imbued Avith love and reverence 
for the Scriptures in early life, and that the form in which he 
apprehended their meaning was determined very much by his 

I nvferencc of Greek literature, especially of one single writer, 
mown as Dionysius the Arcopagite, and supposed to be identical 
with a Christian convert mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is true that other means have been suggested to a^icoont 
tor these Hellenizing tendencies. Roger Bacon, for example, * 


* Bonifacii Epiat. Ivii. 
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is thought to have preserved* a. passage of Scotus, in which he 
declares that he had visited the haunts of the old philosophers, 
and sought out all persons likely to give him information re- 
specting their works. But even were the genuineness of this 
extract unimpeachable, it would hardly, if we bear in mind the 
figurative style then fashionable, prove more than the entire 
devotion of Erigena to philosophic studies. In one of the Latin 
poemsf attributed to him, he^speaks in like manner of his 

Attic weapons,” and pours out in honour of his patron what 
is termed 

Hanc llbam, sacro GrsDcoriini nectarc fartani : 

but none of these allusions are conclusive in favour of a late 
tradition, which gives out that he went to school at Athens — 
long after Athens had lost every trace of its former intellectual 
greatness. And, indeed, his Greek scholarship renders the 
account of his Athenian education still more improbable. He 
composes and translates with all the want of case and natijral- 
iiess which characterizes Knglish or Irish school-boys at the 
present day, when they are learning to handle a dead language. 

The ^ate of the landing of Scotus in France, where he is 
said to have gone to seek protection during the disastrous 
inroads of the Danish and Norwegian pirates, was ])robably 
845. If he emigrated for refuge from the troubles of the times 
he was disappointed, as on the Easter Eve of that very year the 
Danish vikings fought thcfir way to Paris. The king of Northern 
France, or Neiistria, Avas then Charles-le-Chauve, the grandson 
of Charlemagne, iiimself a scholar, and, indeed, the last of the 
Carlovingians who inherited the princely love of letters. Al- 
ready in his twenty-second year, he was remarkable not only 
for his amiability and personal accomplishments, but also for his 
lofty intellectual forehead, and the pleasure which he found in 
the society of disputants and other highly cultivated men. A 
learmed stranger would be therefore likely to receive a cordial 
welcome from the literati who were clustering round the brightest 
spot of Western Christendom, and more especially from Charles- 
le-Chauve,! and from his gentle consort Ermcntruda.§ 


♦ In Wood*H Hiit Vniter$, Oxon.^ i. 16. Ed. I(i74. 

t Not, however, contained in Flow’s edition. See Wright’s Bluffntph, Britan. 
JLiV r., i. 421. 

X The tery familhir terms on which he lived with the king, whom he sometimes 
called ** tiieus Carolns,” are illustrated by a well-known anecdote, also preserved 
in Roger de Ifoveden. Wlien ChnrleB, sitting on tlie opposite side of tlio table, 
once asked him in jest, ** How far is it from 8c9tu$ to from a Scot to a 
fool V* the phiiuKopher assumed the part of an uaeourtly and answered. 

Only a table’s breadth.” 

'Jo her Scotus addressed an eulogistio pohn, (Floss, col. 1227.) 
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The same year in which Scotus seema to have crossed over 
into Neustria, had witnessed the elevation of Hincmar to the 
archiepiscopal throne of Bheims^ the mother-city of the district, 
Hincmar was then thirty-nine years of age, a famous preacher^ 
the spiritual director of the court, and the constant guest of 
Charles. With him, therefore, Scotus would have frequent 
opportunities of intercourse ; and, as M. Guizot observes in his 
well-known Lectures^ the two prevailing modes of thought, the 
traditional and philosophical, the practical and speculative, would 
thus stand confronted in their ablest representatives. On one 
side was the zealous, haughty, politic, and temporizing prelate, 
living in and for the world of facts, a very Roman in the art of 
government, a scholar, too, and no contemptible logician, but 
exhibiting at every turn the flexibility of mind, the sharp and 
penetrating common sense, which goes so far to constitute the 
thriving politician and the practicable man of business.**' On 
the other side we recognise the child and devotee of ancient 
philosophy, the joyous, simple-hearted, unaspiring man, but half 
fanAic theorist, a very Greek in speculation, and in searching 
after wisdom,” soaring high into the airy tracts of the ideal, till 
he often lost his way among the clouds. They both,^ indeed, 
were gifted theologians, according to the standard of their age : 
yet here again, if we inspect thorn narrowly, the contrast is 
emphatic and complete. The old trad it ion is ts, of whom Arch- 
bishop Hincmar may be taken as the type, received the verdict 
of the general councils with a ready acquiescence and unreason- 
ing belief Assured that certain principles were already found in 
Holy Scripture, and developed in the writings of the Latin doctors, 
more especially of St. Augustine, their great master, they tran- 
quilly reposed on this assurance ; or if controversy ever chanced 
to break tiieir slumber, were content with drawing infereilfces, 
according to the special nature of the case, from the established 
authorities, and so crushing all new-fangled notions in the bud. 
Scotus, on the other hand, approached religmus questions from 
a different side, and in a very diflerent spirit. Ho read the 
Bible, which he prized above all ordinary books, and St. Augus- 
tine, whom he honoured as the greatest of the Latin Fathers; 
but, half-unconsciously to himself, religion in his system was 
subordinated to rational intuition and a transcendental philoso- 
phy, of which lie thought it was no more than the earthly 
adaptation; and as for authority of any kind, he held that in 

It is curious ta observe how Scotus himself iipenks of ilincmar towards tlie 
doae of his life, (Floss, col. 1239 :) 

TtHfimrii $itXm 9t»V rsif friftMTSf 
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every class of questions it must bow to paramount demands of 
reason, on which onfy it ^an ever be legitiihately based.* 

The arena where the influence of Scotus as a teacher and 
a disputant was peculiarly felt was the famous School of the 
Palace. Animated by the zeal of Charlemagne, and directed 
hy a president like Alcuin, and a secretary like Angilbert, that 
institution had speedily grown up into a kind of public school, 
or rather model training-college tor the Carlovingian empire. 

The two kinds of erudition,” as the Council of Savonieres 
expressed it in 859, the Divine and human,” were now gene- 
rally cultivated, and from the well-known predilections of the 
sovereign, we feel quite justified in saying, that literature, and 
more especially the old philosophy, engaged the interest of 
the Gallo-Frankish students in a measure which had no parallel 
in former times. How much of this superiority is due to John 
Scotus Erigena, we gather from the circumstance, that he was 
long the head and heart of the palatial institution. It would be 
interesting, could we ascertain the authors then embraced in the 
academical curriculum. But, unfortunately, a treatise of his 
own, containing his exposition of a work on the seven liberal 
arts by an African writer of the fifth century, Marcianus Capella, 
is not cbmprised in the edition of Dr. Floss ; nor is a^opy of it 
now accessible to English scholars f Alcuin, it is true, who 
had preceded him in the School of the Palace, left us an account 
of his own well-stocked library, and thus supplied the means of 
judging what \vas commonly regarded as the standard autliors 
of the day. But it is almost ccrtsiin that Scotus, while retaining 
very many of these works, had made considerable additions to 
the list. The Areopagite, Maximus, Origen, Basil, and the 
Gregories, were his greatest favourites (always excepting tiie 
insjSred penmen). To them he joined a good assortment of 
Latin writers, embracing Cicero, v irgil, Pliny, and^ Boethius ; 
while among the Greek classics he numbered both* Plato and 
Aristotle ; the former being, in his view, the greatest philoso- 
pher in the world," J the latter ‘‘the most acute among the 
Greeks as an investigator of differences in natural things." § 


* See, ter instance, the remarkable passage in the J)e DitUione Naturce, lib. i. 
569 . 

f The learned Benedictine, Dorn Pitra, has the unique MS. in his possession, 
and promises to give us an extract from it in the second volumo of his SpieitegifMi 
iklemtme. In the mean time, some idea of the way in which Scotus would 
handle suchitopics may be gathered from the JJe J)itinone Natura, lib. ii. sec. 27; 
lib. 

f ‘pe DirUUme NaturcB, i. 31, where he adds a quotation from the Timeeus. 
IhU,, i. 14. Cousin is of opinion that portions of Aristotle were read in the 
at this period, only throaga the l^atln version of Boethius ; but all we know 
m Scotus tends to throw a doubt on this hypothesis. 
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Scotus seems to have been already president of this thriving 
institution when the fame of St. Dionysius* far extended by the 
recent eulogies of abbot Hilduin, had produced a stronger wish 
to be acquainted with his writings. They existed, we are told, 
in the library, of the palace, and nothing, therefore, was more 
natural than to call upon a great admirer* of the Areopagite 
for a literal translation of them. Scotus gladly undertook the 
task. . In dedicating the first-fruits of his labour, his version of 
the Celestial Hierarchy^ to Charles, “ the most glorious of 
catliolic kings,” he praises the love of inquiry manifested by his 
royal patron, and especially rejoices that, “ for increased edifica- 
tion in the catholic faith,” he was desirous of forming an acquain- 
tance with the Greek Fathers, as wtII as with the Latin. It is 
now universally admitted that the works here mentioned are 
spurious and not older than the. fifth century : but Scotus must 
not therefore be charged with giving liis deliberate sanction to a 
fraud. He was himself deceived like his neighbours. The 
works had long passed current in the Eastern Church : they 
were esteemed highly by one whom East and West united in 
revering, — by Maximus the Confessor, w ho had died an exile in 
the Caucasus, for fighting at the side of Pope Martin I. in the 
Monothokte controversy. On their owm account, perhaps, we 
should not recommend a perusal of these Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings, either in the original, or in the verbuni e verbo” 
translation of Scotus: but considered in reference to his philo- 
sophical speculations, they must always fill an important place. 
So very ardent w^as his admiration of them, that we fiiui him 
writing a panegyrical commentary on the Hierarchia CoeleatiSy 
and glosses on the Mystica Theologia. 

Wiiat, then, are the main characteristics of those Hionysian 
treatises ? They consist of two different, and, as it appeaf^ on 
a sufficienyinalysis, of two diverse elements, one of which is due 
to Christianity and the second to Neo-Piatonisra. Now, to pass 
by other startling principles of their system, the Neo-PIatonists 
of Alexandria w^ero pantheists to a man. Instead of holding 
with the sacred writers that God is a Person, eternally and 
essentially distinct from matter and from all created being, they 
confounded the Maker and the made, the Governor and the go- 
verned ; either, in those cases where a tenden^ to speculative 
deism predominated, reducing God to a kind of neuter abstract, 
an impersonal It, or, where tho mystical tendency was stronger, 
tranaimtantiatina the wholo universe into God (making Him 
the essence, it the accidents.) They also held — indeed the one 

* Qt hSs Greek verses addressed ** Ad Garolum Galvum da Dionvsle Arebpst* 

gita.** (Floss, coL 1240.) 
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opinion runs into the pthcr — that as God is the only true Bein^, 
from which all other bein^; emanates, our individual life is 
neither real nor permanent, but only transitory and phenomenal,* 
and therefore will eventually be reaWrbed into its parent source 
and reunited to the great essential Spirit. We need not say that 
Christianity differs toto coelo from this view : nor do we charge 
Erigena with yielding to it in its nude and simple form. The 
Areopagite his master, and Maximus his fellow-disciple, had 
already sought to occupy an intermediate place. They still, 
indeed, affirmed that God alone truly exists, and consequently 
that the existence of created things, so far as it is real, is theirs 
only “in virtue of what remains in them of divinity:” but 
several of the pantheistic consequences, logically derivable from 
this premiss, were so traversed by Christian principles and 
spiritual agencies that Scotus never lost his faith entirely, either 
in the personality of God or in the supernatural teaching of the 
Bible. His standing-ground was probably a consciousness that 
whatever may be our absolute and ultimate relations to the 
Divine Being, Christianity, as then developed in the Church, 
w*as well adapted to enlighten, raise, and educate the human 
family, — so long as they were gifted with no higher powers and 
continued in the present phase of their existence. ^ 

But we must give some account of the theological discussions 
in which Scotus was engaged, since these enable ns to measure 
him more accurately. Amid the intellectual fermentation that 
had been excited by the Carlovingian movement, we observe 
^ the reawakening of religious controversies. The insoluble pro- 
blem, which aspires to wing the truth of God’s foreknowledge 
into harmony with the parallel fact of human freedom, ha^ been 
generally attempted witu peculiar eagerness in the midst of such 
ecclesiastical agitation. It occupied the inaster-spiri^of Augus- 
tine when he wrestled year by year with Manes and Pelagius : 
the Schoolmen took it as a frequent thesis for thoir dialectic 
tournaments, and often brooded anxiously over it in their closets : 
it was vebenfently discussed by martyrs of the Beformation- 
period, while the stake at which upon the morrow they were 
going to sacrificed was hewn for their reception. A revival 
of the.sime interminable controversy in the time of Scotus was 
due to a Frankish monk, named Gottskalk,* formerly attached 
to Fulda, but then to Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons, and 
therefore under the jurisdiction of Archbishop Hincmar. While 
returning from a Transalpine tour, or, in the language of 847, 

-n-nU- — ^ 

- * Wd prefer ibis orlbogrRpby to msny others In use, on tfao gvouncK that it 
preserves the ancient form of the word (Gs^t-AkaJhsiGod's sorvant ) 
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a ]:>ilgriniag6 to Italy/’ Gottskalk had disclosed his views to 
jotting, bishop of^erona. He there advocated the most rigo- 
rous theory of predestination, stating it in such a way as to 
impair and even to abolish the doctrine of moral responsibility, 
by questioning the voluntariness of sin, and by ascribing its 
direct causality to God. Netting, startled by tnis novelty, re- 
ported the conversation to Rabanus Manrus, once the superior 
of Gottskalk at Fulda, but now archbishop of Mayence. Ra- 
banus lost no time, according to the Usage of the period, in 
bringing the new heresy” before a synod of his comprovincials, 
whom he called together at the metropolis. Thither Gottskalk 
also hastened, thougli not amenable to tho censures of the pre- 
lates, and there he defended and explained his theory with un- 
flinching sternness. He vehemently asserted that the benefits of 
the death of Christ were not, in the Divine counsels, ever meant 
to reach beyond a certain favoured class, — the class who are 
eventually saved, while all the remnant, or the non-elected, are 
of necessity and by a fiat of Almighty God consigned to irre- 
versible perdition. 

It is not our purpose to examine tho merits or demerits of the 
controversialists who took the field on this occasion. Suffice it 
to say, thaffGottskalk was condemned at Mayence (848,) and in 
the following year at Kiersey-sur-Oise ; the synod of the latter 
])lace being called together by Hincinar, who was forced to 
move in the matter as the ecclesiastical superior of the accused. 
Gottskalk w'as then flogged, in virtue of a Benedictine rule, 
which the archbishop dexterously laid hold of, pleading that his 
victim was a troubler of the Church, and mterineddled with 
politics. Tho hapless monk was finally shut up in a conventual 
prison at Ilautvilliers, where his censors hoped that the excite- 
ment he had caused would soon be buried with him. But in 
this they were bitterly disappointed. Several theologians, more 
or less embracing his opinions, now an|H»Hred in his behalf, 
among the rest Prudentius of Troyes and Ratramnus, whom we 
shall hereafter meet^with in a different connexion. The arch- 
bishop of Rheims beheld the formidable combination with em- 
barrassment approaching to dismays He had perhaps at no time 
been a tliorougn master of polemical theology, or^ at t^a best, 
the arguments he had picked up while he attended the lectures 
of fiimain, at St. Denis, were somewhat rusty, through the 
lapse of time and his intense devotion to public business. He 
therefore turned in this emergency for help to what he deemed 
a citadel of scholaiship and orthodoxjr, the palatial school, eif ' 
rather to Erigena, its able president,-— calculating, it may 
that by enltofing him, he could meke sure of the co-opeiatiM ef 
his altet eye, Cha)rles-le-Chauye. In this way, then,' the^uilh 
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philosophical tIieolo£ji&n yv^as ultimately dragged from his retire- 
ment, to be plunged into the angry vortex of J^olemics. Hitherto 
we may conclude that ho enjoyed the reputation of being what 
was then thought “ a safe man f for otherwise, it is not likely that 
a clear-headed and eminently judicious prelate, such as Iliftcmar, 
would have run the risk of compromising himself or his party, 
by securing an equivocal auxiliary. Yet, on the other hand, wo 
may at once detect in Scotus a suspicion, if not perfect con- 
sciousness, that the line of argument he was going to ademt 
diverged at numerous points from the received opinions. Tne 
famous treatise, l>e Ercrde^iinatiojie* appeared in 851. It was 
dedicated to Hincmar and to Pardulus, bishop of Laon, whom 
the writer thus addresses, touching the general character of his 
production, Wliatsoever you esteem true, liold fast and ascribe 
it to the Catholic Church : whatsoever you esteem false, reject, 
while pardoning me upon the ground that 1 am human : what- 
soever you esteem doubtful, believe [i.c. accej)t as probable,] 
until authority decide that it is either false or true or something 
that must always be treated as matter of belief” [?./». of simple 
probability.] And well might he enter such a plea as this upon 
the threshold of the work ; for, as the editor justly remarks in a 
monition to the reader, Scotus could not have ombfrked on a 
more perilous task than wJien he undertook to resolve an arduous 
and most obscure question of Theology by means of dialectic and 
philosophical arguments. Instead of handling it in the approved 
manner, citing in the foreground the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the witness of the Latin Fathess, he struck off at once 
into a devious pathw^ay of Iiis own, involving a discussion of first 
principles, both in religion and ethics. We must’ keep, in view 
the main position he was striving to demolish. It consisted in 
the dogma, that the predestination of God is twofold^ as well as 
absolute, extending to the wicked and tlie good, to the elect and 
reprobate, in precisely the same unconditional and irreversible way, 
constraining the one to eternal ble.ssedness and the other to 
eternal misejr. The line of the assailant or respondent w»as as 
follows. HS maintained, while pouring acrimonious censures on 
the head of the unfortunate monk, that a twofold predestina- 
tion is altogether inconsistent with right views of the Divine 
unity. It implies, according to Scotus, a contradiction in God, 
and is therefore irreconcilable with all we know of the simplicity 
of His essence. He then contends that the prescience of God 
and His predestination are identical, for that w'o can in fact 
attribute neither property to Him, except im lax and anthropo- 


* First edited by Manguin in a eoliectioii of treatise^ on the PjredeBtiimri«ii 
controversy. Paris, 1050, 
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pathic phraseoloj^y : before” and “ after”, being tilings of time, 
and consequently not predicable of One who by His nature is 
removed entirely from the sphere of all such limited relations. 
Next, however, Scotus falls into a train of thought, which many 
of his readers must have found more intelligible. He deter- 
mines that as sin can never be produced by the direct caus- 
ality of God, so neither can it be foreknown by Him. Sin, or 
moral evil, in his theory, is barely negative and privative: it has 
no existence for the Divine Being, (it is the fxrj ov of the Neo- 
Pfatonist,) and on this account we cannot say, excoj)t with a 
figurative licens'% that God ever punishes sin. Strictly speak- 
ing, sin punishes itself — ])artly in the present life, completely in 
the future; and it does this by estranging its unhappy subject 
from the contemplation of the liighcst good, and violating the 
laws and order of the universe. Hence it fbllow\s, that the 
)»lace of torment which liad been allotted to unhappy men and 
fallen angels, was no longer what the Church had represented ; 
it was in the system of Scotus transmuted into a fourth element 
of the world — a sort of universal purgatory where the saints 
were to be ultimately invested in new’ bodies of ethereal” tex- 
ture, and the rest >vith what ho calls ‘^aerial” bodies. The 
nature of both classes, as distinguislicd from their icills^ must be 
restored (he argues) by this purgatorial jirocess, because God 
must ahvays continue to exhibit wdiat He has himself created ; 
but wherever the antagonistic W'ill remains, the subject of it is so 
far and so long incorrigible, an enemy of God, and therefore 
destined to torment hiiy.self indefinitely. 

The reception which this work of Scotus met w ith in the middle 
of the ninth century, is worthy of notice. A host of theologians, 
who could not, or who would not, follow the erratic authorWhile 
lie haunted the impalpable region of metaphysics, were thunder- 
struck oil feeling the force of his speculations when applied to 
morals and anthropology. The primate even, sensible of the 
mistakes which he liad made, resolved in future to keep clear of 
nauseous Irish broth or water-gruel” (,Scotorum pultes puritati 
fidei nauseam iiiferentes,) and betook himself for more salutary 
food to the neglected folios of hiS library. But, meanwhile, 
Scotus was not suffered to escape from the encounter on such 
easy terms as these. The other theologians, more opj)osed to 
him on the particular controversy, and, it may be owing to 
their distance, less restrained by deference for the northern 
court, indulged in the most noisy fulmiuations, and conspired to 
hunt him down. Ilia old acquaintance, Prudentius of Troyes, 
was of the number, branding him as the reviver of the worst 
heresies, not only it is, said of Pelngius, but also of Origeu and 
the Collyriani. trembled,” he adds, ‘^and was horror- 
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Stricken when I saw so many ancient errors, which had gone to 
rest as we were hopnig v^ith their parents, budding out afresh in 
our own times.” He fiirther asks, in language which appears to 
indicate tliat our author was no ecclesiastic : “ Who can bear to 
listen while a barbarian like Scotus, distinguished by no church 
honours, is railing against (oblatraiitcm) Pope Gregory T A 
fresh antagonist, the Deacon Florus of Lyons, next put forth a 
treatise entitled Contra Joh. Scad erroneas definitiones^ no more 
measured in its language. He allows, indeed, that Scotus had 
been held in admiration as a great scholastic and a learned man, 
but in the name of orthodoxy hastens to denounce him as an 
empty-headed ranter, and for setting up his own fantastic 
ravings instead of bowing with humility to the ^‘Divine Scrip- 
tures and the authorities of the Fathers.” The heaviest con- 
demnation, however, is that which emanated from two Galli- 
can councils, one held at Valence in 800, the other at Langres 
in 859 . The treatise on Predesiinatwn is here characteiised as 
“ commentum diaholi potius qnam argunientum alifpiod fidei 
it is reprobated as a tissue of absurd quiddities and old wives’ 
fables : the proud boast of those who looked upon it as a 

master-piece of pliilosophy,” is indignantly repelled, and even 
the perusal of it is universally interdicted. One single manu- 
script, preserved at Paris, testifies to the uns|)aring vigilance 
with which the mandate of those censors was enforced in the 
following period. Copies, it is true, of that and other works of 
Scotus found their w'ay to Oxford, whore ho afterwards rose to 
high repute from his alleged connexion with the planting of tlie 
iinivcrsiity under JElfred the Great; hht even there w^e have 
good reason to conclude, that lie fared no better in the long- 
run.* 

This, how ever, w as not the only conti*ovcrRy of his day in which 
Krigcna was called to mingle. The general activity of mind 
that brought the subject of Predestination to the surface of the 
Gallo-Frankish church, compelled her riilecs at a somewhat 
earlier date (for the chronology of these events is not without 
its difficulties,) to pronounoe a judgment on the doctrine of tlic 
Lord’s Supper. The question was now mooted by Paschasius 
Radbert. “ He,” says Cardinal Bellannine, “ was the first who 
wrote formally and at large (serio et copiose,) touching the 
truth of the Lord’s body and blood in the Eucharist.” A 

• The confosion of his name and works" willi thow of J<ilni Dims Scotus, would 
eicpose him to the cross-fire of the Royal Conmiissioiiers sent down by Henry 
VI 11 ., whom we hear acknowledging that they felt a special satisfaction in cutting 
up the treatises of Duns, and in bieholding tliem converted into scwelloa uiid 
blauiicheres/*_a kind of scare-erows for frightening deer. 
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scholar and divine of some standing, Radbert was already theo- 
logical lecturer in the famous Benedicthie*m*onastery of Corbey, 
where his class consisted of many able, ardent, and inquiring 
neophytes, one of whom we afterwards recognise in Anskar, 

The Apostle of the North.” To guide and satisfy these 
pupils, Radbert liad composed a treatise on “ tlie Sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ,” as early as 831. In it ho 
laboured to establish, that the elements are physically changed 
at consecration into the actual flesh and blood in which our 
Lord was crucifled; these being, as the necessary consequence, 
objectively ])reserit to every communicant, and really partaken 
of by all, though not with saving benefit in cases where, owing 
to a lack of faitli, the soul has forfeited its ])ropcr receptivity. 
In other words, Rasdiasius Radbert, by substituting a perpetual 
'miracle in the |)lace of tliat 7nystery which liad been always 
associated with tlie j)resenco in tlie Kiicharist, reduced the doc- 
trine far more easily within the apprehension of a sensuous and 
corporeal izing age. In the year preceding the arrival of Scotus 
at tlie court of Neiistria, (844,) a second anil revised edition of 
this work liad hcen presented by the author to Charles-le- 
Chauve, whose interest in such questions was already knowni 
to all his subjects. Actuated either by his owni disapproba- 
tion of the views there advocated, or his wish to hear what 
could be urged n|)on the other side of a dispute which had ex- 
cited no small stir among the Frankish theologians, Charles in- 
structed two of his favourites to review the work of Radbert. 
These weiv,Ratrainn, a brother-monk at Corbey, and John Scotus 
Erigena. Of Ratramrt, nothing need be added here, except 
that he was destined to produce a very strong impression on our 
English theology, first by influencing the Anglo-Saxon worthy, 
uElfric, w'ho adopted his conclusions almost to the letter, and 
next by the important change he wrought in Bishop Ridley, 
under the name of Bertram.*^ llis production was then thrown 
into the Roman Index of 15i)9, although Mabillon and other 
Benedictines argue, for the credit of their order, that his eccen- 
tricities do not amount to actual heresy. . The answer of tlie 
second champion, Scotus, if ever published, shared the fate of 
those unanswerable writings which w’ere found distasteful to the 
book-consuming zealots instigated by the Court of Rome. 

The absence of a second treatise has indeed suggested the 
liypothcsis, that only one was written, either by Scotus or by 
Ratramn, posterity ascribing it through some confusion of their 
names to each of tliese scholars in hU turn. Now', with regard 
to one branch of this supposition, it appears to us incredible that 


* A deprived form of Be. [Beatus.] Uatramii.* 
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any one acquainted with ihe spirit or the extant speculations of 
Scotus, can regard limi as the author of tlic work that lias come 
down to us. His notionSj doubtless, would bo rcconcllablo with 
those parts of it which are levelled at the materialistic theory of 
liadbert, but on several other points there handled, no such har- 
mony can be established. We saw' Ratramn and himself em- 
ployed on opposite sides of the predestiiiarian controversy, — the 
former showing that he was a genuine follower of Augustine and 
the ancient Latin Church — Scotns standing (juitc alone. We 
know^ in like manner, from a dift‘^rent source, that Scotus, 
owing to his philosophical bias, had been driven to singular con- 
clusions touching the Saviour's glorified humanity. He argued 
that the body of Christ is no longer reducible to the conditions 
either of time or space, and therefore could not possibly have 
thought it capable of becoming associated, as the autlior of the 
work in question certainlj' did in some w'ay or other, witli the 
eucharistic symbols. A second hypothc^sis to the effect that 
Scotus never wrote a scpaiafe. treatise on the Eucharist has 
found more numerous and intelligent supporters. Dr. Floss, we 
grant, has added much to its tenability, by j)roving that the 
chief passage quoted in the eleventh century, as from a work of 
Scotus, and as evidence against his orthodoxy, is really contained 
ill the answer of Ilatramn. But it should be remembered, on 
the other side, that Berengarius, who perpetuated this opposition 
to the carnal views of Radbert, was agreed with all the councils 
that condemned him in attributing t«) Scotus a peculiar doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and also in professingto have read it in a hook 
of his. Confusion, it is true, may have arisen afterwards, some 
passages from Ratramn being here and tluu’c affiliated on Scotus ; 
but we cannot, therefore, go the length of Dr. Floss, and those 
who, with him, would deny that our philosopher played any part 
in the Radbcrtian controversy. We are somewhat strengthened 
in our judgment, though not so fortified as to* esteem it abso- 
lutely true, by noticing that Ilincmar,’** not later than 863, lias 
specified among the failings of his old ally, some aberrations on 
this very subject. He says tliat Scotu.s held “the sacrament of 
the altar to be not the true body and blood of the Lord, but only 
a memorial of them (tantum niemoria.") And, supposing him 
to be rigorously self-consistent, such must of necessity have al- 
ways been the character of his teaching, as we gather not only 
from his speculations touching our Lord’s humanity, but also 
from clear statements in his extant works. While Ratramn, 

* In Ilia own trcatiHe Onspredetttlnaiionf c. xxxi. D’Achery ]ias alao piiblldlied 
an opufKsulum, by Adrewald, taking the view of itadbert, and directed Ag;iinst tlte 

“ ineptio)** of John Scotus. (Spiceleg. i., 150.) 
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with regard to this particular discussign,«Wias the Ridley of the 
ninth centuiy, Scotus^ with no less propriety, may be esteemed 
the Zvvingli. Thus, to give the reader only one passage from 
his Exposition of the Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysius had been 
speaking of the participation of Christ, on which his commentator 
adds : — Behold how beautifully, how expressly he asserts that 
this visible Eucharist which the priests of the Church daily 
fashion at the altar out of the sensible matter of bread and wine, 
and which, when made and sanctified, they receive in a bodily 
manner, is a typical similitude of the spiritual participation of 
Jesus, whom we taste by faith (* fideliter,’) with the intellect 
alone, that is, whom wo understand and take into the inner vis- 
cera of our nature, in order to promote our salvation, our 
spiritual growth, and our inelfablo deification.”* 

It is now time to ^iroceed to a consideration of the greatest 
work of Scotus when he comes before us in his true capacity, 
as a professor of ontology and metaphysical theology. It is 
entitled, De Didsione Naturw^ or, as he himself loves to call it, 
JJepl <f)v<r€(a^ fiepiapov.f The form of it is one wliich had 
the sanction of respected predecessors : it is a dialogue, between 
himself IVIagister,’') and one of his pupils Discipulus,’’') 
whom he w'oiild fain initiate into his profoundcst theories re- 
specting Being in the abstract and the wonderful phenomena 
of created nature. But although the plan and method of the 
treatise far excel in regularity all kindred compositions of 
the Middle Ages, the first perusal of it is disappointing to a 
student of the present day: He takes it up ex]>ecting to find a 
series of dissertatfons on the material universe, a Cosmos"* of 
the ninth century ; instead of which he is immediately plunged 
into a labyrinth of disquisitions having reference not so much to 
what we call nature,” as to the essential being and the attri- 
butes of God. This characteristic is, in truth, so prominent in 
all the work, that one of the more intelligent readers of it in the 
twelfth century (Richard of St. Victor,) has denominated Scotus 
the father or inventor of theology,'* properly so called. And, 
if we only bear in mind the standing-ground of -Erigena, this vast 
preponderance of the theological” element will no more occa- 
sion us surprise. His priflbiples, we have remarked, were quasi- 
pantheistic, and theh^fore the relations of God and the world 

* FYoas, col. 140. The editor tri«» to explain this passage in wliat lie would 
consider an orthodox sense ; but it is too strong for him. He afterwards givee 
up a kindred passage, (col. Sll,) very justly comparing it with the revolting and 
capernaitie test afterwards applied to Borengarius : Cf. also the Latin 
/"oscJUiis, col. 1226. . - . . 

f First edited at Oxford liy Thomas Gale in 1681, and in 1685 thrown into the 
“ Index Librorum ProhUiitorum ” 

VOL. xxnr. no. xlv. i 
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must have been to his mii^d peculiarly intimate. God is regarded 
as the whole^ of which the several parts or members, in so far as 
they can claim a true existence, are the varying forms of created 
being. The great universal Essence (so to speak,) has analysed 
itself, and the result of that self-analysis has been^ displayed in all 
the intellectual orders from the Logos downwards, and in the 
formation of the visible world. In like manner, and by what 
he deemed a necessary process, every order of derived being is 
ultimately to revert into the original or archetypal being. . The 
essence which has been diffused is hereafter to disengage itself 
from the infinite diversity of phenomenal beings with which it is 
now associated : it is to be reconcentrated in that simple unity 
which ‘‘comprises all things, which is in God and is God, so that 
God is everything and eveiy thing is God.” 

Being, then, in this its most extended acceptation, may (so 
Scotus teaches in the very outset of his work,) be viewed under 
four aspects, or, in other words, as divided into four kinds of 
being. The first is that which creates but is not created : the 
second, that which is created and creates : the third, that which 
is created and does not create (thus forming a direct contrast 
with the first) : the fourth, that which neither creates nor is 
created (a direct contrast with the second.) Strange to say, this 
quadripartite sub-division, though no parallel has yet been 
pointed out in earlier writers of the West, was found by our 
great Sanskrit scholar, Colebrooke, to be almost literally coinci- 
dent with one that constitutes the basis of the most abstruse 
scholasticism of India.* We are, however, at a loss to suggest 
any link by which Erigena may even probably have betui 
brought into communication with the Sanklij^an philosophers. 
Wc are disposed to view the fact as one of those extraordinary 
coincidences which occur from time to time in the history of 
opinion, where men of equal powers and like temperament w’ork 
out identical conclusions by independent processes. 

Scotus was soon arrested by misgivings of his pupil with re- 
gard to the intelligibility of the last of his divisions. This com- 
pelled him to explain a fundamental point of his idealism,— the 
distinction between existence and non-existence. According to 
him, an order of beings can only bo said to exist at all, when it 
is known to itself or to other intelleolual beings, and therefore, 
in the highest and truest meaning of tlie wrord, existence is pre- 
dicable only of the Divine Being, and of those eternal energies, 
or causes, which subsist in Him. Everything else is to be treated 
aiTfliiurely phenomenal, as ‘‘ non-existent,” as simply a negation 
of the Divine. He afterwards (lib. ii. sec. 2,) explains that the 
first and fourth of his varieties eventually coincide, or rather that 

* The affinity is also uoticed by Ritter. Ge$eh, der dtrUtlichen Pkitvsopku, iii. 
216, Hamburg, 1844. < 
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they always, in philosophy, are reducible • tg one. They both 
refer to God himself, — the first to God as the origin and root of 
all creative power, and the other to God, the Absolute, the 
Unapproachable. If you contemplate Him under one aspect, 
God creates ; if under the second, He is all in all, and therefore 
does not create.^ And the latter proposition is that which em- 
bodies the exact truth ; for what an unphilosophical mind would 
by a figure term creation/’ Scotus judged to be a mere theo- 
])hany/’ an emanation of God by which lie made himself sym- 
bolically known under the forms of the finite and the temporal. 
In the thml division of his work, Scotus treats of such emana- 
tions, of things as they are generated and exist under the con- 
ditions of time and space ; or, in different phraseology, the world 
of effects : while the second of his varieties, “that which is created 
and creates,” is tlie ideal world of Scotus, embracing all the 
series of divine ])atterns, “primordial causes,” prototy])e3 and 
the rest, which being themselves derived from the One Cause of 
all things, or “ coeternally created,” serve as models on which 
creatiirely existences arc fashioned, links between the Absolute 
and the finite, intermediate agents which produce the lower 
forms of being, such as man and things with which mankind are 
conversant. The great Idea of Ideas, the creative power in 
which the whole cycle of “ primordial causes” is summed up 
as in a head, is the eternal Logos, the Word or Son of God. 

It is of course, impossible for us, with our present limits, to 
sup[)ly a formal analysis of this extraordinary work ; but one or 
two additional remarks are ottered with the hope of facilitating a 
thorough study of it. JScotus had already expressed a belief, in 
the first cha])ter of the treatise on Predestination, that “ true 
philosophy is true religion, and conversely that true religion is 
true philosophy.” In his larger treatise this position seems to 
have been constantly before his mind. Very few, however, will 
be ready to confess that he succeeded in establishing While 
employing the most sacred watchwords of Christianity and figlit- 
ing in its ranks, he has too often pierced its heart and compassed 
its dishonour. Revelation issues from his crucible, not merely as 
one of the philosophies, but a philosophy that occupies an humble 
and inferior place. If you veil the true philosophy of the Abso- 
lute in the form of tradition or church-doctrine, you obtain what 
men denominate Religion : if you, on the other hand, unveil re- 
ligion from the forms of tradition by applying the results of 
rational inquiry, you arrive at Philosophy. It is doubtless pos- 
sible that most of the symbolic drapery in which the revelation, 
of God presented supernatural truths to man, was absolutely' 
necessary in order to bring, them within the cognizance of ordt* 
nary minds. Scotus may be justified in laying stress upon tbia 
principle. But it is far more certain thQt;^he has exa^j^gsiriited . 
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the symbolical character of revelation so indefinitely^ that the 
faith "of many of his rea'ders would be shaken to its base ; they 
would have nothing positive to hold by, or at best would be 
strongly tempted to etherealize, after his own fashion, the resi- 
duum be had left. Persuaded that we can know nothing 
about things as they are in themselves, but only as they appear 
to us under the transitory conditions of time and space, he felt 
that all the plainest intimations of religions truth which God has 
made to Christians, were no more than paths that opened towards 
the understanding of what we cannot apprehend, denominations 
of that which is ineffable, steps in the direction of that which can- 
not jK)Ssibly be reached, forms of that which has no form. Here, 
w'e say, he ran the risk of forgetting altogether, that imperfect 
as the vehicle of language is for making us acquainted with the 
Divine nature and operations, the very object of a revelation would 
be frustrated, unless the representations it contained were at least 
analogous to facta oft the supernatural world which God intended 
to reveal, — unless our present knowledge even of the highest 
matters bo as far as it goesj a true approximation ; unless the 
insight there communicated into the relations of the human and 
Divine have some objective basis, resting upon something more 
than shadows which will vanish with the present life. We 
know besides, from several di.sqiusitions in tins work of Scotus, 
that the attributes of God, Ilis love, His anger, and the like, were 
so evacuated as to lose all definite or even intelligible meaning ; 
that the three Divine Personalities, were reduced into bare names 
or figures, meaning no more than the truth of God metaphori- 
cally represented ; that moral evil was regarded as a mere anti- 
thesis of good, a necessary element in the present constitution of 
the universe, nay, even as a point of departure for the carrying 
out of that restorative process which excited the imagination of 
Scotus so profoundly, and filled so many of his chapters. It is 
true that in his practical teaching on these points the man was 
better than the pliilosopher. He often manifested symptoms of 
embarrassment, as we may gather from the forcible objections 
which he puts into the mouth of his interlocutor. Ho could not 
help feeling that the letter of the Bible, which he loved and 
wisned to reverence, ran directly counter to his favourite con- 
clusions. Yet in almost every case his difficulties >vere at length 
relieved either by falling back upon abstract principles, as arbi- 
trary as they were unfounded, or else by trusting to ^^that 
dan^rous and deluding art” ^ spiritual interpretatic^n, which 
4a Hooker saw good reason to complain^ ^^maketh of any thing 
it hstethi and briogeth in the end all things to nothing.” 

It is a marked feature of the ago in which he lived, that 
sf^ulatiena of this starflihg.character^ enunciated as they w'ere 
with bold and nigge^ eloquence^ jind pressed by Scotus to their 
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logical results, should have created very slight sensation. Even 
William of Malmesbury, writing afterwaras'and in a more en- 
lightened atmosphere, complacently describes the work as very 
useful in solving certain perplexed questions, provided only we 
pardon a few divergencies where the writer started off from the 
track of the Latins and eagerly turned his eye towards the 
Greeks.”* He adds, however, that some reputed the author a 
heretic on this account, and therefore we are not surprised to 
find that at the opening of the thirteenth century, wdien the 
Division of Nature had begun to make its way into the French 
monasteries, and was stimulating the mystic tendencies of one 
class of schoolmen, it fell under the heavy lash of the University 
of Paris (1209). Pope Honorius III. then launched a bull 
against it, denouncing the whole production as heretical (“ tot 
scatens vcniiibus hseretiem pravitatis”), and commanding all 
good Christians to destroy it under pain of excommunication. 

Interspersed throughout his works are abundant illustrations 
of the biblical scholarship of Scotus. He shew^s himself ac- 
quainted with at least the elements of Hebrew, though the ap- 
plication of his learning to the exposition of the sacred Text is 
nearly always infelicitous, llis Greek was of a somewhat 
higher order, and occasionally serves him better. The original 
of the New Testament he seems to have kept continually before 
him, comparing one* codex with another ; and in cases where 
the Latin version he employed was either vague or positively in- 
correct, he felt no scruple in rftodifying it so as to reduce it into 
more exact accordance with the Greek. Thus in citing 1 Cor. 
XV. 51, he notices that many and almost all have translated 
this passage of the apostle” in the manner still preserved by the 
Latin Vulgate, (“we shall all sleep, but we shall not all be 
changed;”) yet ho states . his preference for tho true version — 
that which the original, as now* adopted in editions of tjio Greek 
Testament, obviously required. This freedom in departing from 
the recoj^nised translation of the Roman Church he probably had 
learned in his native country. For it is now' w'cll established 
that Ireland possessed for ages a peculiar Latin version of her 
own, which througli her missionaries gained a further currency 
in Northumbria, where it lingered till the eighth century, an- 
other proof of the comparative independence that survived in 
those oranch^ of tho Western Church. Until some scholar 
is induced to edit this Hiberno-Latin version, we cannot say 
positively whether JScotus carried it with him into France;; or 
whether he translated the majority of bis quotations as Jthey 

* Alluding Bcrhnps more eupeclally to llie language of Seoius respecting"'^^ 
Procession of tlie Holy Spirit (ii. 83, 34), wlim no manifests, fhovgli soamrliif 
cautiously, his leaning to the Greek vi^. . > 
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came to hand. Judging from a few examples where compari- 
son is possible, we arc iriclined to take the latter view ; and such 
would be quite in harmony with what we know of his self-assert- 
ing spirit. 

Jiut however groat he might have been, as a verbal critic, 
under more genial circumstances, he could never have attained 
a high position as an interpreter of Holy Scripture. That he 
was not destitute of reverence for the sacred Text, we may infer 
from his strong expressions touching its inspiration, and his 
fervent prayers for guidance as he laboured to attain what he 
esteemed the best reward of scholarship, ‘^a pure and perfect 
understanding” of tlie Bible Floss, col. 1010.) His works, 
indeed, are full of references to it, and appeals to its autliority. 
And yet a careful reader, after being for a time misled by tliose 
abundant indications of respect, is driven to admit eventually, 
that such professions in the mouth of Scotns have little w'orth. 
So free, elastic, and accommodating, are Ids ))rinciples of exe- 
gesis, that without sacrificing one his weakest foibles or with- 
drawing one of Ids erxtreme ])Ositions, he is able to preserve a 
deferential attitude in speaking of the Word of God. Nor 
may we characterize this laxity as the resource of a dislionest 
man who has resolved to fetch his teaching from the Bible by 
hook or by crook. It was a vice inherent not so much in him 
as in his whole j)Idlosophy of religion. The disclosures of the 
sacred writers were to ycotus not the ))hdn ajid positive revela- 
tions of the supernatural, and ejcpressions of the truth of God, 
but mere symbols apt to stimulate*" our rude and infantile per- 
ceptions,” while bearing no fundamental analogy to what tlie 
saint will know hereafter. Hence those writers ndght occasion- 
ally make use of contradictory epithets in reference to the same 
tiling, and hence their commentator felt himself at liberty to 
choose that moaning of their language which accorded host with 
Ids present object. In extreme cases he resorts to the licentious 
figure of vOrrepov irporepov, and once, in order to evade an in- 
convenient passage, he does not hesitate to argue that spirit 
means flesh, and flesh spirit, (ni. § 

The only formal treatise which he seems to have devoted to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, is a commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. John. It is now a mere fragment, owing 
probably to the pious horror of the scribe, who, on approaching 
the chapter where Scotus bad explained the dpetrino of the 
Eucharist, appears to have abandoned his work. The predilection 
of all mystics for that gospel lias been often noticed : Erigona, 
an earlyjnstance, is inclined to rank St. John in his ca|>acity 
of teacher at the head of the Apostles, on the ground tliat ho 
was privileged “ to penetrate the iddden mysteries of'the highest 
good.” St. Peter w^as a typo of faith and action — St. Jolm of 
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contemplation and intuitive knowledge. Both, it is suggested,* 
ran to the sepulchre ad monumentHm;”) which as being the 
monument of Christ, denotes Holy Scripture, where the mys- 
teries of His divinity and humanity are safely guarded as His 
body was in the rock. John, however, outran Peter; the virtue 
of contemplation, already purified, evincing quicker faculties 
than that of action, whose purification was not perfect. Still, as 
Peter entered first into the sepulchre, according to the evangelic 
narrative, he next comes forward on the page of Scotus a sym- 
bol of faith, contrasted with St. John a symbol of ripened 
understanding ; the philosopher adhering on this point to the 
Actum of Augustine, that fides’’ shews the way which in- 
tcllectus” follows. The last, however, is really tlie first ; for 
though St. Peter is gifted with illumination enabling him to 
recognise the temporal and eternal as they stand united in the 
Christ, he was inferior to his brother apostle, the representative 
of contemplation : St. John introducing us to a knowledge of 
the eternal nature of the Lord, in all its abstract purity, un- 
iningled with the tilings of time. # 

This commentary, as we luiglit anticipate, lias tlirown a 
powerful light upon the struggle wliicli was then proceeding in 
tlie mind of Scotus between Keligiuii and l^hilosophy — betsveen 
the speculative tendencies he w'as iiuliilging and the simplicity 
of Christian faith. ITjion tlicw'hole, it leads us to acknowdedge, 
that amid the wdldest aberrations of his iutcllecU his heart con- 
tinued sound. The holy influences of childhood, the aflectioii- 
ate lessons of vsome gentle teacher, or the prayers and tears, it 
may he, of an Irish Slonica had never been forgotten : they still 
guided, softened, and restrained him w here he seems to totter on 
the brink of unbelief. And even if this judgment bo too lenient, 
none who reads his works in an impartial spirit will refuse at 
least to entertain the palliating plea, that he was anxious to be 
right and thoroughly in earnest. “I am not,” he says on one 
occasion, t so terrified by autliority, and do not so shrink be- 
fore the violence of less capacious minds, that 1 shall ever feel 
ashamed to avow with open forehead what true reason plainly 
gathers and undoubtiugly defines.” And it is satisfactory to 
mention that his worst opponenl never charged him either with 
dissimulation or with any lack of personal piety. Indeed, ns 
if to add one more anomaly, the only panegyric of him has pro- 
ceeded from a quarter w here his memory in after-times was held 
in execration. A “ blbliothecarius” of the Roman Church in 
writing to Charles-Ie-Chauve, pronounces him a man of great 
humilitjr;; and even a perfect saint (“ per omnia sanctum”) 

* Floss, col. *284. Those who wkh to see another reroarknble instance of 
^spiritual” iiiterprotation, may consult the De Dieitione XaturcB^ lib. v. § 6^ 
t I>irUiot^N<ttura», lib. i. } 67* 
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How or when this subtle and adventurous spirit was delivered 
from the burden of the flesh remains to be considered. 

An epistle of Anastashis in which he is referred to in the 
past tense, seems to intimate, that in the year 875, when it 
was written, Scotus was already numbered with the dead. In 
862, wo find him still occupying his position at court. Some 
Greek versos have enabled us to trace him in the Frankish 
kingdom as late as 872. If, therefore, we are justified in the 
inference wo draw from the language of Anastasius, Scotus 
must have died between 872 and 875, in all the freshness of old 
ago. IVe know, however, tJiat before this period he had ren- 
dered his position in the Frankish court loss tenable by kindling 
the dis|>leasure of the haughty pontiff, Nicholas 1. Writers arc 
not wanting who maintain, but without foundation, that when 
he had incurred the wrath of Nicholas I., Erigcna w as forced to 
quit the shelter of the palace and the land of his adoption. 
Others have gone further still, contending, that on his banish- 
ment he was welcomed at the court of our own -Alfred, wdiere lie 
soon became a vigorous^romoter of general literature. We give 
the narrative as it emerges for the first time in chronicles of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. John Scotus,” is the sub- 
stance of it, owing to a summons or invitation of King yElfrecl, 
left tlio court of France, became a monk of Malmesbury, and 
there expired in 891. His end was singularly tragical. A 
class of good-for-nothing sclioolboys, wdiom he undertook to 
educate, assailed him with their writing-instruments or styles, 
and punctured him to death.” It turns out, liow’ever, on a criti- 
cal examination of the evidence, that the authority of greatest 
worth* is William of Malmesbury, who lived three centuries 
after the occurrence of these events. Jealous for the reputation 
of his own religious house, ho easily confounded John Scotus 
Erigena with a second but less noted scholar of the name of 
John, w ho did assist King jl^lfred in his noble efforts to advance 
the intellectual culture of his subjects. The reality of such con- 
fusion is indisputable. Asser, one of the ^native scholars who 
took part in this resuscitation of literature, has mentioned John 
the foreigner! in terms which render it impossible to identify 
him with John Scotus. 

As for Scotus, therefore, we lose sight of him entirely in 872. 
He disappears as he had come into the field of view ; indeed, as 
best befitted one whose course had been so dubious and eccen- 
tric, buried in thick wreaths of mist, and with a hazy nimbus 
round his head. 

^ Tliat hib account was not derived from older documentary evidence is shown 
by Ilia language in tlie outaet : ^ Hoc tempore oreditur fuime Johannes Scotus, 
>ir [lerspicacm ingenii et nmltrn flicundim. . . . 45, £d. Fraucof. Ib’Ol. 

t Apud Monuvi, Britan., i. 493. £d. Petrie. 
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Akt. IV.— 1. Papere relating to the Re-organization of the Civil 
Service,^* Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 1855. 

2. The Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for Ap- 
pointments to the Civil Service of the East India Company ; 
with an Appendix containing two Reports to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, London, 1855. 

3. The One lliing Needful, By W. R. Gueg. London, 1855. 

According to the census of 1851, the number of persons then 
holding what are called Government situations in the United 
Kingdom was 53,678. The following table exhibits the propor- 
tions in which they were distributed through the various depart- 
ments of the service : — 

1. Officials connectkd with the Houses of Parliament, 172 

II. Officials serving on one or two Ecclesiastical 

Commissions, ....... 39 

III. Officials in the Civil Department of the Executive 

G o vernm knt, — 

(1.) For Adininutraiwe or Special Purposes : as in the 
Treasury, the Home Olfice, the Foreign Ollice, 
the Colonial Oflice, the Privy Council, llie Board 
of Trade, the Woods and Forests, and all the other 
w'cll known oHices located in London, in and 
around Downing Street, . . . 1,628 

(2.) Finance and Account : as in the Audit Oflice, 
the National Debt OAice, the Paymaster- 
General s Oiiice, and one or two others, 
also located in London, . .. . 281 

(3.) Revenue and Post Offee : including the three 
great Dej)artrnent3of the Customs ( 1 1,803), 
the Inland Revenue Department (6,188), 
and the Post Office (15,775) — these three 
departments having their centres in Lon- 
don, but extending their ramifications over 
the whole country, .... 33,776 

35,678 

IV. Officials discharging Civil Duties in the Military 

AND Naval Departments, — 

(1.) Army OJices : as the War Office, Commander-in- 
ChieFs Office, Quartermaster-Generars Ofiice, 

&e., all in Loodon, ... . * . 255 

(2.) Ordnance Office: having its centre iu Lon- 
don, but with ramifications over the country, 3,931 
(3.) Navy OffUces : chiefly the Admiralty, which 
has its centre in London, but includes the 
Government Dockyards and other Estab- 
blishments over the country, . . 13,600 

^ 

Ltal, . 53,678 
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This table, it is to be observed, refers only to wliat may, in 
in general terms, beT chllcd the Civil Service of #ie country. 
All properly military, naval, and ecclesiastical offices are excluded 
from it — only the civil offices connected with the military, naval, 
and ecclesiastical departments being taken into the reckoning. 
There are likewise excluded from the table all ambassadors, 
consuls, and others on diplomatic service abroad, as well as all 
judges and other functionaries of ‘law courts. On the other hand, 
it does not include all that might properly be included in the 
Home Civil Service. The Metropolitan Police force, for ex- 
ample, as well as a number of persons in the employment of 
the Woods and Forests throughout the country, arc omitted 
from the computation; from which also are designedly omitted 
a few offices in Scotland and Ireland not rcj)resented by any 
central office in the Metropolis, as well as some hundreds of 
offices held by females. Allowing for these omissions, the num- 
ber of persons holding situations in the Government Civil 
Service of this country in the year 1851, may be estimated 
in round numbers at upwards of 60,000 — giving about one 
official person out of every 460 in the entire population ; and, 
thongli some alterations have been made in the arrangements of 
the service since that time, by the amalgamation, the separation, 
and the extension of offices, the number still probably remains 
about the same. 

A classification of the 53,078 persons included lu the fore- 
going table, according to their degrees of rank and rcs|)onsi- 
bility, gives the following result : — 

Heads of Public; Deparmicnts, . . . , . 105 

Secretaries and Chief Clerks, . . . . . 190 

Officers of importance employed in special capacities, as Iii- 

spcctors, Professional Advisers, &c., . . . 378 

Heads of Subordinate ])ivi.^ions of Establishments, Ac- 
countants, Librarians, &f;., ..... 1,893 

Clerks, permanent aad temporary, or extra, . . . .3,982 

.Others, not being Clerks, employed in special duties, . 11,207 

Office- keepers, Messengers, and Porters, .... 3,807 

Inferior Revenue Officers, Postmen, and Letter Carriers, . 17,105 

Artificers and Labourers in Dockyards, Arsenals, &c., . 14,531 

53,078 

In the matter of the salaries enjoyed by each of the above 
classes of Government officers, we can give but an approximate 
and average estimate. The salaries of those styled Heads of 
Departments,” may be said to range from £1000 to £5000 per 
annum — salaries so low as £1000 being rare; those between 
£1000 and £2.500 being most numerous ; while those between 
£2500 and £5000 are reserved for the highest ministerial 
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offices. The salaries of Secretaries and Chief Clerks, ran^o 
from about £1000 to about £2000 *pe^ Annum — touching the 
latter sum, or overpassing it, only in a few instances, such as 
those of the Under Secretaries of State. The officials ranking as 
‘‘Officers of importance employed in special capacities,” receive 
salaries ranging from £.500 to £2000 per annum, according to 
the nature of their einj)loyments — the Solicifor to the Treasury, 
who, however, ranks as one of the “ Heads of Departments,” re- 
ceiving £2850. Those classed as “Heads of Subordinate 
Divisions, &c.,” have salaries of from £500 to £1500, varying 
also with the nature of their occupations. The great body of the 
“ Clerks*’ in the Public Service might be distributed into clerks 
of the first, second, third, and fourth classes — the usual com- 
mencing salary of a clerk of the lowest class throughout the Service 
being £80 or £1)0, wliile some of the highest class of clerks re- 
ceive as much as £500 or £000, or even £700 or £800 per 
annum. (.)f the large and motley body of persons ranking nearly 
on a level with the clerks, but described as “ persons, not being 
clerks, employed on special duties,” the salaries, roughly speak- 
ing, may be saiti to range over nearly the same extent of varia- 
tion — from £90 or £100 to £500 or £800. Of the “Office- 
keepers, Messengers, and Porters,” some receive salaries as low 
as £50 — others as high as £150 a-year; excluding from this 
class the Chief 1 )oorkeepers and Messengers of the Houses of 
Parliament, who have salaries ranging from £150 to £400, or 
more. Lastly, the salaries of those classed as “ Inferior Ke venue 
Officers, Postmen, anti Letter Carriers,” and of those classed as 
“ Artificers and Labourers in DockvarcK Arsen.als, &c,,” range 
from £150 a-year downwards to under #pouiid u-week. 

Such is a summary of the Statistics of the Civil Service. 
After one has looked at this mechanism in a general way fi*om 
the outside — after one has sufficiently figured to the mind’s eye 
this mass of 53, (>78 j)ersons who, duly classified and distributed, 
compose our Civil service — it naturally occurs to ask on what 
principle these persons are selected from the rest of the com- 
munity, and by what system of arrangements among themselves, 
after tlicy are selected, their mutual j)ositions are regulated. 

Here cmc immediately meets a well known but most im- 
portant distinction between two portions of the service — a small 
portion, which may be called the Mwistevud portion^ consisting 
of a select number of high offices, occupied, according to a pre- 
scriptive right, by members of that parliamentary party which 
chances to be in the ascendant for the time being, and necessarily 
vacated by them whenever a parliamentary crisis brings their 
political opponents into power ; and, as stationary beneath this 
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shifting surface, tlie great Pertnanent body of the service. The 

following list exhibits the extent of the ministerial or shifting 

ingredient in tlie various departments of* the civil service, as it 

is usually constituted. 

The Treasury : 7 jMinisterial Officers, viz., The First Lord, who is 
goiierally al^ rremier or Head of the Government (oC5000); 
the Cliancellor of the Exchequer (£5000) ; three Junior 
Lords (£1000 each) ; and tlie two Joint Secretaries, who 
are inen-of-all-work to the Government (£2000 each). 

The Horne Office : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz.. The Chief Secretary 
(£5000), and one of the two Under Secretaries (£2000). 

The Foreign Office : 2 JMinisterial Officers, viz., The Chief Secretary 
(£5000), and one of the two Under Secretaries (£2000). 

The Colonial Office : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz., The Cliief Secretary 
(£5000), and one of the two Under Secretaries (£2000). 

The Privy Council : 1 Ministerial Officer, viz , The Lord President 
of the Council (£2000). 

The Board of Trade : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz., The President 
( £2000), and the Vice-President (this official, acting also as 
Paymaster-General of the Forces, and Treasurer of tlie Navy, 
receives £2000). 

The Privy Seal Office ; 1 Ministerial Officer, viz.. The Lord Privy 
Seal (£2000). 

The Duchy of Lancaster : 1 Ministerial Officer, viz., The Chancellor 
of the Duchy (£4000). 

The India Board : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz., The President (£0500;, 
and one of the Secretaries (£1500). 

The Office of Works and Buildings : 1 5iiui.stcrial Officer, viz., The 
Chief Commis-sioncr (£2000). 

The Poor Law Board :4|^ Ministerial Officer.^, viz., The President 
(£2000), and one of the Secretaries (£1500). 

Tlie Paymastcr-Gencrafs Office ; 1 iMiiiistcrial Officer, viz., The Pay- 
master-General (see “Board of Trade”). 

Tlie Post-Office: 1 Ministerial Officer, viz., The Postmaster- General 
(£2500). 

The Commander-in-Chiers Office : 1 Ministerial Officer, viz., The 
Comniaiider-in-Chief (£34G0). This office, though of a mili- 
tary nature, has generally been held by ministerial tenure. 

The War Office ; 2 Ministerial Officers, viz., The Secretary of War 
(£5000), and Secretary at War (£2480). At present the 
“War Secretary” and the “Secretary at War” are inde- 
pendent offices. Most probably they will be combined, and 
the “ Secretary at War” will become “ Under War Secretary,” 
so as to consolidate all the war business into one office, taking 
equal rank with the Horne, Foreign, and Colonial Offices. 

Tlie Judge- Advocatc-Generars Office : 1 Ministerial Officer, viz., 
The Judge- Advocate-General (£2000). 

The Ordnance Office : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz.. The Master-Gene- 
ral (£3000), and the Clerk of the Ordnance (£1200). 
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The Admiralty : 4 Ministerial Officers, vigs., Tlvc First Lord (£4500), 
two of the five Junior Lords (£1000 each), and the Secretary 
(£ 2000 ). 

The Government of Ireland : 2 Ministerial Officers, viz., The Lord- 
Lieutenant (£20,000), and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(£4000). 

If we add to the thirty-seven officers in the Civil Service here 
name^ tlie chief officers of the Koyal Household, and the chief 
law officers of the crown in Enf;land, Ireland, and Scotland, we 
have what4s called the ^‘Ministry” or “ Administration*' for the 
time hernff ; — of which body again a select portion, never exceed- 
ing a third of the whole number, forms that paramount, and yet in 
point of law non-existing body in the state, called “the Cabinet.”* 
This “Ministry” then, consisting of some fifty of the chiefs and 
sub-chiefs of departments, is a shifting portion of the service — a 
kind of head screwed on to the permanent bulk of the executive 
machinery, and capable of being detached from it for alteration 
as occasion requires. The ministerial or removable portion in 
each department, it ought also to be obser\'ed, is small as com- 
pared with what is permanent. Thus, in the Treasury, where 
the ministerial element is largest, all below the junior lords and 
the joint secretaries is permanent. In each of the three great 
departments of state — the Home, the Foreign, and the Colojiial 
— all below the chief secretary and the first under-sccretar}^ is 
permanent ; there being in each of these offices one permanent 
under-secretary, who remains when his colleague goes, and 
carries on the routine of the office. So in the other offices — the 
removable portion of the Admiralty machinery being small, 
indeed, in ])roportion to its bulk, and that of the Post-office still 
less ; while in the great departments of the Customs, the Excise, 
the Stamps and Taxes, and in many of the smaller offices, there 
is no removable portion at all. 

It might well be made a question by those who wish to 
perfect tlie theory of our government, whether the ministerial 
or removable clement is at present as fairly distributed through 
tlm various departments of the administration as it might be, 
and whether it would not be more consistent with the abstract 
principles of representative government to make the amount of 

* Although this select council has now been regnrdcd during several genera- 
tions as an essential part of our polity, yet it still continues to bo unknown to the 
law. The names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it are never^ 
eioUp announced to the public. No record is kept of its resolutions or meetings, 
nor has its existence ever been recognised by any Act of Parliament,” — Doa’s 
ParliufMnUiry CofHpanion. The Cabinet is, in fact, a self-appointed sub-eommit- 
tee of the Ministry, deliberating secretly, and imposing its decisions on the rest 
Sometimes, indeed, this sub- committee *<add8 to its number,” by admitting to si 
seat in it a man who holds no office. 
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the removable or Parliamentary element in each department of 
the service as nearly as possible proportional to the importance 
of that (lepartnicnt, as measured either by its bulk, or by the 
(jiiantity of discretionary power involved in it. Wc will not 
go into this question, however; which is, after all, one rather 
of speculative intricacy than of practical moment. AVhat we 
nisli to point out is simply the fact, that the Civil Service 
does consist of tico portions — the body of it which is perma- 
nent; and the ministerial or Parliamentary portion, which can 
be screwed on and off, like a moveable head. Pne may 
observe also the relative proportions of the two parts. There 
being but about 40 miuisterial functionaries, at the utmost, out 
of the 53,(578 who constitute the entire Civil Service, the nume- 
rical proportion of the ministerial ingredient in the whole service 
is but about 1-1 3th per cent.* 

The princij)le on which the ministerial portion of the service 
is admitted to office is plain enough. It is that of J^irliamentary 
vicissitude. The community, or those of tliern who liave the 
suffrage, send the men they choose into one House of Parlia- 
ment, according to the plan of majority of votes ; and in the 
other House sit tlie peers of the realm. Certain iinlividiials 
in both Houses, by their abilities, their moral weight, llicir 
wealth, the influence of their connexions, and, above all, by 
their skill as speakers, gradually attain eminence, and become 
recognised as leaders. ..Vs by a universal law of human nature, 
or, at all events, of Pritish history, political movement is ])ossible 
only in the guise of a continual struggle between two great 
parties, these Parliamentary leaders resolve themselves into two 
opposed hands or factions ; and the rule is, that the leaders of 
the m«ijority for the time being are the ministers of the Sove- 
reign, and share the ministerial offices in the service. The 
^Ministry of Great Britain for the time being, then, may be 
defined as tliat particular combination of the materials, both 
hereditary and representative, already independently collected 
into Parliament, which the circumstances of the time, and the 

♦ Wc observe tiiat the qncBtion of the number and distribution of luiniatoi iiil 
or Parliamentary heads of departments has been rai-)ed in the House of Lords in 
connexion with the institution of the new Secretaryship of War. By tlic present 
law, not more than two Under-Secretaries of State can sit in the House of Uoni- 
mens ; and, for the behoof of tlie new Secretary ship, it is proposed to allow 
to sit. In the remarks made in the House on this question, the principle of 
having .some one to speak in the House, and an.swer questions on certain braiicdies of 
Imsinfwa, seemed to be that mainly attended to. It wae inconvenient, for example, 
tlut^ the Lord President of the Connril should have to answer questions on so 
many various subjects I Little allusion was made to the other principle hinted at 
in the text, as making it natural or tlie reverse for an office to have a luiuistci ial 
or Parliamentary head~t1ie principle of the quantity of fiiacretionary power in- 
volved in the office. 
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opinions, passions, and mutual jealousies, agting within Parlia- 
ment, render most natural and most stal)Ic. The combination of 
the materials is a process accomplished by pretty free competi- 
tion within Parliament itself; and if one desires to go back into 
any discussion as to the original quality of the materials, one 
must move the previous question, of the means by which the 
materials came into that place. 

lJut as the permanent portion of the Civil Service far exceeds 
the ministerial portion in bulk, so it is probably of more conse- 
(piencc to know of what materials it is composed, than to know 
how ministries arc formed. It would be absurd, indeed, to say 
that, because the ministerial ingredient constitutes numerically 
blit l-13th per cent, of tlie entire Civil Service, that is a fair 
measure of the extent of the action of any ministry for good or 
evil upon the condition of tlie country. It would be absurd to 
say that the ministry is nothing more to the machinery of the 
constitution than the hands and dial-j)late of a watch are to the 
general works — indicating what the works <lo, hut not helping 
them to do it. 4'he ministry has also something of the functions 
of the spring and the regulator, setting the works agoing, and 
making tliein move fa>t or slow'. The ministry dictates the 
policy wliich the operations of the Permanent Service arc to be 
made to carryout; aiul the ministry also may infuse its owm 
characteristic style and manner into tliese operations. Thus, to 
screw' off one ministerial top and to screw on another to the 
great machine of the Public Service, is really a matter of some 
moment; and the Pritish public is justified in the extraordinary 
interest it usually takes in the event called a change of mini- 
stry.” A Chatham, when called to ])ow’er, may in one month 
so infuse his ow'ii strictness and magnanimity into the adminis- 
tration of a country, that courage and enthusiasm may be revived 
all round him, and the pens may go faster in all the public 
offices, and the hammers clang the harder in all the arsenals and 
dockyards, and the supplies of arms and stores be more quickly 
forthcoming, and the very sailors that pace the decks of ships 
thousands of miles aw'ay may keep a more eager look out, and 
the redcoats on Canadian heights may dare more and achieve 
more, and so a country, from the depths of disaster, may rise 
once more to greatness and fame. Or take another case. Hear 
A[. Thiers on his own conduct and achievements as IMinister of 
France, a$ related by luni in a conversation wdth Mr. Senior, — 

“ When 1 was minister I used constantly to find rny orders for- 
gotten, or neglected, or misinterpreted. As I have said often la you, 
men are naturally idle, false, timid, [menteiirSj laches^ paresseux,) 
Whenever 1 found an employe supposed that, because an order had 
been given, it hud been executed, or that, because he had been told' a 
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thing, it was true — I gaye him up as an inibccile. Buonaparte nearly 
lost the battle of Marengo by supposing that the Austrians had no 
bridge over tlie Bormida. Three generals assured him that they had 
carefully examined the river, and that there was none. It turned 
out that there were two, and our army was surprised. When I was 
preparing for war in 1810, I sat every day for eight hours with tlic 
ministers of war, of marine, and of the interior. I always began by 
ascertaining the state of the execution of our previous determinations. 
I never trusted to any assurances, if better evidence could be pro- 
duced. If I was told that letters had been despatched, I required a 
certificate from the clerk who had posted them, or delivered them to 
the courier. If answers had been received I required their produc- 
tion. I punished inexorably every negligence, and even every delay. 
I kept my colleagues and my bureau at work all day, and almost 
all night. We were all of us half killed. At night ray servants 
undressed me, took me by the feet and shoulders and placed me in 
bed, and I lay there like a corpse till tlie morning. Even my dreams, 
when I dreamt, were administrative. To do all this a man must have 
an iron w'ill and an iron body, and, what is rarer than either, indifle- 
rcnce to the likes and dislikes of those about him ; for he is sure to 
be hated. There is only one exception, and that is tlie case of a 
general. A good military administrator is the idol of his troops, be- 
cause tliey feel that their comfort, and even their safety, is the result 
of his care and of Jiis energy. But the labours of the civilian are 
unknown to those wdio profit by thorn. The sailors of Toulon did 
not know that it was owing to me that their sliips were well stored 
and victualled. My subordinates respected me, perhaps adrnired^inc* 
but they looked on me as a severe taskmaster, whose exigencies no 
exertions could satisfy." 

« 

This shews that an extraordinary importance may attach to 
the quality of that small thirteenth per cent, of ministerial or 
Parliamentary ingredient which lies on tlio top of our Civil 
Service. A mighty Chatham with his crutch, or even a small 
Thiers with his spectacles, forming a part of that thirteenth 
per cent., may send his influence through every vein and artery 
of the Service. That is a signal change, therefore, which places 
such a man in the ministry. Generally speaking, however, 
the effects of ministerial changes on the power and condition 
of a country are apt to be exaggerated. There may be a 
change of ministry without much change of administration. It 
was not in his Parliamcntaiy or deliberative character — as a 
statesman dictating a policy to the country, that^M. Thiers 
accomplished the results he speaks of ; it was by becoming, him- 
self and bis colleagues^ an actual and incessant part of the ex- 
ecutive, and so carrying out bis own orders before giving new 
ones ; and, even then, the extent of his success deponed on 
the quality of that permanent ofKcial machinery through which 
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Iiis orders took shape. Had that becnjjetter he would have 
adiieved as much with less labour, or he mii’ht have achieved 
more with the same labour. The quality of the fixed Civil 
Service of a country is, therefore, a momentous matter ; and 
this resolves itself into a question of the mode in which men arc 
appointed to it. 

On what principle arc ])orsons appointed to posts in the fixed 
(^ivil Service of (Ireat Uritain ? Here, again, we have to make 
a distinction. There arc two kinds of offices in the fixed Civil 
Service. Tlierc are, first, what are called Staff or Special 
Appointments — that is, certain situations to which men arc ap- 
pointed at once, irrespective of any previous connexion with the 
service, and often without liaving been connected with it at all. 
The name, ^^Staff-appointments,” in this sense is usually applied 
to tliose higher offices, sucli as Coniinissioncrships, IJ uder-secrc- 
taryships, and the like, which rank, in point of dignity and 
emolument, next to the ministerial offices, but dilfor from them 
in being held permanently. Thus, the permanent ITnder- 
secretaryships of the Home, Foreign, and (.olonial departments, 
the Cyommissionerships of the Customs and Excise, the. Secre- 
taryship of the Host-office, the Alastersliij) of the iNIint, the 
Itcgistrarship-goneral, and such like, are “ Statr-apj)ointinents.” 
According to custom and tradition, persons may be selected to 
fill those offices from the coininunitv at large ; tliey are posts to 
which jiersons have no sfiecial claim by being alread}’ in the 
sernce, and which may be conferred at pleasure on any one. 
The same name, however, may very well be apjilitid to a number 
of minor olficcs, such as engineering inspcctorsliips, lihrariaii- 
shi])s, special secretaryships, and even to lower olFices still, such as 
tliose of doorkecjiers, attendants, &c. Distinct from staff appoint- 
ments in this wide sense, are what may be called Graduated 
Appointments, or those which are arranged in an ascending scale, 
so that one must enter at a particular stage, and pass through 
the lower to reach the higher. As a general rule, clerkships in 
all departments of the service arc graduated appointments; 
whatever office one enters as a clerk, one begins as a clerk of 
the lowest grade, with d?80 or £90 a year, and works one's 
way u|)wards. There are many kinds of employments besides 
clerkships, however, which admit of graduation. Thus, in the 
Volicc force, the order of service is as follows : constables, Ser- 
jeants, inspectors, superintendents. In the General Host-office, 
there arc three grades of letter-carriers, and various grades of 
subsorters and sorters of letters, as well as various grades of 
clerks. In the Customs, there arc various classes of tide-waiters, 
various classes of lockers and weighers, various classes of landing- 
waiters, various classes of gaugers, and so on ; and ci^rants in 
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each denomination begin in the lowest class. In the Excise, 
the business of collection is performed by officers rising above 
each other in rank and responsibility as follows : expectants, 
assistants, ordinaiy surveying officers, principal surveying officers, 
supervisors, and collectors ; and one arrives at the higher ranks 
only by passing through the others. 

With this distinction between staff or special appointments 
and graduated ap}X)intments in view, we are able to shape our 
present inquiry more precisely, by dividing it into two parts 
— viz., (1.) How are men at present admitted to staff appoint- 
ments, and to commencing posts in the graduated portions of 
the service? and (2.) With refei*ence to the graduated portions 
of the service only, what is the present system that regulates 
])romotion from the lower ranks to the higher ? In other words, 
how do men get into the service ; and, when they are in it, how 
do they rise in it ? 

How do men get into the service, whether as nominees to staff 
appointments, or as beginners with a chance of promotion ? 

A very important part of this question is. Who appoints ? 
Who are the Patrons who confer staff appointments, and who 
also nominate young men to clerkships and other commencing 
posts in the service ? A detailed examination of the mode in 
which patronage is actually exercised at present makes it appear 
that, whenever the head of an office is one of the ministers, or 
at all events, whenever he is a Cabinet minister, the patronage 
of tlie office is left in his hands ; but that, whenever tlA is 
not the case, the patronage either reverts to the Crown directly, 
or to the Treasury, as the supreme and controlling department 
of the Executive — in some cases, however, tne beads of tlie 
offices being still allowed to select their subordinates. Thus, 
in point of fact, the patronage of the civil service is centred in 
the Ministry or Cabinet for the time being — the Premier, either 
in his capacity of First Minister of the Crown, or as First Lord 
of the Treasury, exercising by far the largest amount of this 
patronage, but the other ministers holding the appointments in 
their respective departnients. One circumstance, accordingly, 
which ciuiances the consequence of the ministerial or shifting 
portion in relation to the permanent body of the service, is that, 
not only is the action of the permanent body determined and 
^characterised for the time being by the ministry which lies atop 
of it, but this ministry has the TOwer of so far altering the very 
substance and constitution of the permanent service by filling 
up vacancies occuninf^ in it. 

Hitherto, almost universally in the permanent civil service of 
this country, appointments have been made on one main princi- 
ple, however variously modified Jn application — the principle of 
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what is roughly called Favour. The gatrons of the various 
offices have conferred the appointments on whomsoever they 
liked, and without being called upon to assign any stronger rea- 
son, even if they had it, than that such was their liking. Of 
course, there are natural limits to the possible vagaries of favour 
in appointing to offices. As the government of Kussia has been 
called a Despotism — tempered by assassination, so the system of 
appointments to civil office may bo called a system of absolute 
favour — tempered by the fear of public opinion. A minister will 
not, in ordinary circumstances, appoint a donkey-boy to a colonial 
clerkship, or reward a distinguished theatre-clown with a high 
place in the customs, or make a Queen’s messenger of a man 
with a w'ooden leg who plays the Pandean pipes. But within 
these ample limits the system of favour is absolute. Favour, 
however, is a vague word. When people favour their neigh- 
bours it is for certain reasons and in certain directions. Favour, 
therefore, assumes particular forms in particular circumstances ; 
and the forms which it assumes in the bestowal of government 
appointments” by those who have the patronage of them are, 
in the main, these two — Nepotism, and regard for Political 
Connexion. 

Nepotism meant originally the natural desire of a man to pro- 
vide for his ^‘nephews"’ — that being the nearest relationship 
which the ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome, who were great 
meters of the arts of Nepotism, found it convenient to acknow- 
ledge. Tt means now the tendency of a man to provide for his 
sons, his brothers, his nephews, his grandsons, his brothers-in- 
law, his sons in-Iaw', the husbands of his nieces, and so on, 
through the whole list of his relations. This tendency is stronger 
in some nations and families than in others. The Scotch have 
it largely developed. In order to judge of the extent to which 
Nepotism has practically operated within our own times in 
appointments to office, one has only to take up any official 
Directory, Parliamentary Companion, or similar book of refer- 
ence. One notices at once the prevalence of certain names ; and 
in particular how many brothers and other near relatives of 
minister or ex-ministers are imbedded in the upper ranks of the 
permanent service. We need not mention names ; nor need we 
consider whether, as is often said, the Whigs are more liable to 
Nepotism than the Tories. The ramifying power of one or two 
great Whig families is certainly remarkable. 

Nepotism pure, however,* acts less extensively than the other 
form of favour we have mentioned-— regard for political con- 
nexion. Indeed, Nepotism, in the nature of things, is seldom 
found acting purely — the relatives of a man in office getierally 
adhering to him politically, so as to occasion no struggle be- 
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tween claims of bjood and the tics of party. But Party- 
interest extends wider a'nd penetrates deeper than Nepotism 
either pure or in association with it. It is, as we have hinted, 
in the upper ranks of the service, amon{» the golden staff-appoint- 
ments of the metropolitan centre, that Nepotism is most rampant. 
But Party-interest pervades the system even to its extremities, 
and its lowest strata — makes itself felt in the Shetland Islands, 
and grasps at twenty shillings a week. The essence of this form 
of patronage is, that the ministry for the time being shall think 
themselves bound to confer vacant offices as they fall in, on per- 
sons belonging or professing to belong to their own political jjarty ; 
or, still more j)articulai*ly and necessarily, on persons vyho have 
been useful, or who may be useful, to their party. Elvery one 
knows how this habit acts. High in the ranks of society, and 
most of all in Parliament itself, below the benches on which the 
ministers and the ministers expectant sit, are men who live and 
have their being in current politics, who toil for their party, vote 
for their party, and represent their party in the counties and 
boroughs during the recess. These men, of course, are to be 
rewarded ; and when their Parliamentary chiefs come into office, 
they take the opportunity of rewarding them by giving them, 
should they wish to retire from Parliament, ])laces in the per- 
manent service. Mr. A, or Sir B. C, has sat in l^arliarncnt 
many years, has uniformly voted with the Whigs, and has most 
punctually taken his cue in all matters from the AVhig Secre- 
taries to the Treasuiy ; but a reverse of fortune has cut short his 
Parliamentary career, and a provision for his old age is neces- 
sary. The lieutenant-governorship of some island, or some office 
of £500 a year nearer home, falls vacant; the Treasury has 
bowels, and the veteran gets it. The Tories, wlicn they take 
their turn, proceed on the same principle ; and thus Whigs and 
Tories arc bedded into the service, so to speak, in alternate layers 
— the thickness of the layer depending on the time that the cor- 
responding ministry has lasted, and on the rate of mortality in 
official circles during its tenure of power. There always are 
in Parliament a number of men who make the attainment of 
a permanent office the end of their political activity. We all 
remember Mr. Drummond’s figure of the Treasury as a sow, 
perplexed in her maternal duties because her piglings out- 
number her teats. From causes connected with our traditional 
habits and prescriptions, it is chiefly among Parliamentary 
members of the legal profession that the expectation of office 
is an evident motive. Not only does the judicial branch of 
the service contain many prizes peculiar to itself-— judgeships 
and the like ; but there are many offices in the Civil Service 
which can be held only by barristers of a certain standing. 
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For a similar reason, barristers and.attoKneys are a«nong the 
most numerous expectants of place, out of Parliament. Their 
professional duties and interests arc akin to politics, and lead 
them into politics. Thej'’ are usually the most active men in 
local political meetings, and they manage county and borough 
electioneerings. Thus they have a claim upon the patronage of 
their party. It is not necessary, however, that they, or that 
others not of their profession, who are similarly active in local 
politics, should solicit favour for themselves. They also are sub- 
ject to Nepotism, and have relatives whom it is their aim to get 
into situations. Nay, beyond the circle of blood-relationship, 
each ofi these local notabilities — whether squire, attorney, or 
merchant — has his agents and attaches who are useful to him in 
private capacities, or even help him in electioneering. Here is 
a public-house keeper in whose house the committee of the Whig 
candidate met at last election ; he has several sons, and would 
be glad to got one of them into the Customs. Here, again, is a 
swarthy shoemaker who is an obstinate Tory in a street of Radi- 
cal weavers, and who not only voted for the Tory candidate 
himself among the jeers and threats of the adjacent democracy ; 
but actually made the wives of three imbecile weavers com])el 
them to go to the poll with him. Crispin is unmarried himself 
of course, but he is anxious to get a sister’s son into the Post- 
office. And so down even below the level of the suffrage, the 
influence of political clientage circulates and pierces, connecting 
every corner of these islands with the great London centre. The 
member of Parliament for the county or borough is, of course 
the medium of communication. ^^To get the member to use 
his influence with Government such is the formula of hope 
wherever there are aspirants after Government situations or 
Government favour of any kind — a formula sometimes attenu- 
ated and elongated thus, “ To get some one to speak or write 
to the member, asking him to use his influence with Govern- 
ment.” Thus beset with applications from his constituency, the 
member, even if h9is resolute against asking or receiving any 
favour for himself or his relatives, is often obliged to stand m 
the position of a solicitor in behalf of his political supporters and 
their clients. It is even understood that he must db so, and 
hence every member of Parliament is considered entitled, so long, 
as his friends are in office, to some slice of the patronage that is 
going. Nay, the moderate use of this right is almost a duty to 
party ; for how, except through the individual members, 6an thfe 
secretaries of the Treasury know; how to apply patronage for 
benefit of the concern ? Supposing there were a Whig 
for Caithness who would ask no fevours, the result is^ thutmti; 
gism in Caithness might die of inanition. Dariifg a- Tor, 
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ministry Itt I^xeter have a Tory member wlio neglects his busi- 
ness, and Mr. Hay ter will watch the growing disgust of Toryism 
round the Cathedral with pleasure, and will speculate at next 
election on having two Whigs for Exeter. 

We cannot better indicate the popular impression as to the 
way in which Government offices are to be obtained, than by 
quoting a few sentences from a small publication entitled Guide 
to Government Situationsj of which nine editions have been sold 
within a year or two by its London publisher, and the tenth, 
revised and enlarged,” seems also to be selling fast. The in- 
formation the book contains is superficial enough, but it seems 
to satisfy the demand. ' 

In the First Lord of the Treasury, as the Prime Minister of the 
Crown and the chief of that department which more or less controls 
all the other public departments, is vested the largest amount of 
Government patronage. Some of the very best appointments in all 
the branches of the Civil Service are in his gift. He appoints mainly 
to the Customs, Audit Office, Stamp Office, &c., and a large number 
of the provincial situations in the Post Office are also in his gift. 
This patronage is dispensed by the Treasury secretaries, who dispose 
of it in the manner most likely to be of service to the existing min- 
istry, chiefly through those members of the House of Commons who 
support them. The degree of attention paid to the recommendation 
of a member depends upon his value to the party he supports. One 
of the most zealous and powerful advocates of the ministerial measures 
proposed would therefore obtain the patronage of half a dozen vacan- 
cies, while the silent supporter who just wakes up in time to record 
his vote would be disregarded. This should be borne in mind by 
those who are fortunate enough to have a choice in their selection of 
a patron. The influence of members of Parliament is not con- 
fined to those offices in which the appointments are made by the 
Treasury ; but extends more or less to most of the Government 
situations, the patronage in the hands of those ministers who are 
temporary heads of departments, being dispensed with^an equal 
regard to parliamentary support. ... It®* is^as well to observe 
here, that the greater the ’number of appHcati^s on behalf of one 
individual that can be brought to bear upon the dispenser of patron- 
age, the better* Unless the one supporter be a member of unusual 
influence, 9ne will hardly procure an appointment. There seems to be 
almost a rule now adopted, that each applicant for public employment 
should have a proposer and seconder ; but, of course, every additional 
application beyond this will serve to strengthen the case. ... In soli- 
citing an appointment^ the applicant must not be too certain that he has 
gaine^bis eo4 when the member or minister puts his name down upon 
kisJ^ and promises to do his best for him ; nor, indeed, when he may 
rcf^ve an official note ilrom the Treasury, or the private secretary of 
|.the head of a department, informing him that his application ** has 
been received, and will be considered.'^ ' lliese are often merely the 
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official inodes of quieting or getting rid of application^ If the 
member really intend to serve you, he will fiave to make vigorous 
application at the proper quarter, where, as before stated, his success 
will depend upon his influence, and he may even have to be importunate 
in your behalf. . . . Again, if the person applying has not sufficient 
influenco to admit of his naming some particular office or class, he 
should not be too easy in accepting anything that may be offered to 
him, or it is not unlikely he will find himself installed in the situation 
of a tide-waiter, or some one equally valuable. . . . The permanency 
and security of the situations in government offices, and in such 
public offices as the East India House, the Bank of England, dbc., no 
doubt contribute greatly to the avidity with which such situations 
are sought. In several of the government offices, the s.alaries are not 
equal to those usually given in merchants’ and other counting-houses; 
but security is undoubtedly of great importance, as the clerks are in 
no danger of dismissal without receiving an adequate compensation, 
unless, indeed, their conduct should be grossly improper.” 

We have liitherto spoken only of those forms of patronage by 
favour which, according to general opinion, arc honest and 
respectable. So far is nepotism from being thought wrong, 
that even if the Archbishop of Canterbury used his influence to 
get a nephew or a son-in-law appointed to an office, it would be 
no stain on his character. And patronage for political pur- 
poses is also, within certain limits, considered perfectly fair. 
There are abuses, however, in the system of patronage by favour, 
at which even ordinary morality is shocked. Patronage for 
political purposes when carried beyond a ifertain point, becomes 
what is called political corruption. Offices are sometimes con- 
ferred to bribe a man, or to silence and paralyze him, or to re- 
ward him for apostasy ; and those wh8 know the official world 
well, are somewhat liberal in their estimates of the amount of 
patronage laid out in this way. Then, lower still, there is — 
facts will not permit the most charitable to deny it — actual 
political ^simony, the actual sale of offices for money. For 
many years Britain has not been disgraced by having any 
minister, or head of a department, to whom the suspicion of such 
baseness could, by possibility, be attached. But that among 
those who have influence with ministers and heads of depart- 
ments, or who have influence with those who have influence 
with them, there are persons of both sexes who convert theit 
opportunities of assisting men to offices into hard cash, is but too 
surely proved. What else can those advertisements mean, oflfor- 
ing douceurs of £500, £100, or £50, or of the first year's sal&w, 
to any lady or gentleman who will legally” procure for ^ 
advertiser a situation under government, or in some 
office? ; : V 

On the other hand, as we rejoice to admit, much viiiae of 
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the truest kiiul lias flourished under the system of patronage 
by favour. It is impossible to speak too higlily of such “ virtue 
under difficulties,” as some eminent men now in office have ex- 
hibited in the use of their right to make appointments. Free to 
choose ^Yhom they liked, some ministers and heads of depart- 
ments have voluntarily acted on the principle of seeking for 
men of ascertained merit, independently either of family or of 
political connexion. Probably appointments, solely with a view 
to merit and fitness, arc most numerous in those cases where 
the patron is directly and closely interested in the success of the 
appointment, as when the working Heads of Departments appoint 
their immediate subordinates. An abstract and unflinching de- 
termination, be^^ond this sphere of personal interest, to appoint 
only fit men, and to appoint the right men to the right places, is 
a hiijher virtue, hardly to be expected of any except the very best 
official liiiinan nature. Sometimes, however, the force of public 
opinion, or of actual official necessity, comes to the aid of minis- 
terial conscientiousness, and some man already marked out by 
the finger of all, as the man for a particular post, receives it. 
Thus Rowland Hill was carried into the Post-office ; the 
universal voice designated him, and the government at last 
accepted him. One may say also, that generally and through- 
out the service, even where those who have j)atronage do not 
make ascertained merit the sole ground on which they bestow 
office, they often make it a ground. Of two or more candi- 
dates, equally eligible on grounds of political connexion, 
patrons will generally select the one who has the best testi- 
monials of personal fitness. We believe, in particular, that 
when an election j’ests-with a mixed Board, there is great 
fairness and care in the examination of testimonials ; and in 
some classes of cases — as, for example, in government appoint- 
ments to professorships and other educational offices — political 
motives prevail only to this extent, that the patrons^will not 
appoint one who is notoriously their political opponent. All 
in all, there is evidence that we have greatly improved in this 
respect, and that a regard for merit and fitness irrespective of 
political ends, is more common in high quarters, whether 
among Whigs or Tories, than it was in tlio comfortable old 
times of Eldon and Dundas. The practice already adopted 
in jsome departments of the service, of sulnecting candidates to 
some kind of examination, and subsequently to a probation, be- 
fore confirming them in their appointments, testifies to the same 
fact. It is already a rule, we understand, to have some kind of 
examination of clerks before admitting thorn into any of the 
, following offices, — the Treasury, the Colonial Office, tlie Board of 
Trade, the Privy Council Office, the Poor Law Board, the War 
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Office, the Ordnance Office, the Audit OlpSce, the Paymaster- 
General’s Office, the Inland Revenue Office, the Emigration 
Office, and some others. These examinations may not be very 
rigid, nor the probations which follow them very severe; but 
even the form of requiring them is something. 

Having thus described the present system according to which 
men are admitted into the civil service,** whether as holders of 
staff-ap])ointments, or as entrants in the graduated portions of 
the service, it remains to indicate the manner in which persons 
once in the service arc treated, and the nature of the regulations 
by which they are moved about or promoted in it. 

The first fact to be noted here is that, as a general rule, 
there is no dismissal from the service. Oi^e ifi it, a man is 
safe lor life. In the language of the handbook already quoted, 
it is one of the peculiar arlvantagos of the government and 
other public offices, as compared with private mercantile 
cstablislimenls, that the clerks are in no danger of dismissal 
without an adequate compensation; unless, indeed, their conduct 
should be grossly iniproj)er.” In point of fact, nothing but 
flagrant criminality, such as the law itself would ))unisli, occasions 
dismissal from the older and more desirable portions of the civil 
service, after one has been formally enrolled on the lists. The 
contrast is thus immense between government offices and private 
mercantile, or even the great railway establishments, in which 
the right of dismissal for any fault, or even for general feeble- 
ness and inefficiency, is rigidly maintained. When for any 
reason short of flagrant misconduct, a person is dismissed from 
a government office, it is the custom to pension him off — a 
thing unheard of in private establisimients, except in very 
])eculiar cases. Moreover, it is the rule of government offices 
to deduct a certain sum from the incomes of those employed 
in them, for the purposes of a superannuation fund, providing 
for their support in case of ill health, and during the decline of 
life. This is andlher difference between the public or civil, and 
private services, in which latter insurance against ill-health and 
old age is usually a matter of option and individual prudence. 

The second peculiarity in the civil service affecting the char- 
acter of those who belong to it, consists in what may be called 
the inflexibility and mutual independence of its arrangements. 

Routine,” though a favourite word, is hardly the proper w^ord 
here. In private establishments there is and must be routine 
a rigid system of checks and counter-checks is enforced; the 
division of labour is carried as far as possible j and every person, 
from the highest to the lowest, has a special round of dbtles 
allotted to him. Private estaulisbments, however, have the 
power of self-adjustment ; the routine adopted iu them is that 
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resulting from the h^riponious action of a machine^ all the parts 
of which are made to suit each other and the general purpose of 
the whole ; and changes are immediately made as circumstances 
require them. The “ routine” of public offices is different. 
The arrangements and divisions of employment in these offices 
have come down from the past, and are fixed, or nearly so ; 
each office is indepenflent of the other, and yet two or more 
offices may often be engaged in the same business ; nor is there 
any presiding authority, as in private establishments, to shift 
the officials i^m one kind of occupation to another, according 
to the ascertained differences of their qualifications. This 

fragmentary, character” of the public service, and this con- 
fusion of the “ n^hanical” with the intellectual” kinds of 
labour in many offices, seem worthy of particular remark. 

Finally. The principle of promotion in the public service, so 
far as there is promotion, is almost exclusively that of seniority. 
On this point it is best to quote the account given in the Blue- 
Book. 

“ The advance of salaries in the public service is regulated upon a 
twofold principle. Each man, on being appointed lo a clerkship in 
a particular class, receives for the first year, and in syme cases for 
the first two or three years, what is called the minimum salary of 
that class, after which his salary increases, by a certain annual incre- 
ment to what is called the maximum salary ; that is to say, if the 
minimum be £100 a year, the maximum £300, and the annual 
increment £15, the clerk receives £100 in the first year, £115 in 
the second, £130 in the third, and so on till his salary reaches £300, 
at which point it must remain stationary, unless he is promoted to a 
higher class. lie may, however, at any time, wdicther before or 
after attaining the maximum salary of one class, be promoted to' a 
higher on the occurrence of a vacancy, if he is considered deserving 
of such promotion, and he will immediately thereupon begin to 
receive the minimum salary of the higher class, and to advance 
therefrom by annual increments without rcferenc^to the amount bo 
was previously receiving. The theory of the public service is, that 
the annual increase of salary from the minimum to the maximum of 
the class, is given as a matter of course as the reward of service, and 
with no reference to the comparative merits of individuals ; but that 
promotion from class to class is the reward of merit, or rather that it 
is regulated by a consideration of the public interests, end that those 
only are to be transferred from one class to a higher who have shewn 
themselves capable of rendering valuable services to it. This salu- 
tary pinciple is, however, in practice often overlooked, and promo- 
tion m>ia class to class, as well as the annual rise within the class, is 
more commonly regulated by seniority than by merit.” 

The purport of what we have stated as to the manner in which 
the service treats those who have once been admitted into it, is 
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that, according to the present arrangeqieota there is little or no- 
thing in it of that professional stimulus which arises from fear on 
the one hand, or from hope and high chances on the other. 
Dismissal from the service being unknown, except in cases of 
flagrant misconduct ; men once admitted into it are relieved 
from all care or responsibility, except that of keeping within 
the pale of ordinary honesty. The service itself undertaking 
the insurance of its members against destitution in ill health 
or in old age, by deducting annually from the salaries, one 
strong motive to prudence is withdrawn ; though, as the super- 
annuation fund is only for the benefit of the civil servants 
themselves, and does not include their wives or families, there 
may still in many cases remain other motives to prudence. 
Again, the fragmentary character of the service, the strict 
demarcation kept up in it between offices apparently allied, 
and the incapacity of change or self-adaptation in each oflke 
to suit circumstances, jointly operate to prevent men being 
placed where, by the mere force of natural disposition, they 
would work best, and have most interest in their work. Lastly, 
the advance of salaries within each class taking place as a matter 
of course, and by mere seniority, without reference to merit, 
and promotion from one class to another being generally regu- 
lated by the same principle of seniority, and but occasionally by 
merit, there is an absence in the civil service of all, or nearly 
all, those incentives to exertion which arise from free and eager 
professional competition. 

Wc have shortly described the system of the civil service, 
and we have now to ask. How does this system work? To 
many it may seem superfluous to ask such a question. Accord- 
ing to universal experience, and the general principles of human 
nature, it may be confidently asserted beforehand, and without 
any inquiry whatever, that such a system must work ill. The 
materials at first admitted into the civil service by si!lch a 
system as is followed in making the original appointments — a 
system of nepotism, political favouritism, and sometimes actual 
political corruption, relieved only occasionally by an appoint- 
ment on the ground of ascertained merit — must, of necessity, be 
of a quality below the avera^. The methods, again, pursued 
in the service itself, are of a kind necessarily to deteriorate the, 
originally bad materials brought into it, instead of making the 
6est of them. All this, we say, might be baldly asseim 4 
pritmy by any one capable of inferring effects from causes. The 
general mind is so constituted, however, that it requires evidence 
of another kind than this; and so far is such evidence 
being deficient^ that the only difficulty is to orgaiihM iiito 
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thing like shape and ^brevity the overwhelming abundance of it 
that lies ready to our hands. 

And first, there is the evidence of competent testimony/. Let 
us call a few witnesses out of a crowd that offer themselves. 
We cite first the evidence of the official llcport on the Civil 
Service, prepared last year by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Assistant 
Secretaiy to the Treasury, and Sir Stafford Northcote, as the 
result of inquiries with which they had been charged, into the 
actual state of the chief government offices, and now reprinted 
in tlie Blue Book named at the head of our article. To this we 
append the independent testimony of other eminent men, obtained 
since the Beport. 

Evidence of the Official Report hy Sir Charles Trevelyan^ Assistant- 
Secretaiy to the Treasury^ and Sir Stafford Northcote . — “ It would 
be natural to expect that so important a profession would attract 
into its ranks the ablest and the most ambitious of the youth of 
the country ; that the keenest emulation would prevail amoii^j; 
those who had entered it; and that such as were endowed with 
superior (Qualifications, would tapidly rise to distinction and public 
eminence. Sueh, however, is by no means the case. Admission 
into the civil service is indeed eagerly sought after; but it is for 
the unambitious and the indolent or incapable tbaf it is chiefly 
desired. Those whose abilities do not warrant an ex{>ectation that 
they will succeed in the open professions, where they must encounter 
the competition of their contemporaries, and those whom indolence 
of temperament or physical infirmities unfit for active exertions, are 
placed in the civil service, where they may obtain an honourable 
livelihood with little labour and no risk ; where their success depends 
upon their simply avoiding any flagrant misconduct, and attending 
with moderate regularity to routine duties ; and in which they «u*(3 
.secured against the ordinary consequences of old age or failing licalth, 
by an arrangement which provides them with the means of support- 
ing themselves after they have become incapacitated. It may be 
noticed, in particular, that the comparative lightness of the work, and 
the certainty of provision in case of retirement owing to bodily inca- 
pacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends of sickly 
youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in the service of 
the government ; and the extent to which the public are coqscqucntly 
burdened, first with the salaries of officers who are obliged to absent 
themselves from their duties on account of ill health, and afterwards 
with their pensions when they retire on the same plea, wquld hardly 
'be credited by those who have not had opportunities of observing the 
operation of the system. It is not our intention to suggest that all 
public servants entet^, the employment of the government with such 
views, as these; but we. apprehend that, ns regards a large proportion of 
them, these motives mot^ or less influenced those who acted for them 
in the choice of a profession ; while, on the other hand, there are 
probably very few who have chosen tliis line of life with a view to 
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vaising themselves to public eminence. The,rq;sult naturally is, that 
the public service suffers both in internal efficiency and in public 
estimation. The character of the individual influences the mass ; 
and it is thus that wo often hear complaints of official delays, 
official evasions of difficulty, and official indisposition to improvement. 
There are, however, numerous honourable exceptions to these obser- 
vations ; and the trustworthiness of ^he entire body is impeached.” — 
Import appended to Blue Book^ pp. 4, 5. 

Evidence of Sir James Stephen^ ICC B,^ late Under Secretary oj 
State for the Colonial Department^ and now Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Cambridge. — “During my long connexion (the 
thirty-five years preceding 1847) with the colonial department, so 
many were the personal changes there, that, I think, two only of the 
members of that office who belonged to it on my arrival among them, 
remained there at the time of my departure. 1 thus became acquainted 
with a number of clerks in that establishment, very far exceeding the 
number borne on its roll at present or at any other given time. What 
I am about to say relates to the Avhole succession, and not exclusively 
to the body of which I took leave seven years ago. They were 
clearly distinguishable into three classes: the first a very small 
minority ; the second being more numerous than the first ; and the 
third exceeding the numbers of the other two united. With an 
occasional exception, they all had the education, the manners, the 
feelings, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen. But in 
respect of their fitness foir the duties assigned to them, they differed 
as, in our annual IVipos at Cambridge, the ‘ wranglers * differ from 
the ‘senior and junior optimes/ and these last from the ‘o/ oroXXoi 
the first class having been so composed that it is difficult to speak of 
them truly without the appearance of exaggeration ; the members of 
the second class having been meritorious public servants ; and the third, 
or most numerous class, having been made up of persons of whose 
official character nothing but the obligation which you have imposed 
upon me would induce me to speak at all. In the narrow circle of 
the first of these classes were to be found, not, indeed, combined in 
any one of the meinhers of it, but variously distributed through them 
all, qualities of which 1 can still never think without the highest 
admiration and respect; Such as large capacity of mind, literary 
powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable energy, 
mature experience in public affairs, and an absolute self-devotion to 
the public service. It comprised some men who must have risen to 
eminence in any field of open competition, and who, if born to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have aspired to hold the seals of 
the office in which they were serving as subordinates. The second 
of the three classes which I have mentioned, was composed of vdntL. 
who performed diligently, faithfully, and judiciously, the duties W 
which they were called; and those duties were,, not rarely, such tul 
belonged rather to ministers of state than to the clerks in the 
of such a minister. The members of the thifd class — that is, As 
tnaptity of the members of the Cohnial Departinent^ in my time^ poeuiin^ 
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only in a low degreCj and some of them in a degree incredibly low^ either 
the talents or the habits of men of husinesSi or the industry^ the zealy or the 
knowledge required for the effective performance of their appropriate 
Junctions. . . . Neither have I any doubt as to the cause of these 
extreme disparities between the persons of whom the establishment 
of the office was composed. The members of that which 1 have 
designated the * first class’ were, Nearly all, men who had been sought 
out and appointed on account of their well ascertamed fitness for the public 
service. The members of that to which 1 have given the designation 
of the ^ third class’ were, without eosceptioriy men who had been appointed 
to gratify the political^ the domestic^ or the pen'sonal feelings of their patrons 
— that is, of the successive Secretaries of State. The merol^rs of the so- 
called second class ’ were chiefly, though not exclusively, indebted to 
such nepotism for their introduction into the department. . . • The 
members of the ^ first,’ and, in some cases, of the ‘second’ dIass, also 
joined us not as schoolboys, but in their early manhood, with their 
intellectual habits formed, and with a fund, more or less considerable, 
of literary or scientific knowledge. The members of what I have 
described as the ‘ third class,* usually entered the office at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, coming directly from school, and bringing with 
them no greater store of information or maturity of mind than usually 
belongs to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, Westminster, or Rugby. 
What they so brought, they never afterwards increased by any private 
study. Finding themselves engaged in the actual business of life, 
they assumed that their preparation for it whs complete ; and (as far 
as 1 could judge) they never afterwards made or attempted any mental 
self-improvement. ... It would be superfluous to point out in detail 
the injurious results of such a composition of one of the highest 
departments of the state. Among the less obvious consequences of 
it were, the necessity it imposed on the beads of the office of under- 
taking, in their own persons, an amount of labour to which neither 
their mental nor their bodily powers were really adequate ; the need- 
less and very inconvenient increase of the numbers borne on the 
clerical list ; the frequent transference of many of their appropriate 
duties to ill-educated and ill-paid supernumeraries; and the not m- 
frequent occurrence of misteJeea and oversights so serious, as oocasionaUy 
to imperil interests of high national importance. ... In reliance on 
much uniform, concurrent, and credible evidence from others, and in 
iwKance on what I myself knew and observed at the Board of Trade, 
I believe that the state of the Colonial Department, as 1 have described 
it, is no unfair example and illustration of the state of the other great 
departments of the government, as they existed during my personal 
connexion wiflb the public service.”-— Book, pp. 72-74. 

Evidence of Edwin Chadunek, Esq.^ C.B^ recently one of the Oom* 
msehnere cf the Qmeral Board of Health.-^*^ It will be found that 
only two of ;the public offices are chiefly composed of members of 
ariitoeratical fiimuies ; the actual minority of the other offices being 
otherwise eonstituted; The fiiel Is, &at at present only a small pro- 
portion of the whole mass of patronage has b^n obtained by the repre- 
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sentatives of the county constituencies, or by persons of high position, 
and that a larger and increasing proportion hhs'been obtained for the 
constituencies of the smaller boroughs by persons of tho lower condi- 
tion. . . . It is a fact, really of most serious consequence, that 

this larger proportion of appointments has been given, not only to 
persons of lower condition, but to persons of education and qualifica- 
tions greatly below the average of their own class. A secretary, 
complaining of tlie disadvantages of his service, related in illustration, 
that out of three clerks, sent to him from the usual sources, there 
was only one of whom any use whatsoever could be made, and that, 
of the other two, one came to take his place at the office leading a 
bull-dog by a string. I have been assured that, under another com- 
mission, out of eighty clerks supplied by the patronage secretary, 
there were not more than twelve who were worth their salt for the 
performalice of service requiring only a sound common education. A 
retired officer, writing to me on this subject, of lively official interest, 
says, ‘ A faithful portrait of the parties who have procured appoint- 
ments in public offices might well be considered as a scandalous 
misrepresentation. Many instances could be given of young men, 
the sons gf respectable parents, who were found unable to read or 
write, and utterly ignorant of accounts. Two brothers, one almost 
imbecile, the other much below the average of intellect, long retained 
appointments, though never equal to higher work than the lowest 
description of copying. Another young man was found unable, on 
entering, to number tho pages of a volume of official papers beyond 
10. It used to be by no means uncommon to have a fine fashionably 
dressed young man introduced as the junior clerk : on trial, he turns 
out fit for nothing. The head of the department knows, fix>m old 
experience, that a representation of this fact to higher quarters would 
merely draw down ill-will upon himself; the first official duty, there- 
fore, with which the young man is charged, is to take a month’s 
leave of absence, that bo may endeavour to learn to write. Besides 
the imbecile who is below work, and the coxcomb who is above it, 
there are other kinds of unprofitable officers, including a large claas 
who have ability enough, if they would apply. The public offitM 
have been a resource for many an idle dissipated youth, with whom 
other occupations have been tried in vain. Suoh a person can be 
made little use of, whatever be his abilities, because he cannot be 
pasted. No one can teli to-day whore he will be to-morrow. The 
ice is in a fine condition, and be skates for a couple of days ; a review 
tempts him ; a water party cannot be resisted ; and after dancing all 
night he is not seen at the office next morning. In fiiot, causes of 
absence are endless. Incessant altercation takes place with his 
superiors, with little effect, for he knows they cannot degrade or 
dimias him, as a merchant or a banker would do, and he is proof 
against fines and minor punishments. At last he is given up e$ 
utterly ineorrigible. Instances slso oecit? ot good abilines and Hah 
positions rendered powerless hy nnconquerable indolisnoo«’^*p*^j^ 
Book^ pp. 180, 181. 
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Evidence of W, G. Anderson^ E$q,j Principal Clerk for Financial 
Business at the Treas\trj,^\yi’Q quote this as proving, among other 
things, the inefficiency of the present plan of examinations and pro- 
bation, even where such a plan, so far an improvement in itself, has 
been adopted.] — “ The practice hitherto adopted has been to throw 
upon the executive officer at the head of each olFice the odium of 
rejecting the nominee of the Treasury, or of his immediate superior 
in office, and of justifying such rejection by the results of an exami- 
nation, the extent of which is in a great measure left to his own 
discretion. The consequences of this practice are precisely those 
which might be expected. A disinclination to injure the prospects 
of a young man on the tlircshold of his career, and the desire to avoid 
the chance of a collision witli his patrons, generally secure to every 
candidate of doubtful acquirements the most indulgent consideration 
of his deficiencies ; and although he may be wanting in those quali- 
fications which would give an assurance of his becoming in time fit 
for the higher duties of the department, his competency to pcrfoimi 
the lowest quality of duty in the office to which he has been nomi- 
nated will, in most cases, secure him against rejection. ... I 
will mention a circumstance within my own experience which oc- 
curred in a large department of account, and which strikingly illus- 
trates the consequences of a deficient examination. During the early 
period of my service, the commissioner at the head of a large depart- 
ment was desirous of introducing improvements in the mode of 
keeping the account.^ of his office — improvements a.s urgently pressed 
upon his notice by the defective state of the accounts themselves, as 
by the increased demands of Parliament for information which his 
books could imperfectly supply. Having had some experience him- 
self, before he was appointed to office, of the system by which com- 
mercial men reduce to order the large and varied o}>erations of trad»*, 
he determined upon applying the principles of that system to the 
public accounts of his department; but, although he had a large 
establishment of clerks almost wholly employed in the business of 
accounts to select from, he could not find one who was sufficiently 
conversant with the scientific principles of accounts to carry out his 
plans of improvement. If the system which he proposed to introduce 
had been one of modern invention, or only partially known, such a 
result might have been accounted for, but it W'as one which for a 
long period has been in almost universal practice in this and other 
countries for all accounts of any magnitude, and which must have 
been co-existent with commerce itself. ... It must not bo sup- 
posed that the mischief of admitting ill-qualified persons into depart- 
ments of account is limited to the inconvenience of a defective plan 
of account. The security which the system itself ought to provide is 
supplied by creating departments of cheeky or by other complicated contri- 
vances^ which, being further involved by legislation founded upon 
render the public accounts unintelligible to all but the few to 
whom they have become familiar by long practice. A stricter exa- 
mination of persons admitted to clerkships would, moreover, be pro- 
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(Inctivc of economy. Every person who has had experience in 
conducting a large oifice will admit that^'if *all were really efficient, 
not only would the business be better and more expeditiously done, 
but it would be probably executed by two-thirds of the number of 
clerks at present employed .^^ — Blue Book^ pp. 235, 236. 

The sum and substance of all this evidence, and of much more 
to a similar effect that might be quoted, is that, in almost every re- 
spect, the public civil service of this country \^far below the stand- 
ard of the most ordinary pAvate service — not such private service 
as is exhibited in the great model establishments, which are 
among the wonders of the metropolis, and other large commercial 
towns, but such private service, as even common easy-going 
firms find necessary to their prosperous existence. So widely is 
this known, that Mr. Chadwick states it as a fact, of which he 
has been informed, that experienced mercantile firms are re- 
luctant to ixjceive into their employment persons who have pre- 
viously served in government offices; the heads of such firms 
being ])ersuaded that the habits contracted in the government 
service are a positive disqualification for subsequent efficiency in 
ordinary business. It is accepted even among official people 
tlieinselves, as an axiom, that ^‘government does everything 
badly,” and that wherever it is j)ossible to hhve work done 
by private or contract service, it is wisest and most economical 
to have it so done. Sir Kobert Peel himself, in discussing 
the proposal that government should take the railway system of 
the country into its hands, and so manage works of such vast 
national importance, on higher and more comprehensive princi- 
ph's than w'ere likely to emerge from the conflicts of private 
greed, and hundreds of local companies, protested that anything 
was better tlian to place the conduct of affairs, which it was at 
all possible to manage otherwise, in the torpid hands of govern- 
ment.” Carried out to its logical consequences, the notion in- 
volved in this striking phrase, amounts to this, that the onl^ 
reason for the existence of government at all, is, not that it 
performs work better than private enterprise, but that it under- 
takes, and in jits own comparatively bungling manner discharges, 
certain important kinds of work which private enterprise never 
thinks of, and would necessarily leave undone. Such is the opinion 
now getting abroad ; it is not necessary for us fully to discuss it 
hero, or to propound any theoiy of the true functions of govern- 
ment ; all that we remark is, that, in a great measure, the opinion 
in question may have its origin in ex]ierience of government as 
it is, and not in knowledge of government as it might be. 

So much for the verdict of testimony and of floating opinion 
as to the working of our civil service as now constituted ; but 
unfortunately — we had almost said fortunately^ but the word 
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would seem ghastly m such a context — there is other and more 
palpable evidence still! There is the evidence of the recent and 
terrible break-down of British power in the eyes of the whole 
world. On the purely military causes of our disasters in the 
Crimea it is not our part to say anything here. But the civil 
system was notoriously concerned. All that machinery by which 
tile connexion between the army abroad, and the nation at home 
was kept up, appertained to the civil service. The arm;^ going 
to the East was like the miner who descends into the pit ; the 
civil service was like the man who remains above to hold and let 
out the rope. The pitman ma^ perish by bis own carelessness ; 
but he may be the most practised pitman in the world, and yet 
his life may be sacrificed by the inattention or stupidity of the 
comrade on whom he depends. Some thirteen, out of about 
fifty departments in all, composing the civil service, were more 
or less put to trial in this Crimean enterprise. It was cer- 
tainly a heavy strain upon them. If there were weak points, 
it was sure to find these out. But the result sliewed that they 
were rotten all through, or, at least, that many of them were rot- 
ten. Of course, there is still the dispute how much of the blame 
as borne by these departments severally and jointly, lay with the 
*^men” and how much with the system,” — meaning by sys- 
tem” that routine and division of responsibilities in each depart- 
ment, which hampered and bewildered the ^^men,” and that 
interlacing and mutual checking of the departments which hain- 

G Tcd and bewildered them still more. We believe both were to 
ame. We believe there were ^^men^in each part of the busi- 
ness who, making all allowance for the system, were scandalously 
culpable, and ought to be punished for their individual acts and 
omissions. It is the necessity of the service, as now constituted, 
that it must have such men” in it. We believe also that the 
system” paralyzed the men, such as they were, and made them 
out-idiot themselves. The system” is indeed in part determined 
by the quality of the men.” As stated by Mr. Anderson in the 
passage quoted above from his evidence, the worse the personnel 
of any omce or service, the more complicated and involved must 
be the system of checks and counterchecks devised for the regula- 
tion of that office or service. Where there is ability and honour 
there may be latitude and discretion; but forms are barriers 
against confusion and chicane. This ought to be borne in mind 
in speaking for or against routine. Bed tape” is an article not 
at all in mvour at present ; but the more confused an official is 
naturally, the more is it neoessai^ to insist that he shall use red 
tape. But, this discussion apart, it remains true that, as tested 
by the strain of an enterprise of that* kind which is believed most 
easy to our national gen!us-<-4n enterprise of material organiaa- 
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tion— our dvil service has wofdlly failed. It is also true that 
the French civil service has not so faildll m ‘the same enterprise, 
or has not failed to nearly the same extent. 

Hitherto we have attended only to the workings of the pre- 
sent constitution of the civil service in the matter of appoint- 
ments and promotions, — as that constitution is found to aftect the 
efficiency of the service itself. But another question remains. 
How do these arrangements, how does that system of appoint- 
ments and promotions whira prevails in the civil service, act 
reflexly upon British society and the British national character ? 
This is an aspect of the general question* to which too little at- 
tention has been paid, l^t this is perhaps the more important 
part of the inquiry. One of the very differences between Govwn- 
ment and other bodies is that Government is bound as far as pos- 
sible to give a secondary or educational character to all that it does 
— having regard not only to the success of its undertakings, but 
also to the educational effects upon the community at large of 
the methods it adopts in its undertakings. If, in carrying out 
an object however small. Government can collaterally set the seal 
of its approbation upon any struggling virtue, or foster any grow- 
ing principle of good, or recommend and exemplify any improved 
habit in the conduct of business, this also ought to enter into its 
calculations. Government is in the centre of the nation ; there 
it stands with ail eyes directed towards it ; where then, if not in 
its actions, shall the community look for that high style and 
tone which may be given to actions however common f The. 
oasy and economical attainment of the end in view ought, of 
course, to be studied by Government as well as by other 
agents and corporations ; but along with this there on^t to be 
a certain sentiment of the position, a certain aesthetic gesture 
and 'turn of the arm, in all tliat it does. Less now than in ' the 
days of antiquity do Governments build temples, set up statucf, 
cause great pictures to be painted, and in other audi ways ex- 
press and cultivate for the community those feelings which 
transcend the merely iiseful or economic ; but something <ff this 
function still remains for them. They may be artists in their 
own actions." A War splendidly conducted may be as good for 
the mind as the sight of a Gothic cathedral ; the appointment of 
a deserving man to be a village postman may have as fine e^ts 
on the local sense of accuracy and beauty as the setting up of a 
new masterpiece by Dick Tinto ovw the door of the village inn. 

Now, if civil appointments and tlmir dirset. resnlts are as 
we have represented tliem to be, .eaa.,jt be said that Govern- 
ment fulfils this part of its dut^f If, where ability, vigour, 
punctuality, truth, and enlightened metho^ would natazaity.be 
looked for, a people finds notlung but stupidity, weakness, dday, 
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meanness, and all that is lumbering and obsolete, how can it fail 
to be disgusted, and 'to* have its sense of reverence shaken? 
The diflBculty under which we are placed, of keeping the injunc- 
tion “ to reverence the powers that be," is certainly a great evil. 
It is a moral misfortune for a community to have a Government 
which it cannot thoroughly respect. Such a community lias its 
sense of the fitness of things unhinged ; it has lost its main ex- 
ternal symbol of what is good and regular. If the only church 
clock in a parish keeps all sorts of hours, how shall the parish- 
ioners set their watches ? Tt is not everyone tjiat can make 
out the time of day by the sun. It is even a pity, where there 
are many clocks, that the most conspicuous should be the least 
accurate. 

Can any one pretend to say, that, in constructing itself on 
the principle of nepotism, or in permitting nepotism to assist in 
its construction more than necessarily must be. Government is 
fulfilling that educational duty, as regards the probable elfoct 
upon the intellectual and moral habits of the community, which 
ought collaterally to be studied in all its actions? We think 
not. For our part, we regard Nepotism as one of those things, 
the existing amount of which, so far as society is concerned, may 
most freely and most safely be diminished. Aftection for one\s 
relatives, and a desire to push them on in the world, are natural ; 
and such characteristics in a man may even be to his credit. 
We say nothing against that. We are not attacking nepotism 
in Itself as between uncle and nephew ; we arc only attacking it 
as between uncle and nephew on the one hand and society on 
the other. It may be all right and natural for an uncle to try 
to push his nephew on ; but it may be as right for society to be 
on its guard against young gentlemen who rest their claims on 
being the nephews of their uncles. It may also be for the good 
of^ nephews in general to have their faith in the power of nephew- 
ship abated. When one remembers how many young gentle- 
men one meets at evening parties whose sole hopes in lim seem 
to rest in that uncle in the Tayezzhury’’ whom they expect to 

do something faw” them, one cannot but think so. One can- 
not but think that it would be a service to these young gentle- 
men themselves to have this reliance taken away from tnem in 
sufficient time ; and, considering their number, one would ex- 
pect a perceptible increase of energy in society from such a dis- 
enchantment. 

But the bad effects of nepotism, as acting in the government 
system, on the principles and morals of the community are as 
nothing compared with the bad effects which result from the 
universal ana ingrained habit of conferring offices on grounds of 
political connexion* We liave not words strong enough to ox- 
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press all \vc feel on tliig subject. The use o/ patronage for poli- 
tical purposes is, even in its purest fornSs, a species of corruption. 
Do not let us bo mistaken. We know well the assertion so often 
made, that “government by party” is a necessity of modern 
times; and we are prei)ared in the main, to accept the statement 
as true. A dualism, a division into at least two parties, perpetu- 
ally at war with eacli other, and generating motion out of their 
conflicts — such seems to be the universal form of political pro- 
gress in States at all free. It was so in ancient times ; it is so 
now. Aristocracy and Democracy, the Populus and the Plcbs, 
(jTUclphs ami Ghibellines, Whigs and Tories, Dig-endians and 
Little-endians — such divisions always wore, and always will be. 
Any number of men thrown by chance together and called upon 
to manage certain common affairs, will in the end split them- 
selves into two parties with a line of demarcation between them. 
This is a fact in the natural history of the s])ecies. Put it is to 
bo resretted. Tlie necessity of being or of seeming to be either 
a Whig or a Tory, is one of the misfortunes in the otherwise 
happy lot of being born a Driton. It is the right and the duty 
of every man to judge of events as they occur, and of measures 
as they are submitted to him ; and he is a coward who fears to 
have an independent opinion. Solon made it a capital offence 
\\\ a citizen to be neutral in any great public controversy. It 
will also so happen that certain men, from common intellectual 
tendencies and the like, will usually, without any prior inter- 
('ourso, find themselves on the same side in their judgments of 
events, or in their votes on measures. This one may call legiti- 
mate \\'higgism or Toryism. 'Ihe names in such cases are but 
inductions from the facts. But wlien the order is reversed, 
when Whiggism and Toryism are made deductive, wdien pre- 
vious judgments and previous votes are supposed to beget an 
obligation on future ones, when the very name of Whig or Tory 
becomes in itself a rule of thought or action, then one is in- 
clined to regret that the names were ever invented. To have 
ones whole mental activity, one’s outgoings and incomings, 
“ conditioned,” as the philosophers say, by this antithesis be- 
tween AVhiggisin and Toryism; to have these two chairs, as 
it were, carried about with one wJierover one moves, and 
officiously set down on the ground wherever one rests, and to 
be told that one must sit in the one or the other of them, if ono 
is to he a reputable charactei; — why, it is wretchedness 
and injury unparalleled 1 You are on the top of a moun- 
tain, gazing down and around on the scene it commands ; you 
feel a tap on the shoulder, you turn round, and there is 
Society at your back with the everlasting two chairs, and 
the everlasting invitation to be seated in one of them. You 
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are in a picture gs^Hcry admiring a picture ; there is Society 
at your back again with the same two chairs, and the ques- 
tion whether you will sit in the Tory chair or in the Whig 
chair while you look at the landscape. And so in everything 
that you say or do. It is in vain that one protests, and argues, 
and suggests the possibility of, in some cases, — being neutral. The 
two chairs are still brought round wherever you go, and it is at 
your peril if you do not sit on one of them. The social neces- 
sity of being either a Whig or a Tory has, in fact, extended 
itself into a constant condition of all individual thought, and all 
individual activity. It follows one into art, literature, the pulpit, 
and even into the secrecies of meditation and self-communion. 
Have we not Whig and Tory novels. Whig and Tory dramas. 
Whig and Tory pictures ? Nay, in such works, over and above 
the unconscious reproduction through the imagination, often in 
a most subtle manner, of the Whig and Tory prejudice that has 
been imbibed into the being from childhood, do we not often 
detect, what is far worse, a conscious restraint of the imagination 
by the fear of seeming untrue to the Whiggism or Toryism that 
one has socially professed ? It is the same in our judgments of 
such works. We are looking at a picture ; we like it ; >vc hear 
that the painter is a Tory, and at once wc like it less ! A Tory 
critic, on the other hand, cannot be fair to a Whig poet ; he 
will praise him too little because he does not like his .Whiggism, 
or too much for fear of being misled by that dislike 1 In fact 
there are few of us who can take a walk in a frosty night, and 
look up to the stars, or sit in our rooms and look into our own 
heai-ts, otherwise than as Whigs or Tories. It lias become, as 
it were, a law of our universal thinking that we shall view all 
things in this wretched alternation of black and white. The 
men are few and far between that have saved their souls free 
from this thraldom ; and that, looking over the face of nature, 
can take in, as nature offers and has proportioned them, all the 
coloured beauties of the spectral beam, from rod, through middle 
green and blue, to Aiding violet. And yet, as a glance among 
our contemporaries will tell us, these are onr best and greatest 
men. We will not name names; but we do not know one 
truly gtcat man of the present day of whom we can certainly 
say that he is systematically either a Whig or a Tory. They 
have decided opinions, 'decided tendencies; sometimes their 
mood, if translated into action, would harmonize with some in- 
dividual Whig or Tory movement ; sometimes it is so translated 
into action, and they vote and subscribe with an oner^ which 
would have saved their heads from Solon*8 law ; but Whigs or 
Tories they are not. They will not ait invariably in the one, 
or invariably In the other, of the two chairs ; and if officious 
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Society persists in bringing tko chairs round after them wher- 
ever they go, it is well if they only shodk “common notions of 
consistency by sitting npw on the one, now on the other, and 
now on both put together, and do not proceed to the extremity 
of breaking both chairs in a rage over Society’s head. 

Now it is surely a pity to do anything to increase, more than 
is absolutely necessary, the strength of this polarizing influence 
which exists already in British society, dividing it, like water 
under galvanic action, into two masses of opposite inclination and 
spirit. It is perhaps a law of human society at present that such 
a polarizing influence must exist, with all its baneful consequences. 
But its intensity may be abated. What need, for example, of 
allowing Wliiggism or Toryism to rage in their mutual opposi- 
tion beyond the field of the legislative ? Would it not bo 
enough if that natural division of society into parties which 
arises whenever society sets itself to the cfiscussion of an event 
or a measure, were allowed to take effect in the election of the 
representative body, ceasing, as far as possible, as soon, as the 
elections were over, and the opinions of the community for the 
time being were fairly boxed up in Parliament, there to take 
legislative shape ? This would correspond very neai*ly with 
what we have called legitimate Whiggism or Toryism — that 
is, Whiggism or Toryism still ascertaining itself, still only m- 
ductivc. Why carry the distinction beyond this? and why 
intensity and vitiate Whiggism or Toryism by making the 
difference also deductive f In other words, having secured that 
the Parliament for the time being shall represent the average 
proportions of Whiggism and Toryism then existing in the com- 
munity, and having also done justice to the same distinction, so 
far as the ministerial or moveable joint linking the legislative to 
the executive is concerned, by providing that the party in the 
ascendant in the legislative shall form that joint, why term the 
permanent body of the executive on the same principle t Why 
make political opinions a ground for election to offices in the 
permanent civil service t The effect of such patronage on poli- 
tical grounds, is, as wo have said, to intensify t^yond its natural 
vigour that polarizing influence in societv which distributes us 
into Whigs and Tories, — and so unnaturally to increase what is 
already a oad intellectual habit with each of us. It is putting a 
premium upon ono-sidedness. It is a constant stimulus to preju- 
dice, and to the intrusion of political feelings where they have no 
right to be. How unsightly, for instance, that daily spectacle of 
a candidate for a professorship of Logic, or Latin, or Astronomy, 
resting his hopes not on his merits in relation to the post, but on 
the accident of his being out or in I And what masses of 
the Whiggism and Toryism now existing in society and choking 
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it up, would turn out if'analyscd, to be notliing else than tlie mixed 
result of a liankerhlg after oflice, and a conviction, inherited or 
acquired, that its good things were to bf attained most readily in 
the one route or in tlie other I What a blessing to society to feel 
all this spurious Whiggism and Toryism dissolved out of it, so 
that only what was genuine should remain ! In all this, we say 
nothing of positive and wilful dishonesty, of the exchange of 
sides in order to gain more, or of the bribery which induces to 
such conduct. This is corruption in the popular sense; but, in 
a higher sense, it is all corruption. Observe, too, how this 
corruption works round in a^vicious circle, so as again to reach 
the ■ legislative. Patronage is administered by the Treasury 
and by the ministry generally, with a direct view to keep up 
and increase “ the party f by a judicious use of patronage a Tory 
ministry or a Whig ministry touches uj) the flagging Toryism 
or Whiggism of dubious constituencies against a coming elec- 
tion ; ami thus it is a spurious and not a real Whiggism or 
Toryism that ruminates current questions, and, having rumi- 
nated them, chooses the national representatives. And so on 
for ever circulates the odious movement. One sees the e\il in 
excess in such cases as that of France under Louis Philippe, 
where nearly all the electors wore officials, and therefore at the 
beck of government ; but there arc varieties of political patron- 
age in the United States of America which illustrate the evil in 
still more glaring colours. 

And now for the question of the Remedy. As to what that 
should be, there is, so far, an instinctive agreement. Let Merit 
be the sole title to office ! Let the principle of appointment by 
merit, already to a certain extent in use in the civil service, be 
applied rigidly and systematically throughout the whole of it I 
Such is the remedy which ail recommend. It is a very old 
principle. Socrates propounded it; the Roman Senate believed 
it ; Charlemagne and Cromwell acted on it ; the universal voice 
of the populace, in its healthy moments in all ages, has clamoured 
for it. Burke, in last century, invoked the principle, and applied 
it with his splendid rhetoric to this very question of the improve- 
ment of the British Government. Young Chalmers, in the old 
Tory clays when we were fighting a^joinst liuonaparto, and likely 
to be beaten by him, accompanied his pulpit fulminations against 
that foreign colossus, and his appeals to the patriotism of Fifc- 
shire to be up and doing against him, with one unvarying tribute 
of admiration to the ruler of France on this very ground that, 
unlike our British rulers, he knew merit when lie saw it, 
sought it out, and called it to his councils. Nor, since those days, 
have there been wanting men to keep this same notion alive 
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among us? Need wo name in this connexion Mr. Carlyle, so 
much of wlioso fervid writing from first? to* last has been a com- 
mentary on this very text, — who has so recently expounded it 
in his two ‘^Downing Street*” pamphlets with most emphatic 
reference to the existing constitution of our government ; an I 
whose phrases of King, Kenning, Able-inan,’' and the like, 
expressly embodying this doctrine, yet ring and thunder in 
our ears. It is one proof among others of the immense prac- 
tical influence exerted by this writer, in spite of all the com- 
])Iaijits made against him on account of the unpractical charac- 
ter of his speculations, that the very movement for a reform in 
the civil service, which the Blue Book before us tyi>ifies, and 
which is now engaging all official minds, may be traced directly 
in large measure to him. He and others have already almost 
fatigued us with their theoretical expositions of that principle 
which it is now pro]K)sed to apply in practice — the principle of 
tlio right, of the fit. It is in this principle, variously ex])rcssed, 
that all are convinced beforehand that the remedy for what 
is wrong must lie. Nor is the conviction jjurely an exercise of 
faith. Already it has been found that j)rccisely there and to 
that extent in which the principle of appointmejd by merit has 
b(‘cn acted on in the present system of the civil service have the 
results been good. Sir James Stephen distinctly says, in the 
remarkahlc passage we iiavc ijuoteil from him, that the members 
of what he calls the first-lass*” of the civil servants he liad 
known during his whole official ex|)erience — that small class 
which consisted of men so superior that he cannot yet think of 
them without aclmiration and respect — were nearly all men 
who had been sought out and appointed on account of their 
well-ascertained fitness lor the public service.” -To a similar 
effect, and even more striking, is the following passage in the 
official report of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote — 

We have before us the testimony of an uininont public officer, 
who was for many years connected with one of the chief departments 
of the state, lie writes tims ‘ During my long acquaintance with 

the office, 1 remember four, and only four instances of young 

men being introduced into it, on the ground of well ascertained fit- 
ness. I do not venture to mention names, but 1 confidently affirm, 
that the superiority of those four gentlemen to all the rest, was such, 
as to extort the acknowledgment of it from their rivals, and to win 
the high applause of each successive secretary of state.^ ” — Report 
appended to Blue Book^ pp. 14, 15. 

Why not apply universally a principle thus approved by the 
instinctive sense of all — ^preached ny the most powerful and hohest 
thinkers, that now live, or that havo lived — and which to the full 
extent to which it has been tried, has been found to work well ? 
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Curfously enough, the only dissent of importance that we have 
seen from the principle <Jf such a change, (there are many who 
question its practicabilUyf) is in the case of Sir James Stephen. 
We confess that it astonishes us. Sir James says, that, as ne- 
potism and regard for political connexion exist throughout 
society, as they act in the church, in the law, and in other pro- 
fessions, as agencies for pushing men on, he docs not sec why 
they should not exist and act in the civil service. He says, that 
as the church, the army, and so on, are not constituted on the 
principle of merit, he does not see why the civil service should 
be so constituted. He suggests that as mediocrity and dulness 
exist, and are less able to take care of themselves than sti*ength 
and brilliancy, even they have their rights — a principle in which 
we might agree with him, if he did not suggest also that their 
rights are to clerkships in the civil service I Such argument 
from such a man takes away our breath. Had he meant, by 
citing the analogous cases of the church and the army, satirically 
to insinuate the propriety of extending the proposed application 
of the principle of merit to a wider field than the civil service, 
that would have been intelligible ! But to cite the excesses 
of patronage in the English Church as a reason for not seek- 
ing too eagerly to abate the similar excesses in the Civil Ser- 
vice, argues a mode of thinking, which, with all respect for a 
man so eminent, we can characterize only as a treason to philo- 
sophy and logic for the sake of a sOmblance of worldly modera- 
tion. We have too much of this moderation — the moderation of 
that type of mind, which having to grapple with complex facts, 
and to carry out principles through a resisting medium of prac- 
tical difficulties, avoids the danger by stopping short and arresting 
the principlcs»in mid-career, instead of meeting it by going on, 
and putting forth fresh strength ^of generalisation to subdue 
the greater mass of the opposing matter. Fur our part, in 
this case, we would rather seize the hint of that other analogy 
which the church and the army present^ and aver boldly, witli 
Mr. Chadwick, that for all purposes, direct and indirect, it would 
be a gain on the present system to make public offices saleable 
for hard cash, and to dispose of all the vacant judgeships, secre- 
taiyships, and clerkships, to the highest bidders, even though the 
fund thns accruing, instead of being saved for public purposes, 
were annually cast into the sea. 

The vague principle of merit, it will be observed, has already, 
in the language of the preceding paragraph, taken a somewhat 
more precise shape — that of the principle of Fitness. Well as- 
certained fitness,” is the phraso most affected in the Report; 
synonymous with which, and even*^ better in sotno respects, is 
^ntham’s phrase, official aptitude.” The distinction between 
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Fitness and Merit is not a merely verbal matter. It clears away 
much misapprehension and confusion. * Those who advocate the 
appointment of men to office solely on the ground of merit, do 
not mean that offices shall be made the reward of merit in gene- 
ral and of any kind. ’ Such a system would in itself be but a new 
form of corruption. And unfortunately, in our transition from 
the old system to a better, there seems too great a tendency to 
rest in this mongrel kind of recognition of merit. The notion 
among official patrons, and among the public at largo, seems to 
be, that it is the right and proper concession to the new spirit, 
to look out for rising, or for risen, or for venerable men of 
science, or men of letters, or at least, for the sons of such, and, 
when places fall ijvacant, to thrust them into them. On such 
occasions there are rejoicings in all the papers, and the patron is 
applauded for his graceful tribute to science and learning. But 
the practice is an unsound one. The civil service is not a con- 
geries of honorary pensions for past merits, nor a refuge for the 
distinguished destitute. In a country like ours, where the pen- 
sions and rewards for literary and scien^hc merit are so scanty, 
the tendency is to make it such ; but the tendency is wrong. 
It may happen, indeed, that sometimes the claims of general 
merit and of special aptitude for a vacant post are found in the 
same person ; and then gracefully enough the reward for the 
one may be given in the form of a position in which to shew the 
other. It would have been a graceful act of the government, 
for example, to have conferred the editoi’ship of the Gazette^ 
when it was vacant the other day, on Mr. Charles Knight. In 
the case of offices which are sinecures, too, it may be proper 
to appoint men on account of general merit though it would 
be better to cease to call them offices at all, and to view them 
as pensions. It may also happen that general merit, or merit in 
one walk, indicates a likelihood that a man will prove fit for a 
particular post ; and this may be a reason for giving it to him. 
A man distinguished in literature, for example, may prove a good 
examiner, or a good secretary. In some cases there may be reason 
for thinking he will shew excellence as a man of business equal 
to that which he has shewn in literature ; and in such cases his 
appointment may be proper. But it is proper not in so far as 
the man's past merit is in itself deserving of public reward, but 
ill so far as it is evidence of fitness for the post ^ven him. In 
this principle of accepting literary and other merit as evidence of 
aptness for office there would probably be an ample Justification 
for a much Jsrmr admission of literary and scientific men into 
public offices uian has hitherto been practised. On this prin- 
ciple alone Pitt was justified in making Burns an exciseman $ but 
on this principle also he would have been justified if he had made 
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him something miiph higher. After all, therefore, the literary 
class need not fear the distinction between general merit and 
official aptitude. Yet the distinction is of importance. A man 
is not made Poet Laureate for his skill in engineering ; neither 
ought he to be made a supervisor for having written farces, nor 
Iiegistrar-Cjiencral for a work on metaphysics, nor a chief ac- 
countant for eminent military services. In short, the true prin- 
cij)le on which to select for office is that of fitness, and general 
merit ought to enter into the reckoning only as constituting evi- 
dence of fitness, or as a strong motive to appoint where fitness is 
already known. Of two men thought equally fit to be postmen, 
government should certainly dignify with the Queen’s uniform 
the one who is the better scliolar, even should it not seerii clear, 
as it generally would, that his scholarship would tell on the rate 
and accuracy of liis morning delivery. 

But the principle of Fitness itself is susceptible of various 
interpretations. One form of the principle of Fitness is that 
which some, in their discussions of this question, have embodied 
in the words “ Detnr ^igno Let it be given to a worthy 
man. ’ This form of the principle, as distinct from that which 
we are about to state, may be called tlie negafh'e form. It 
simply implies that pains shall be taken, in appointing to any 
office, to ascertain that the man has the appropriate qualifications 
for it. This may be done by direct inquiries about him among 
those who know him, by requiring him to produce certificates, 
or by subjecting him to such an examination as shall prove him 
capable of the post. Applied in practice, without any farther 
change in the present system, it would simply amount to a more 
stringent and thorough carrying out of tlie present plan of 
initial examinations and of probation adopted in some offices. 
It would leave the nominations, as before, to be made by tlio 
patrons on the grounds of nepotism, political connexion, and 
wdiat not ; it would only cause all the persons so appointed to 
j^ass into office through a porch so constructed as to throw back 
the incapables. Now this would, certainly, be in itself a great 
reform; and, supposing nepotism and political patronage to 
remain dominant, there is no one that would not bo glad to sec 
their sway so checked and tempered by a power of veto. 

The majority of those who advocate a reform in the civil 
service, however, go farther. They prefer that form of tlie 
principle of Fitness which may be embodied in the phrase 
‘‘ Detnr digniorif * — Let it be given to the more worthy,” or, 
better still, in the phrase Deiur dignmimOi * — “ be given 
to the most worthy that can be found." This, it will be seen, 
implies more than the other. It implies a raising of the standard 
of fitness up to the highest possible mark ; it implies a search 
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for cairdidates, a comparison of their claims^ and a choice of the 
one whose claims are greatest. The*on*e principle only pre- 
scribes the appointment of a good man ; the other, the appoint- 
ment of the best man that can be got. The notion of competition 
is here introduced, and with it the notion of a much wider ex- 
tension of that social range from which candidates are to be 
selected. In the one case government, as it were, sits at home, 
and only manipulates those candidates whohi nepotism and 
political interest sends in to it-; in the other, government casts 
a vigilant eye over as largo an area of the population as it can, 
and either giving a preference to the nominees of nepotism and 
party interest or not, as it thinks proper, jacks out the best men 
it can anywhere see. 

Either giving a jirefcrence to the nominees of nej^otisra 
and i)arty interest or not, as it thinks proper !” These are 
words to be noted. They indicate a still farther and final diffe- 
rence on which those wdio agree with each other even up to the 
point of the Detur dignissimo principle, split and part company. 
Let us take Mr. Greg as the representative of the less extreme 
view of the manner in which this principle is to be brought to 
hour on our actual system. Probably a more energetic and able 
and eminent representative cannot be found. In his stirring 
and eloquent pamphlet, entitled The One Thing Needful,’' 
Mr. Greg, after a powerful exposure of the evils of the present 
system as revealed by the experience of the Crimea, thus pro- 
pounds the remedy ; — 


*‘The remedy is in our own hands. It is obvious. It is simple. 
It would be effectual. It is merely to adopt the principle, and to 
place i)rJctic*ally in the hands of government, the power of employing 
the services of the capable, and of dispensing with the services of the in^ 
vapahh,, in any rank and in any department. No one doubts that 
England contains scores of men competent to fill the othces of under 
secretaries of (State and heads of every civil department, and so to 
fill them as to infuse new life into every nerve, new blood into every 
vein : — though perhaps these men may not be found among the usual 
scanty list of known and placarded candidates for office. No one 
doubts that the country abounds with men of admirable faculties for 
organization, for cx)mbination, for invention of resources, who would 
make the best commissariat officers in the world : — only they are not 
in the “ Civil Service.” No inducement has over been held out to 
them to enter it ; no power now exists at once to place them in their 
right position in it. No one doubts that our mercantile and railway 
establishments are full of young, well-trained, accurate, energetic 
clerks, who know their duties and perform them well — 'who dare not 
make blunders or forget orders — and who would bo just the class of 
men wc want for the routine work of the Treasury, the Admiralty, 
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or the War Office : — but these are just the men the “ Civil Service'' 
has never sought, nnQ docs not therefore now possess. 

« « * « 

E7igland is like the ai*mg at Sebastopol : we have everything we are dying 
for close at hand, only we cannot get at it. Wc possess everything wo 
want so sorely, only it is not exactly in the place where alone we 
have been accustomed to look for it. How, then, arc wo to get what 
we need? IIow are we to dispense with what encumbers us? !No 
desperate or sweeping change is requisite. The simple adoption and 
enunciation of one sound principle will suffice — provided it be adopted 
bond fide and announced by deeds as well as words. There is no 
need, and as yet there is no wish, to proscribe the aristocracy — as 
the aristocracy has too long proscribed unconnected merit. There is 
no need^ and perhaps there is no possibility, of proscribing influence 
in appointments or promotions, though political influence has been so 
scandalously abused, and the country has paid so dearly for that sin. 
Let promotion go by favour and connexion, if you must; but let 
favour itself be restricted to choose out of the able and the iiualifled 
alone; let connexion be allowed to promote competency/ but never 
to protect or to retain imbecility or ignorance. Let nominations to 
the Civil Service as heretofore be shared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury among his l^arliamcntary supporters, if so the necessities of 
‘ government by party,' and tlie imperfections of ‘ our cherished in- 
stitutions’ demand ; but let ‘nomination’ be followed by acceptance 
only where the candidate can prove adequate intelligence, steadiness, 
and education.” 

Certainly’ the reform Mr. Greg here demands and urges 
would be a great and splendid one; and did one sec a chance of 
getting it, one might abandon all other schemes, accept this, 
and say no more. We have our doubts, however, whether 
this scheme, in which, according to Mr. Greg, ‘‘ no swe^)fng or 
desperate change” is involved, and which is put forth by him 
and others as less cbim^cal and extreme than another which 
we shall shortly contrast with it, is not in reality more chimeri- 
cal, more extreme, and more fantastic* In fact, our objection 
to it is that it is not a scheme at all, but only an aspiration. It 
is a plain and, we think, an irrefragable truth, that you cannot 
effect a social change by merely propounding a maxim. A now 
doctrine emphatically propounded will, in the end, work itself 
into the national or corporate consciousness, and so will conic to 
affect the social or corporate procedure ; but the only way^ in 
which direct political change can be effected is by embodying 
the* principle of the proposed change in either a living man, 
with power to be its agent, or, failing that, in a form, a law, a 
symbol, or an institution. It seems to us that Mr. Greg only 
propounds a maxhn. It seems to us that a precise measure of 
the worth of bis suggestion, os a practical reform, would be the 
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effect produced by the reading ^of his own pamphlet. If the 
pamphlet can induce people to do as iff recommends, well and 
good ; if not, we are just where we were. All that Mr. Greg 
does towards showing how his doctrine might be applied in prac- 
tice, besides suggesting that, as far as possible, the working 
heads of departments should be invested with the patronage, 
is to suggest a constitutional innovation which, he thinks, would 
serve the end in view. He suggests — and, if we remember 
aright, Mr. Carlyle made the same suggestion in one of his 
pamphlets on Downing Street — that it should be allowed to 
the Prime Minister for the time being to call to his aid, as 
under-secretaries, assistant-secretaries, or under any other name, 
a certain number of men, say twenty, of any kind he wants, 
from any class or quarter of the community, which men shall 
then have seats in tlie House, ex officio^ without representing 
any constituencies. Such a plan ho says would be the very 
substitute needed to supply the felt want in our system caused 
by the abolition of the old plan of nomination-boroughs. Now, 
we will not discuss this plan at present. It may be a good one 
or a bad one ; but it is beyond our purpose. We are for the 
present assuming our legislative apparatus as it is ; we are 
accepting Parliament as a means intended simply to ascertain 
the national will, and the composition of which,’ therefore, 
may very well be entirely representative ; and we are discussing 
only how, this will being taken for granted, it is to be carried 
out by a pure and able executive. Two remarks, however, 
occur to us. In the first place, it strikes us that, efficient or 
not, Mr. Greg’s proposal is not one likely to be accepted without 
infinite uproar, if even without revolution. If, therefore, his 
only means of reforming the executive service is by a change 
which will be esteemed a radical one in our whole constitution, 
and will have to be fought through h^f-a-dozen reform bill agi- 
tations, we do not see that this can be called a simple and easy 
means, or that it can have much to boast of in this respect 
over any other scheme that may be set against it. But, again, 
suppose it carried, we do not see that it would be effective. It 
is not clear that the way to purify existing patrona^ is. to create 
so much new patronage. What is complained m is, that our 
Prime Minister, and his colleagues the other ministers, at present 
appoint incapable men to omces, on gix>unds of personal or 
political favouritism ; and Mr. Greg proposes to remedy this by 
conferring the right of some twenty high additional appoint- 
ments on the Prime Minister. But, as there is no provision in 
all this for any change in the quality of our Prime Ministers, — as 
they will still be men of the old kind — the only security that 
those twenty new appointments would not also be given ou 
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grounds of favouritism, apart from merit, would lie either in the 
interest the prime minister would have in choosing good men to 
be so jiear to himself, or in some supposed tendency of power to 
become more pure in its exercise of patronage in proportion as 
it becomes more despotic. That there is some force in the first 
consideration we admit ; and, indeed, we are disposed to think 
that all that is practically valuable in jVIr. Greg’s views, over 
and above the mere moral effect of their dissemination, lies in 
the suggestion, of which this is but a branch, that ])atronage 
will be more purely administered (more purely, at least, as 
regards the presence of the positive qualification of merit) if it 
is committed to those who, in each particular case, have most 
interest in the success of the choice. On the other question — 
that of the relative purity of despotism and ministerial govern- 
ment, as systems of rule — we refrain from entering, for reasons 
already stated. It seems to us that if we were disposed, with 
Mr. Greg, to recommend tho introduction of a touch of the 
despotic into our British system of government, it would be as 
much with a view to its probable effects on the legislative as to 
its probable effects on the executive. 

If, then, we have no faith in the possibility of realizing the 
detxir dianissimo principle, by merely, with Mr Greg, propound- 
ing the principle, urging it on the people and the official world, 
and readjusting patronage, so as to give it a greater chance of 
being acted on, how shall we realize it V One plan only remains 
— that of abolishing patronage, in tho present sense, either 
throughout the service, or through as much of it as may be 
agreed upon, and disposing of all the appointments so included, 
according to the results of an express competitive trial of merit 
among the candidates who may present themselves ; at the same 
time, devising means for securing the observance of tho defur 
dignUsimo principle, in t^p filling up of such appointments as 
it may be deemed right to exempt from such a scheme of express 
competitive trial, and also means for securing its observance in 
the promotion and general treatment of men after they arc in 
the service. 

Such, accordingly, is the plan which was brought out for 

E ublic consideration under the auspices of the late government 
y Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote. As the 
result of their inquiries into the condition of our public offices, 
and of their own speculations and experience, these gentlemen 
prepared a Beport, which was printed last year, and which, it 
was understood, was to form the basis of a senemo for the reform 
of the civil service, to be submitted to Parliament by Mr Glad- 
stone. Let us shortly indicate the propositions of this most 
interesting and momentous public document. 
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The first proposition towards the intended reform laid down 
in the report is, that, on the whole, it 'is "better, as regards the 
bulk of the public service, to train young men up expressly for 
the service, than to take men in at any stage of life who have 

S reviously acquired experience in the other walks and professions. 

'he higher staff appointments, it is suggested, might still be 
filled up, as hitherto, by men selected at any age from general 
society on account of their acknowledged excellence; but, on 
the whole, this should be the exception, and not the rule. 
The Civil Service, like the army or the church, ought to 
depend, in the main, on the supply of young men into it at a 
certain age — say between seventeen and twenty-five, according to 
the varying demands of different kinds of service. Various 
reasons are assigned for this — reasons of economy, as well as of 
regard for efficiency. Then, as to the mode in which these 
young men are to be admitted into the service — this is to be 
by an open competitive examination. It is recommended that 
a central Board of Examiners should be instituted, consisting of 
men of such mark and independence as to give their decisions 
weight, and invested with the command of all the necessary 
apparatus, central and local, for the complete discharge of their 
duties; in the hands of which board of examiners should be 
deposited the entire responsibility of determining who are fit 
to be admitted into the civil service. But they ought to ex- 
ercise this patronage under all the force of a state obligation, 
and in a regular and prescribed manner. Periodically — every 
year or every half year — an estimate ought to be made of the 
number of vacancies in tho civil service that have to be filled 
u|). Public notification ought to bo made of these throughout 
the country; and it ought to be announced that any persons 
whatsoever, of the required age, and subjects of her Majesty, 
who should be able to produce ccrti%ates of good health and 
of respectable character, should be at liberty to send in their 
names as candidates for the vacancies. Candidates should 
not bo allowed to offer themselves for individual offices, but, 
generally, for admieeion into the service, A distinction might. 
00 made, however, between the lower kind of service, requiring 
lower qualifications — such as that in which postmen, inferior 
revenue officers, messengers, &c., are engaged; and tho higher 
kind of service — such as that including all tho clerkships. 
Candidates might have the option of offering themselves ibr 
the one or for the other. In either case, their admission or 
their rejection ought to depend on their success in a competitive 
examination, arranged so as to test their powers and acquirch 
ments. The periomcal examinations for at least the lower class 
of offices might be conducted locally by examiners acting under 
VOL. XXHI. NO. XLV. M 
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the direction of the Central Board — a method known by experi- 
ence to be quite practicable. In the examinations for lower 
offices, the standard would naturally be that of a sound ordinary 
Enf;lish education — involving reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the elements of general knowledge ; but even here any higher 
degree of accomplishment that might be found to exist among 
those offering themselves as candidates ought to be taken into the 
account. For offices of the higher, class, the standard assumed 
ought to be that of the highest current education in the country — 
care being taken to embrace a variety of subjects wide enough to 
do justice to all varieties of taste and training, and to all parts of 
the country. Classics, mathematics, the physical sciences, the 
moral and political sciences, history, and modern languages, 
ought all to be included ; and especim value should be assigned 
to an acquaintance with the literature, history, and laws of Great 
Britain, and to power in writing and speaking English. In both 
classes of examinations it would be an object, however, to 
test natural faculty as much as mere acquirement ; and, so far as 
the examiners, by acting on hints given them by the Heads of 
Departments, could throw into the examinations ii^redients cab 
culated to bring out special aptitude for special offices, this also 
might be done. In all the examinations, the relative excellence 
of the candidates would be determined by the plan of proportion- 
ate values or marks, already so well known to all who have any 
practice in this kind of competition among young men. On each 
periodical examination, those candidates whom the examiners, 
after carefully summing up the marks, found best on the whole, 
should be declared to be entitled to the vacancies of that season. 
The manner of their distribution among the various departments 
might be determined in part by the examiners with a regard to 
their ascertained specialities, in part by tbmr own choice ; or the 
heads of departments might be allowed a right of selection. 
In any case the successful candidates should enter only as pro- 
bationers ; and only after having gone through a probation 
should they be confirmed in their ofiices. Once enrolled in any 
voffice, their advancement should still depend on their merit; 
which BOW, however, would be determined by their official 
superiors. Even their annual increase of salary should come 
not aa a matter of course, but only on certificate of effident 
servioe. Bering pensions, or at least their amount, should also 
be condiriooal on certified value of service. Promotion should 
tbrougbont be hy merit as dedded by regular records kept, or 
reports made in mieb office— the Head d a Department^ on every 
vacaney, nominating one out of three mr four^ named to him by 
the pitqier suberdiiUKto, as most fit for the office, without regard 
to seniority. On a similar prindple^ by a system of common 
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record connecting the various ofBces, men .might be transferred 
from one office to another, so as, by more extelisive and varied 
official experience, to become 6t for the higher staff-appoint- 
ments. In cases, however, where Government Should still re- 
serve the power of going beyond the limits of the service for 
assistance, and selecting men of public eminence in other walks of 
life to fill places of trhst and in^rtance, the responsibility of such 
appointments must be left to Government itself/ Examinations 
in sucJi cases would be obviously inapplicable. The very nature 
of such appointments, however, would secure their being gener- 
ally made with an express view to conspicuous merit of some 
kind or other, or even, under the new circumstances which 
would then obtain throughout the service, with a view to signal 
and undeniable (qualification. For this also there would be a 
still greater security if the plan were adopted of giving a marked 
publicity to all extraordinary appointments by making them the 
subject of an annual Parliamentary return, and also l>y making 
it imperative that in every such case a record in detail of the 
grounds on which the appointment was made, should be minuted 
in official books open for the inspection of all concerned. 

Such is an outline, omitting what is non-essential, of the plan 
for the Reor^nization of the Civil Service, which, it is under- 
stood, Mr. Giladstone, on the part of the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen, was to submit to Parliament and the country, in 
accordance with a memorable promise to that effect, made in 
the Queen’s speech on opening the Session i of 1854. With 
a view to exhibit the proposed scheme of public examina- 
tions as it might be reduced to actual practice, there was ap- 
pended to the report of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafibrd 
Northcote, a paper prepared by the Rev. & Jowett of Balliol 
College, Oxford stating that gentleman’s opinions as to- the 
subjects that ought to enter into the examination, the method 
of obtaining preliminary testimonials of character,- and other 
arrangements. Unfortunately, owing in part to the dl-engros- 
sing interest of the country and of government in die Roasian 
question and its results, and in part also to a- shew of hostility 
to the proposed Reform evoked by its mere announcement, and 
that, too, m quarters where, one might have thought, it would 
have been bailed with enthusiasm, nothing could be done in the 
matter during last sesrion, nor could >'it even be discussed in , 
Parliament Mr. Gladstone and' his-ftiend^ howevei^ did' not . 
tnve it up. Resolved at some -ftitare'' time to take thoeeiHeof 
Parliament on a memuretff the kind described, diey deemed it 
useful in the mean time to eolleet aadarge a mass of indiridael 
opimon aS they ecfuld, imipeodnjg'^preprimy 
and respecting the shape 4o be given fo. it. For ^h^parpdae 
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copies of the Report of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and of Mr. Jowett’s^ appended paper, were placed in the 
hands of a number of the most eminent official and academic 
men of the day, and they were requested to express their opinions 
on the subject to which these relate. Thirty-eight such opinions 
have been procured, and form the valuable and interesting Blue 
Book now before us. 

We had intended to analyse these opinions one by one, so as 
to exhibit exactly the state of mind in official and academic cir- 
cles on the subject of the proposed reform — the proportion of 
approval on the one hand, ana of doubt and opposition on the 
other. We can only state the general result however. It is as 
follows : All admit the possibility of an improvement in the civil 
service, though some think the picture of its present defects 
greatly overcharged. One or two who appear strongly conser- 
vative, on the whole, say little or nothing as to the means of im- 
provement ; and the opinion of one gentleman — Mr. Wadding- 
ton, Under Secretary of State for the Homo Department — with 
respect to the proposed plan of competitive examinations, is a 
continuous and elaborate sneer. More respectful in their dissent 
from the principle of competitive examinations are a small but 
powerful body of some eight or nine — including Sir James Ste- 
phen ; Sir O. C. Lewis, now Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Mr. Booth, Secretary of the Board of Trade ; and Mr. 
Romilly, Chairman of the Board of Audit — who tako tiieir 
stand on tlie efficiency of a system of rejecting or minimum 
examinations, either conducted, as at present, by the chiefs 
of offices, or by a Central Board of Examiners. Some of 
these, however, are strongly in favour of the principle of merit 
alone in the regulation of promotions, and only oppose the prin- 
ciple of open competition for appointments, from a fear of its social 
consequences, or from an idea that real merit would not be so 
ascertained. There are, next, a few who, either approving of 
the principle of open competition for appointments, or not ob- 
jecting to it, would like its application to oe modi6ed, and would 
rely rather on peculiar arrangements which they point out. 
Among these are — the Rev. Canon Moseley, one of Her Ma- 
jest/s Inspectors of Schools, who thinks that government, while 
following the plan of open competition so far, should stUl retain 
in large measure tbe right of calling eminent men into tiie ser- 
vice at any stage ; Mr. Rowland Hill, of the Post Office, who 
has no doubt that the device of competitive examinations would 
be an improvement on the existing systeip, but thinks that the 
working heads of departments are the best judges of the kind of 
merit they wantf and thai^ with a proper system of rejecting 
examinations they could pm master; and Mr# Henry Cole, and 
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Dr. Lyon Playfair, who are for merging tl;ie question of a reform 
of the public service in the larger question of a reform of the 
entire educational system of the country. Finally, eighteen out 
of the thirty-eight give in an unqualified adhesion to the princi- 
ples of the Report, and more especially to the principle of ap- 

1 )ointment by open competitive examinations, each explaining 
lis adhesion in his own way, and with differences of practical 
suggestion and detail. This body includes the majority of those 
gentlemen connected with the higher education of the country 
wdio have given their opinions — as, for example, Professors 
Thompson of Cambridge and Graves of Dublin, the Dean of 
Carlisle, Dr. Jeiine of Oxford, Dr. Jelf of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and Dr. Vaughan, Master of Harrow. But it also includes 
a number of men of high note in the official world — as Mr. John 
G. Shaw Lefevre, C.I5., Clerk- Assistant to the House of Peers ; 
Mr. William Spottiswoode, the Queen’s Prater; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Larcom, Under Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Mr. Alfred Power, Chief Commissioner of the Poor 
Laws for Ireland; Mr. John Stuart Mill of the India House, 
well known by his independent labours in philosophy and 
literature ; Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., and Mr. John Wood, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, who has the re- 


putation of being one of the first official men of the country. 
These men speak of the proposed scheme in the highest terms. 
Mr. John Mill says, The proposal to select candidates for the 
civil service of government by a competitive examination appears 
to mo to be one of those great jmhlic improvements the adoption 
of which would form an era in history^ * And Mr. Chadwick, 
whose paper, extending to the length of a treatise of nearly a 
hundred pages, goes deeper and more comprehensively into the 
subject of patronage in its social relations tnan any of the others, 
and contains a mass of original observations and suggestions 
such as we have rarely seen accumnlated in such a paper before, 
is, with all his minuteness of detail, and all his own added weight 
of matter, quite as emphatic. This paper, in fact, starts princi- 
ples in advance of the Report, and joints to ulterior reforms 
which the Bepoi*t does not directly contemplate. 

On the vrnole, we must say, taking quantity and quality 
together, that the preponderance of testimony is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the principles of the Reports The ^position of 
such men as Sir James Stephen and Sir George Lewis to, the 
principle of admission intu the service by open competitive 
minauons is a formidable &ct: but not only is thia^ppoeit^ 
adequately balanced, but^ ak it appears to us, thm:e 
argument of any strength skldu^ in the papersof ^ 

men that is not crushed by other papers 
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the weight of academic, testimony should be in favour of the 
competitive scheme might ^m natural ; but as we see, there is 
no want of official testimony on the same side. Or, if any 
want of this kind should have been felt, an important event 
almost coincident in date with the publication of the Blue Book 
has more than supplied that want. We allude to the adoption 
by the Directors of the East India Company, in conjunction 
with the Board of Control, of a scheme for the admission of can- 
didates into the Indian civil service, prepared by Mr. Macaulay, 
Lord Ashburton, and two other commissioners at the Company's 
request, and fundamentally the same as the scheme proposed for 
the civil service of Government by Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote. By a single act, splendid for its sudden- 
ness and completeness, if for nothing else, this great Company, 
whose practical wisdom will not be denied, and whose care in the 
choice of its servants has always been celebrated, has renounced 
its patronage, and has declared that in future all vacancies in the 
Indian civil service, (involving a life-long independence and a 
chance of fame and fortune for about forty persons annually,) 
shall be filled up from among those young men, of whatever 
rank or condition, who shall have distinguished themselves most 
in an open competitive examination' extending over the following 
subjects, though not necessarily including them all, — English 
composition and English literature and history ; Mathematics, 
pure and applied ; the languages, literature and history of Greece 
and Borne; the languages, literature and history of France, 
Germany, and Italy ; the Natural Sciences, including Chemistry 
and Natural History ; the Moral and Political sciences ; and the 
Sanscrit and Arabic languages. The ascertained best at such 
an examination every year are to be admitted as probationers ; 
their actual appointments to be determined by a second and more 
special examination, within two years afterwards, in Jurispru- 
dence, Political Economy, and some one vernacular language of 
lodia.^ This change comes into force in July next, so that unless 
Downing Street and Great Britain are unusually quick, Lead- 
enball Street and Hindustan are in advance of them. 

For ourselves, all our sympathies and all our convictions are 
in the direction this greatest movement of the age. So 
anxious are ire in behalf of the movement as a whole, that we 
would wflKn^y take it in any shape, add postpone all our 
opinions as to the precise shape that had best begiteh to it, 
until the general qttesth^ had been irrevocably carried against 
the mass of brute- apathy, and of interested <v pOlmsh opposi- 
tion which we see array^ against it, and the vieforious com- 
batants were left free to ^scoss' detailed arinfhgements among 
themselves. As, however, precision in sdch a oase may be neces- 
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sary to success^ and as, in fact, much of the popular opposition 
to the movement is founded on misconception, we shall throw 
our views, in conclusion, into a schematic form. 

L And, first, as to the question of Principle. With the Re- 
port, with Mr Greg, and with all who have taken any efficient 
stand on the philosophy of this subject from the beginning of 
time till now, we regard 'the principle of detur dignisaimo as 
absolute, ultimate, and not rationally questionable. If any one 
denies that the civil offices of the country ought to be conferred 
on the very best men that can be got to take them (which means 
on the very “ fittest” men) we see no common ground on which 
to argue with him. If any one, even Sir James Stephen, says 
that, as a matter of principle, it is right that the Civil Service 
should have in it men more stupid or a greater number of stupid 
men than it finds itself constrained to have in spite of every 
effort that can be made to the contrary, we can only shut our 
mouths and wonder. This new doctrine of the right of stupidity, 
as such, and of feebleness as such, to a certain share of public 
posts and emoluments, seems to us not a whit more rational than 
would bo the doctrine of the right of dishonesty to a similar 
provision. But, in truth, it is useless to point out the logical 
absurdities of an assertion which, though stated in the language 
of theoiy, is merely the expression of a felt practical difficulty. 
Sir James Stephen cannot have meant to say that, in jprinciple, 
the civil service ought to have a certain proportion or men in 
it below the average of what it could get; he can only have 
meant to say that, in point of fact, of the men it could get, or 
could ever hope to get, a certain proportion must be below the 
average. Tins, indeed, he urges separately as if it had ail the 
dignity of a separate argument. It is nonsense, he and others 
say, to s[)eak of getting the best men for the civil service ! The 
best men — the university wranglers, for example, will not go 
into that service as it is at present constituted. Such men have 
higher prizes in view than the obscure drudgery of official life, 
commencing at £90 a year, with the remote chance of £600 
or £1000 a year after twenty or thirty years of service, can 
present to them. The idea of systematically getting the best 
intellects of the country into the public service, is therefore^ 
absurd* Now here again there is confusion of thought The . 
principle, detur dignuaitnOf does not imply that offices must 
necessarily be conferred ou absolutely the best men that exist in 
the countiy, hut only on the best menitfaat can be to take 
them. E^ctations maf differ as. to the kiiid of men that ^’puld . 
accept offices in the civil se^ice ; views may also difihr as to 
the propriety of making it worth whUe for the ablest 
the age to follow this career ; hot th^ are matters besidit, the 
real point, which is, that the ablest men that can be got for 
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places ought to have them. It is on this, and this alone, tliat 
the advocates of tlie priiiciple of merit take their stand — the 
question of the degree of talent that can be got being a mere 
question of fact. To arguo then, against the principle of giving 
office to the fittest men by saying that the fittest men will not 
take office, is a fallacy of words unwortliy of the merest tyro 
in logic. — A fallacy of a similar kind is the statement that, 
if the ])rinci|)le of greatest attainable merit is acted on, offices 
will be filled by men too good for them. It is possible, it is said, 
to have too fine instruments ; and it would not do to have a Sir 
Isaac Newton working as a copying clerk, or a Milton in disguise 
carrying a post-bag. We are sorry to see all this obtaining a 
place in the written opinions of men who ought to know better. 
Not only is it an unworthy pandering to a mode of thinking of 
which wo have had too much of late years — that mode of think- 
ing which makes a bugbear of what is called ^‘over-education,” 
and represents the efficiency of business as depending on the 
maintenance of ignorance ; it is also, in itself, a complication 
of bad reasoning. By our very definition of “worthiness,” we 
imply “fitness ; ’ and that which is here dreaded as “ over 
ability” for an office, is in reality only one form of “ inability.” 
At all events, surely it is not “over ability” from which we are 
ROW suffering. Practically, we may go on for a good while 
to come, appointing the ablest men we can get to the civil 
service, witnout much fear of a break down from an excess of in- 
tellect. Yet, curiously enough, the only argument possessing 
the slightest plausibility that we have seen urged against the 
principle of admitting the best attainable talent into the service 
of government, turns on some such fear as this. Seeing that, 
according to some, it is an inherent tendency of all governments, 
as such, to be generally on the wrong side of tilings, to be gene- 
rally illiberal, adverse to progress, and the like, is it not to be 
dreaded that the more ability that is thrown into the government 
service, the more difficulty will a country have in carrying on 
the war gainst its government 1 Now, certainly, if we admit 
the premises of this argument ; if we regard ^vernments, so to 
speak, as institutions whose function is negative or detrimental 
rather than positive ; if we regard them as a sort of enemy’s 
camps stationed in the centre of communities, and against which 
communities are always to be carrying on war<^-^en there is 
force in the argument. Wc do not enter on this large ques- 
tion, however. We would only suggest whether it is not possible 
that the reason why governments have ht^ierto had the character 
of being “ enemy’s camps,” may partly be Uds very fact, that fhe 
principle of getting the best attainable talent into government 
offices has not been attended to. Stupidity in the place of power 
* must necessarily bo an “enemy’s camp,” as long as the world 
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lasts ; and what we think the most disastrous fact in the present 
state of things is, that stupidity 5/ioi^/d'be‘in the place of power, 
or even in the place where power is supposed to reside. The 
very virtue of the new movement is, that, if it has any success, 
it will tend to destroy this wretched notion, that governments 
must necessarily be enemy’s camps,” good only to be warred 
against. Besides, if what Sir James Stephen says is true, there 
is little fear that all the genius of the country will ever be con- 
centrated in the government service. There will still be intellect 
enougli in non-official circles to carry on the opposition, and 
beat, beard, and outwit the government. 

II. The (juestion of principle being settled, and it being 
agreed, that, so far as theory goes, it is desirable that the civil 
service of the country should be conducted by the highest talent 
that can be got into it, all the rest of the controversy turns on 
the question of means or practicability. In the actual circum- 
stances of the country, what is the best means of systematically 
applying the principle of detur dignissimo throughout the civil 
service ? Not to beat about the bt^sh, one may fairly say, at this 
stage, that this whole <picstion of means in genei*al, resolves 
itself into the special question of the means of procuring evidence. 

Let the best attainable talent, the greatest attainable fitness, in 
every case be placed in office,” — such is the principle ; How 
shall we know when we have the greatest attainable talent ; on 
what evidence shall we be sure that we have got at the fittest 
attainable man ? ” — such is the question of practice. In point of 
fact, however, this question distributes itself into several. 

(1.) The necessity or propriety of resorting at all to the plan of 
open competitive examinations. Let it be remembered, that it is 
agreed that the fittest attainable man should in every instance be 
appointed to a vacant office, and that the question is now solely 
as to the means of finding out the fittest attainable man. Now, 
if we suppose an omniscient, and also thoroughly just prime minis- 
ter — a man, who^ though sitting at the centre of affairs, knew thor- 
oughly and intimately, by personal familiarity, eveiy individual of 
all the millions composing the empire; knew his faculties, his ac- 
quirements, his failings; and also was resolved and able to act with 
strict impartiality — there would be no difficulty. The problem of 
the right man in the right place would be solved at once ; — it 
would be a mere aueation of coach hire^ Such a mode of solution 
being purely ideal, however, wo must be content wdth the best 
possible approximation we can make to it. Now what is that 
approximation ? The present plan of leaving the nominations 
universally in the bands of Government is certainly not it. 
Were Government never so willing to be just, it cannot select 
the best men, because it is not omniscient. If never so impat*^ 
tial, it could only select tlio best men within its range of vision ; 
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and these might be far from being the best men attainable. 
Government might act fairly in nominating a young man living 
in Duke Street, St. James’s, to a vacant post; and yet at tliat 
very moment there might be a superior young man who would 
have taken the office, living in the High Street of Islington, or 
in the wilds of Cumberland or Perthshire. Obviously, in short, 
if we are really to act on the principle of selecting the most fit, 
an opportunity must be given for all who think themselves fit to 
come forward. In other words, instead of leaving Government 
to select the fittest of those casuadv presented to them, there 
ought to be a public notification to the whole country, that such 
and such men are wanted, and that the fittest of those who pre- 
sent themselves will be selected. The answer to such a summons 
clears away one portion of the duty, for, when the summons has 
been answered, tliere is no doubt as to who are the attainable 
men. They lie collected, so to speak, into a mass ; and the only 
remaining task is that of selection of \.\iQ fittest. This selection, 
how’ever, is, in reality, a w'ork of the examination of evidence. 
To all intents and purposes t|ie man of wdiose fitness the surest 
evidence can be obtained is to be accepted as the fittest. Go- 
vernment may itself, if it chooses, conduct the work of examining 
the evidence ; or the working beads of departments may indivi- 
dually do so. Considering the moral innuences at work, how- 
ever, to incapacitate ministers, or even the heads of depart- 
ments for the impartial discharge of this duty, and considering 
also that, in the proposed circumstances, the work of examina- 
tion would in itself oe a business of large dimensions requiring 
time and care, it is certainly better, ii^ indeed, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, that, in the majority of cases, the work should 
be deputed to a Board expressly charged with this class of duties. 
But even with regard to this Board of Examiners, and the ca.se3 
that may be left to its control, there is still the question of the 
kind of evidence on which they ought to rely. Onl^ two 
alternatives seem to present themselves. The ^ard of Exa- 
miners may be merely for tho examination of testimonials, and 
for the investigation of tho claims of candidates by inquiries 
instituted among those to whom they are known ; or its func- 
tion may be to summon the candidates into its own presence, 
and, with or without the formality of preliminary testimonials 
on certain pointp, subject them to an examinatiqn so arranged 
as then and there to bring out their relative demreos of fit- 
ness. Something may be said on behalf of the mnner plan ; 
but, on the whi3e, there are serious oi^tions to it^ in com- 
parison with the o^er. The plan of testimonials is vitiated, 
for example, by ihe tbi^ il throws one back on an 
incalculable element-r-that of the public laxity in granting testi- 
monials. Experience in this respect is decisive; end were it 
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proposed to devolve on the Board the Ia])o^r .of checking testi- 
monials by private inquiries as to their validity in each case, 
the amount of such labour would cause the whole plan to break 
down. Besides, the plan would be unfair, for many who might 
deserve testimonials might, from the geographical or social 
accident of not having been near a person of the testimonial- 
giving class, have none to produce. A Eeformed National 
School System* might do mucn to remedy this, by enabling our 
youth to grow up, 04 it were, with a graduated series of school 
certificates in their hands ; but, in the meantime, if we are to 
have fair open competition, it must be according to a plan in 
which testimonials shall play but a secondary part. Attesta- 
tion of good health from a medical man, and of respectable 
character from some civic authoritj^, is about tho utmost that 
can be required. The rest the Examiners must decide for them- 
selves by means adapted for the purpose ; and the only conceiv- 
able means of this kind is a competitive examination calculated 
to bring out the relative degrees of general faculty, acquirement, 
and special business aptitude ])ossessed by the candidates. 

The plan of appointment by competitive examination to all 
initial posts in the service, that is to say, throughout all that 
portion of the civil service on which it is deemed desirable that 
the offices should be filled by young men destined to be trained 
in the service — has, therefore, our full approbation. We think 
the proposal to this effect made in the Keport one of the greatest 
reforms ever offered to the country. We think it a groat reform 
as regards the service itself, promising a vast increase of effi- 
ciency, a great saving of the national wealth and enhancement 
of the national power and comfort. But its indirect effects seem 
to os its greatest recommendation. The purification of political 
morals and of tho legislative which it would effect, by removing 
causes of corruption, seems to us worth any sacrifice. Then 
again its effects, as a stimulus to all the educational institutions 
of the country, and as an influence tending to bring them into 
unison, seem incalculable. Schools and colleges all over the 
country would have their powers tested in a new manner; there 
would be a premium upon educational improvements ; the Scot- 
tish system would vie with the English sj^stem and take hints 
from It, and vice versd; and laming localities, sterile in officials, 
would have to hang their hea£^in shame, or justify their steri- 
lity in such products, by pointing to products of another kind. 
Finally, the ptesent intensity of that miserable polarizing in- 
fluence which divides Mitish soetet^ into the two factions of 
Whigs and Tories, and, penetratilDg mto the thoughts and chaiv 
acters of individuals, obliges them unconsciously to make the^' 
distinction between Wbiggism and Tdtyism an h priori law cf 
their lives and form of their entire mental activity, would be 
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sensibly diminished ; 'JVhiggism and Toryism would assume 
more nearly their true limits as inductive expressions of facts ; 
and in lieu of the alternative of Whiggism or Toryism as an 
ever present form of thought, there would be substituted, to 
some extent, the far more ennobling influence of unlimited emu- 
lation with others in general and onward culture. 

Observe, in all this, we have said nothing as to the nature of 
the proposed examination. That is still an open*question. The 
Report uses the phrase a “ competitive Hilary examination 
but the extent to which the examination ought to be what is 
called a “ literary” one, might very well bo the subject of sepa- 
rate debate. There is no reason why, if necessary, the examina- 
tion should not include the best arrangements that can be devised 
for bringing out business aptitude, or even the moral peculiarities 
of courage, energy, endurance, and the like. The Board of 
Examiners, instructed by government, or by the heads of depart- 
ments, might throw many ingredients iiHo the examination 
calculated to reveal constitutional idiosyncrasies. It is useless 
to deny, however, that, in the main, the examination must be a 
scholastic or literary one, — somewhat after the scheme proposed 
W Mr. Jowettj or that adopted by the East India Company. 
For our part, we would accept such a scheme, and trust to its 
improvement as experience tested it. Wc see faults both in 
Mr. Jowett’s scheme and in that adopted for the Ipdia ser- 
vice. Wo think that the natural sciences have been assigned too 
low a value in the latter; and that in neither is there a sufli- 
cient recognition of the value of the speculative, metaphysical, 
or philosophical sciences, as tests of faculty^ apart from acquire- 
ment. At the same time we believe that if once either of these 
schemes were put in practice, so as to permit the necessary ad- 
justment to it, it w’ould work well. The ordinary objections — 
that the plan is Chinese, and that it would fill the service with 
men of book-learning instead of good men of business — seem to us 
unworthy of notice. Chinese ! What do we know of China, to 
speak so confidently of the effects on Chinese society of a Chinese 
institution t Men of book-learning instead of men of business ! 
Pray, w ho are the persons to be examined ? They are young men 
just entering on life, and about to commence business.. What 
do you desire to have certified about such persons f Not cer- 
tainly their being business men, but only the probability of their 
becoming such. Now, say what we like^ the best evidence that 
can be got of this is tested intellectual ability in general, or even 
eehohMxe ability. Ask any teacher^ and ho will tell you that 
his best pupib in the work of their classes, are also all but 
invariably tnose who would be the best in any capacity in which 
they could be tried. The notion dhai dunces at school turn 
out the best men in^after life, and tiee i^ered/ie simply not true. 
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Nelson passed an examination with the highest credit; and 
Wellington would have passed any fexsftnination, if he had 
known that he must pass it. But why reason at all on the 
subject? Have we so veiy splendid a system at present that 
notliing short of absolute perfection will please our highnesses?* 
(2.) Limits of the plan of appointments ly competitive exami^ 
nations. We have said that, botli for the interests of the service 
itself, and also for the sake of the reflex effects on society, it 
would be an immense good if admission into the service were, 
in the majority of instances, to be regulated by competitive exa- 
aminations open to all the young men of the country. We 
have now, however, to state that, according to our view, such a 
plan has its limits. In the first place, it need apply only to 
first admissions into the service ; the rise of persons after their 
admission being justly enough determined by what is called pro- 
motion, that is, by cfianges among themselves, and this promo- 
tion not requiring to be by competitive examinations in order to 
be fair. In the second place, the jdan of competitive exami- 
nations need not apply even to all first admissions, but only 
to admissions of unknown and untried young men into the 
commencing posts of the graduated parts of the service ; a con- 
siderable number of high or special offices being still reserved, 
as at present, under the name of staff appointments, to be dis- 
posed of in another manner. Are not these limitations, liow- 
ever, inconsistent with our main principle detur diynissimo? 
Sir George Lewis, amongst others, seems to think so ; for he 
dwells much on the supposed necessity which the advocates of 
the plan of open competition are under of not pushing it to its 
hist results. Jf the plan is good, he says, why not apply it uni- 
versally? why not choose judges and all the highest State 
officers by the method of open competitive examinations ? This 
may seem specious ; but the answer is plain enough. We may 
adhere to our principle and yet find it necessary to vai*y our 
pla7i. What we seek in all cases is evidence of the greatest 
attainable fitness ; but this evidence is not always to be (mtained 
in the same manner. In the case of the first admission into the 
service, where the object is to get out of the whole countiy those 
men hitherto untriedy who will probably turn out the best pub- 
lic servanto when trained, a plan of open competitive examina- 
tions, testing general faculty and acquirement, is the only fair 
one that is also practicable. But it is different with the higher 
offices in the servicoi In the case of most of these, previous 

* In thus givinji^ hi our adfiisSioiti to thS ptmt of eompotitive examlaalioiM of 
^routig eandidatefi iov public employnient, conducted periodically by n Bonrd of 
Kxamincra wo reserve the question of wto might be done by a reformed system 
of national education to bring the alilest young men of the whole country under 
the direct eye of govenmieat from the first, and so to render any express examina- 
tion at the door of Downing Street niineoeBeary, or nearly so. 
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ofScial training becomes in itself one most important element of 
fitness ; so that it is fair to limit the competition to those who are 
notoriously so circumstanced that they alone can be assumed to 
possess this clement of fitness. In very few instances, for 
example, could a fresh competitive examination yield better 
evidence on which to ground a promotion than already exists. 
The original examination on admission has certified general 
talent and accomplishment ; if it is desired that this shall bo 
kept up or added to, very easy devices may secure that ; but the 
preponderating consideration now must be special official fitness, 
and in this the whole past career of service has been one con- 
tinuous examination. And so, also, with an important differ- 
ence in what are called staff appointments. vVith Canon 
Moseley, we think that the Keport does not by any means make 
a sufficient reservation under this head. With tliat gentleman, 
whose arguments on tlfe subject seem to us most sound, we 
think that this is by far the weakest point of the Report. The 
Report, though it makes mention of staff appointments and sup- 
poses their continuance, seems decidedly to wish that the present 
proportion of such appointments in the service were rather les- 
sened than increased, so as to bring the higher offices as well as 
the lower within the rule of promotion. In other words, while 
proposing to recruit the service freely at the bottom from among 
the young men of the country between the ages of 17 and 25, the 
Report seems to desire to have as few admissions as possible above 
that period of life, so as to keep the service quite close, or iiearlv 
so, through all intermediate stages, and at the top. Now, with 
Mr. Moseley we think this a great mistake. Wo arc for ventilat- 
ing the service at ail stages, and especially at the top. By far the 
greater proportion of the higher offices, we admit, most be filled 
by promotion within the service itself ; but, on many accounts, 
the system of occasional interpolations or stafi' appointments 
ought to be kept up. It would be unfair and unwise to make 
the interval between 17 and 25 the sole period of eligibility 
into the civil service, seeing that though most of the differences 
between man and man are developed by that time, it is not uni- 
versally so, and men may begin to give evidence of unusual fit- 
ness for office much later in life. Moreover, even if it Mrere not 
so, other reasons could plead for a freer communication between 
the service throughout its whole extent and the world withont 
The tendency of a close service is to breed up men of ability 
perhaps, but erf a narrow bureaucratic type of intellect, devoid of 
sympathy with surrounding society, and dead to its ideas and as- 
pirations. Often in order to carry out an administrative im- 
provement it is essential (as in the case of Mr. Rowland Hill and 
the Post-office) to fetch into the service some stranger, represent- 
ing rather the wants of the people, and the general inventiveness 
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of the age meditating these wants, than the mere official sense 
of what is practicable. We are for a 'lafge reserve, therefore, 
of direct power to import men into special offices of the service 
at any stage. In such cases it is quite possible that the selection 
may take place with strict reference to the greatest attainable 
fitness, and yet without any competitive examination. The per- 
sons eligible for such posts are already known ; their past career 
lias already been one long trial and definition of their merits ; 
and the sole work that remains for those who have to appoint, 
is jto choose the best man out of a certain limited number. For 
this, personal inquiry, or the examination of testimonials, will 
generally be all that is necessary. 

(S) and (4.) Security for promotion by merit and for appoint 
metits by merits in those cases where the plan of competitive ex-- 
amination is inapplicable. In the main, we have said, promotions 
and that class of appointments called special or staff appoint- 
ments, must be left to be regulated, otherwise than by compe- 
tive examinations. Still it is essential that the detur dignissimo 
principle shall bo observed with regard to them too; and the 
question is, what forms can be devised for securing, as far as 
possible, the observance of this principle. One memis, then, of 
contributing to this security is that of placing the right of pro- 
motions, and also of staff appointments, in the hands of those 
who have the greatest interest in appointing fit men, and the 
greatest knowledge of the precise qualifications that compose fit- 
ness. In the matter of promotions, therefore, besides the formal 
recognition of the principle of merit instead of that of seniority, 
some changes migiit be made wdth advantage, to the effect of 
giving the working Heads of Departments, as recommended by 
Mr. Kowland Hill, more control over their respective offices. 
With regard to staff appointments something of the same kind 
might take place ; though naturally the central government will 
always retain the right of , nomination to the highest of these in 
its own hands. There will still, however, in spite of any such 
redistribution of this right of patronage that can be effected, re- 
main a considerable influence of nepotism and political party 
spirit to be guarded against. How is this to be done ? Only 
in one way that we can see ; and that is by a systematic deve- 
lopment and enforcement of the principle of registratkm or re- 
cordation alluded to by various gentlemen who have given evi- 
dence on the subject, and expounded at large by Mr. Ohadwick. 
Let it be made imperative that every public office shall keep a 
daily register of its business, in which, im the time of each person 
employed in the office is accounted for with the same regularity m 
the expenditure of money is accounted for; let these registerasiitr 
records bo open to inspection ; let the head of a department, 
when making a promotion, be required to minute in detail^ tfie 
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reasons of the promotion ; let transfer from office to office be 
regulated by a plan of 6omnion record embracing the various 
departments of the service at one view ; let every minister, when 
appointing to a staff or special office, be required in a similar 
manner to record the grounds of the appointment in writing ; 
and let means be adopted for periodically inviting parliamentary 
scrutiny to all these records and registers. By such means we 
should probably attain to as great a degree of purity in the 
matter of promotions and staff appointments as we can hope to 
attain by any means whatever. 

Let us recapitulate, with more precise reference to figures, the 
• results of the preceding observations. According to the census 
of 1851, there were 53,678 persons forming tlie actual Civil 
Service of Great Britain and Ireland. Of these 53,678 persons, 
14,531 come under the categoiy of artificers and labourers." 
Probably a uniform system of contract with private firms might 
relieve government of all care or responsibility in appointments 
and promotions relating to this class of men. There would re- 
main 39,147 persons constituting the Government Service. 
Probably a further reduction might be made. Some arc of 
opinion that a great mass of the work now done by messengers, 
letter carriers, subordinate revenue officers, and oven inferior 
clerks, might be done also by a system of contract. After the 
most remorseless application of the systems of contract or day-pay 
or piece-work, however, there must still remain about 16,000 
persons who must be kept together as government servants, and 
requiring a definite and permanent organization. Taking the 
ratio of vacancies to be that of four per cent, per annum, which 
is about the fair computation, there would, in tne service, even as 
thus reduced, occur about 840 vacancies annually, necessitating 
a corresponding number of appointments and promotions. The, 
proposal accordingly is, that in future, the majority of these 
vacancies shall be nllcd up by open competitive examinations 
from among the young men of the country ; and that the cor- 
responding promotions shall be determined within the service, 
no longer by seniority, but by ascertained merit. A certain 
portion of the vacancies are to come under a distinct category 
as staff appointments, and are to be filled up by direct ministerial 
nomination, under better guarantees than now exist for purity 
in the exercise of patronsme. Persons intimately acquainted in 
detail with the structure or the service, might be able to indicate 
numerically what would be a fair and pr^r proportion of staff 
aupointments to the rest of the service. This point we have not 
the means of adequately discussing ; and we can only state our 
conviction that the proportioii of staff appointments ought, for 
many reasons, to be considerable. 
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Art. V. — The Origin and Progress of the Mechanical Inventions 
of James Watt, Illustrated by the Correspondence of his 
Friends, and the Spjccifications of his Patents. By James 
l*ATKiCK MuiuiiEAD, Esq., M.A. In 3 vols. London, 1854. 

W E owe an apology to our readers of every class, for having 
allowed so many years to pass away without making them 
acquainted witli the life and inventions of one of their greatest 
heiiefactors. There is no individual now living and enjoying 
life, who does not share in the benefits which James Watt has 
confinTcd on society. Science, indeed, neglected though it be, ^ 
by an ignorant and thankless community, has always been, and 
must ever be, tlie greatest benefactor of mankind ; and the 
science of steam has now become the sovereign power which rules 
over the material and the moving world. From man’s birth to 
his death, and even before the one event, and after the other, 
he is indebted to the locomotive king. The wise man is hurried 
from his distant abode to preside at his birth ; and his mortal 
remains are transported to their remotest resting-place, conse- 
crated by the recollections of his early days. The first dress 
wdiich swathes liis infant limbs, and the last drapery which 
enwraps his lifeless frame, are woven by the power of steam. 
The first drop of water which (juenches the tliirst of the child, 
and the last which allays the fever of his deathbed, are raised 
and jiurificd by the same beneficent power. By the foot of 
inechanisin is trodden the wine-grape, to cheer man s heart. 
By its hand is ground the farina that is to nourish him ; and 
moulded the dough, the staff of his life. The scholar's alphabet, 
the poor man's Bible, the daily gazette, the idler's romance, and 
the page of wisdom, the elements of man's moral and intellectual 
growth, are all the cheapened products of steam. At its bidding, 
too, the m.aterials of civilisation quit the bo\vels of the earth — 
its coal, its iron, its silver, and its gold. The instruments of 
peace — the loom, the ship, and the plough — are all fashioned 
oy its cunning hand ; and even the dreacl engines of war, the 
machinery of death and destruction, owe their paternity to the 
same universal power. 

But the blessings of steam power, expansive like the element 
itself, are not confined to individuals, nor to insulated communi* 
ties. No alpine range stops its progress, no ocean depths inter- 
cept its tide* It encircles the globe like the serene vapour of 
the azure sky ; and it sheds upon every land, even the darkest 
and most benighted, the auroral tints of civilisation. It has 
brought together the islander of the ocean and the indweller of 
the continent. The negro of the tropics and the stunted occupants 
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of the frozen norths have fraternized with tlie white man of the 
temperate zone ; and/by its aid, we are now' girdling the earth 
with channels of thought and of speech^ to hold daily converse 
with the remotest of our race. 

To what extent w’e owe these great social inventions to James 
Watt, will appear from the following pages. To what extent 
they have been developed by individual enterprise and skill, will 
be learned from their respective histories. IIow greatly they 
have been discountenanced and obstructed by the supineness, 
and ignorance, and infatuation of modern governments, and 
especially of our own, will be seen in the life of Watt, and in 
the history of his inventions. 

It is a curious fact in the annals of English science, that the 
biographies of our most distinguished men have been written 
by the perpetual secretaries of the French Academy of Sciences. 
For upwards of 100 years, the only life of Newton was that 
of Fontenelle ; and at this moment, the only life of Sir William 
Herschel is that of Arago. The lives of Priestley, Cavendish, 
and Sir Joseph Banks, were from the pen of Cuvier; and, till 
now, the life of James Watt and the history of his inventions, 
were known to his countrymen only through the historical dloge 
of Arago. This interesting biography was read at a public 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences in December 1834 ; and a 
translation of it, with copious notes and an appendix, vTas 

S ublished in 1839, by James Muirhead, Esq. The work of 
I. Arago excited great interest, both by the eloquence with 
which it was written, and the just appreciation which it contained 
of the genius and inventions of Mr. Watt ; but a fuller biography 
of so great a man was still wanting, in wdiich the history of his 
inventions should be given in detail, and the events of his life 
delineated by one who had access to all the requisite materials, 
and who was acquainted with the institutions under which be 
lived, and with those usages and laws 'which contributed either 
to fetter or develop his genius.* 

Thi» important task was fortunately undertaken by his rela- 
tive, Mr. Muirhead, who has produced a work of the deepest 
interest and the highest value — interesting, peculiarly, in its 
biographical details, and valuable, as containing an accurate 
description of Mr. Watt's inventions, and a faithful history of 
the difficulties which he had to surmount, and of the victories 
which he gained. 

* We owe to Lord Brougham a brief but very Interaiting Bhetefa of the Life 
and Inventions of Mr. Watt, which waeiiublished in his Lives ({f ike Pkiivtapherg 
of George IIL, and which has just been re{»rmted in the first volume of the works 
of that distinguished philosopher and statesmen, now in the course of publication, 
by Messrs. Griffin and Cumpaiqr. 
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Mr. Wattes early Life and Education. 

The first volume of this work, embellisli^cl with a portrait of 
Mr. Watt, contains an introductory memoir of him, occupying 
nearly 300 pages, with extracts from his correspondence, illus- 
trated witli numerous fac-simile woodcuts. The second volume, 
with a portrait of Matthew Boulton, is occupied wholly with the 
remainder of his very interesting correspondence. The third 
volume contains the letters-patent, and specifications of Mr. 
Watt’s inventions, illustrated by thirty-four plates, with an 
appendix, containing an account of the trials of his patents, 
when contested in the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and various illusb'ative documents. 

James Watt was born at Greenock on the 19th January 
1736. His great-grandfather was a farmer in Aberdeenshire, 
who perished in one of the battles of Montrose ; and liis father, 
James Watt, was a ship-cliandler, supplying vessels with nautical 
apparatus and stores, a builder and a merchant. He was an 
active member of the Town Council of Greenock, and died in 
1 782 in tlie 84th year of his age. James Watt, the eldest of his 
two sons, was born with a very feeble constitution, and from this 
cause he received the principal part of his early education from 
his parents, though he occasionally attended the public school. 
Confined to his room during a great part of the year, the sickly 
boy had the free choice of his amusements, and his tastes and 
faculties were thus unrestrained in their development. When 
only six years of age, he was one day found stretched on the 
floor, and drawing with chalk the diagram of a geometrical pro- 
blem which he had been trying to solve. Having been provided 
with a number of tools, our young mechanician used them with 
singular address in repairing the toys of his companions, and 
making new ones of his own, and before long they were employed 
in constructing a small electrical machine with which he asto- 
nished the circle of friends, both old and young, who took an 
interest in his progress. When sitting one evening with his aunt, 
Mrs. Muirliead, at the tea-table, she was annoyed at his idleness. 
“ Take a book,” she said^ or do something useful, — you have 
done nothing for the last hour but taken off the lid of that kettle 
and put it on again ; are you not ashamed of spending your time 
in this way?” The poor boy had been making experiments on 
the condensation of steam, now holding a cup, and now a silver 

3 )oon over the issuing vapour, and catching and collecting the 
rops into which it fell. He had at this time obtained the first 
glimpses of that bright idea which, after making his own fortune, 
has made the fortune of thousands — the condeneathn of eieam in 
a separate tesset ! 

While in search of health on the pictures(|ae banks of Xtodil 
Lomond^ and among the magnificent mountains which surround 
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it, our scientific invalid was led to study the plants and minerals 
which lay profusely in his path, while in the Highland cottage 
he listened with a different interest to the traditions and ballads 
and superstitions of its occupants. On his return to Greenock 
the severer sciences were the subjects of his study. Chemistry 
and chemical experiments occupied much of his time, and in the 

Mathematical Elements of Physics confirmed by Eicperiments^ 
and Introductory to the Newtonian Philosophy^ by S. Gravesande, 
Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics at Leyden,” he found 
an inexhaustible supply of knowledge in every branch of natural 
philosophy. The sciences of medicine and surgery, the natural 
study of the invalid, occupied much of his attention, and so 
eagerly did he pursue them, that ^‘he was one day caught, in 
the act of carrying into his room for dissection, the head of a 
child who had died of an unknown disease.” 

Thus initiated into the most fascinating of the sciences, and 
exhibiting so ardent a taste for literature and poetry, the reader 
will be surprised to find that he chose none of those professions 
for which he was so well prepared, and for which he had shewn 
so decided a partiality. The mechanical passion, that must for a 
while have been in abeyance, obtained a mastery over science, 
literature and medicine, and" the sickly youth, whose mind had 
not yet got up its steam,” sought for its gratification in the 
humble profession of a mathematical instrument maker. He 
accordingly set out for London on the 7th June 1755, under 
the care of Captain Marr, a relation of his own. They performed 
the journey, riding on the same horses, in twelve daysj the un- 
fledged engineer little dreaming that by his aid the same distance 
would, in the next centuiy, be performed in twelve hours. After 
several fruitless attempts to find a master to instruct him, he made 
an arrangement with Mr. John Morgan, mathematical instru- 
ment maker in Finch Lane, Cornhill, a very excellent man, who 
agreed to give him a ycaris instruction for twenty guineas and 
his labour, during that period. In this dark abode, where the 
sun was recognised only by its reflected light, he learned in twelve 
months to make brass scales, Hadley’s quadrants, azimuth com- 
passes, theodolites, and sectors with French joints, one of the 
most difiScult pieces of work in the trade. 

As soon as his engagement with Mr. Morgan terminated, 
which it did in August 1756, he returned on horseback to Bcot- 
land, full of professional knowledge, and supplied with tools for 
the prosecution of his business. In the month of October he went 
to Glasgow to repair some astronomical instruments which had 
been injured in their voyage from Jamaica, and which bad been 
bequeathed by Mr. Macfarlano to the University. Having thus 
earned the good opinion of that learned body, which could then 
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count among its members the distihguishpd names of Adam 
Smith, Joseph Black, and Dr. liobert l^irnson, Mr. Watt re- 
solved to settle as a mathematical instrument maker in Glasgow, 
but being neither the son of a Burgess, nor an apprentice to any 
craft, ho was prohibited from setting up even the humblest work- 
shop within the limits of the burgh. The victim of corporation 
rules, however, found an asylum in the College, where he was 
provided with a work-shop, and appointed “ mathematical in- 
strument maker to the University.*' In this quiet locality, Mr. 
AVatt ])ractised his profession for several years, constructing 
Hadley's quadrants and other instruments, till those lights burst 
upon his mind which speedily led him to fortune and to fame. 

Among the most distinguished students who then adorned the 
University of Glasgow, was John Kobison, afterwards Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the College of Edinburgh. The Mac- 
fa rlano Observatory was then being built, and the fine instru- 
ments which were to furnish it were under the charge of Mr. 
Watt. Mr, Robison, who was passionately devoted to astronomy 
and mechanical philosophy, longed for Mr. Watt's acquaintance, 
and having been taken to his shop, in 1758, by Dr. Simson and 
Dr. Dick, the Professor of Natural Philosophy, an intimate 
friendship arose between the tw’o young philosophers. Expect- 
ing to sec only a workman, Mr. Robison was surprised to find a 
philosopher, and though he thought himself a good proficient in 
ids favourite study,” he was mortified to find Mr, Watt so much 
his superior. In 1759 Mr. Robison left College, became a mid- 
shipman for four years, and was present in some of the most 
remarkable actions of the war.* Having suffered much from 
a seafaring life, Mr. Robison was obliged to quit his profession, 
and resume his academical habits in Glasgow. Ilis acquaintance 
witli Mr. Watt was then renew^ed ; and he has given us the 
following interesting account of the little academy that assembled 
in Mr. W'^att’s house. ^^All the young lads,” says he, ^^tliat 
were any way remarkable for scientific predilections, were 
acquaintances of Mr. AVatt, and his parlour was a rendezvous 
for all of this description. Whenever any puzzle came in the 
way of any of us, we went to Mr. AA’^att. He needed only to bo 
prompted ; evciything became to him the beginning of a new 
and serious study ; and we knew^ he would not quit it, till he had 
either discovered its insignificance, or had made something of it. 
No matter in what line — languages, antiquity, natural history^ 
nay, poetry, criticism and works of taste ; as to anything in the 
line of engineering, whether civil or military, he was at hom^ 


* An interesting anecdote of Mr. Robison and General Wolfe will be found in 
this Journal, vol. xix. p. 494, note. . . .. 
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and a ready instrucfor. Hardly any projects, such as canals, 
deepening the river, surveys, or the like, were undertaken in the 
neighbourhood without consulting Mr. Watt; and he was even 
importuned to take the charge of some considerable works of 
this kind, though they were such as he had not the sniallcvSt 
experience in.’’ 

It was in one of the conversations in this academic parlour, 
that Mr. Watt’s attention was first turned to steam-engines. 
Dr. Robison had thrown out the idea of applying them to wheel- 
carriages, and to other purposes; but as he had been called to 
St. Petersburg to occupy an important position in that city, no 
steps were taken to realize the valuable suggestion. , The seed, 
however, was sown in Mr. Watt’s mind, and it sprang up witli 
its green leaf in 1761 and 1762, when the recollection of the 
idea induced him not only to make some experiments on tlie 
subject, but to construct a model of the machinery. Mr.' 
Robison had suggested, that on applying the steam-engine to 
wheel-carriages, it would be most convenient to place the 
cylinder with its open end downwards, to avoid the necessity of 
using a working beam.* In consequence,” continues Mr. Watt, 

I began a model with two cyHndei*s of tinplate, to act alter- 
nately by means of rack motions upon two. pinions attache*! 
to the axis of the wheels of the carriage ; but the model being 
slightly and inaccurately made, did not answer expectation. 
New difficulties presented tliemselves. Both Robison and my- 
self had other avocations which were necessary to be attended 
to; and neither of us having then any idea of the true prin- 
ciples of the machine, the scheme was dropped.” 

The experiments made by Mr. Watt in 1761-2, were 
performed in a Papin’s digester, which he converted into ix 
species of steam-engine, by fixing upon it a syringe one-third 
of an inch in diameter, having a solid piston ana a cock for 
admitting and shutting off the steam, and also for making a 
communication from the inside of the syringe to the open air. 
When a free passage was thus made between the digester and 
syringe, the steam entered the syringe, and raised the piston, 
loaded with a weight of fifteen pounds. When the piston was 
raised to its proper height, the communication with the digester 
was shut, and that with the atmosphere opened, the steam 
escaped, and the weight descended. These operations were re- 
peated ; and though in this extempore apparatus the cock was 
turned by hand, yet he saw how it could be done hy the machine 
itself, and how it conld be made to work with peifect regularity. 

* Mr. llobifK>ti had previously published this suggestion^ iHlistrated by a rough 
woodcut of the inverted cylindw. in The UniterttS Magetxine of Knowedge and 
PUature, for November 17J57, voJ. xxiv., pp. 229-231. 
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Although Mr. Watt relinquished the idea of constructing such 
a steam-engine, owing to the danger bf bursting the boiler, the 
difficulty of making the joints tight, and the loss of much of the 
steam from there being no vacuum to assist the piston in its 
descent, he nevertheless describcd it in the specification of his 
patent for 1769, and afterwards in that of 1784, along with a 
method of employing it in moving wheel carriages. 

Mr. Watt’s professional avocations prevented him from pro- 
secuting these experiments, and but for an accident, he might 
never have resumed them. Among the ap[)aratus of the natural 
jihilosophy class, there was a pretty model of Newcomen’s steam 
engine, which Professor Anderson sent to Mr. Watt to be re- 
paired. With tlie knowledge which he had acquired from Desa- 
guliers and Belidor, he repaired it as a mere mechanician.” It 
was for a wdiile a fine play thing” in the hands of himself and 
Mr. Kobison, but it soon became an object of serious study; and 
Mr. Watt w’as surprised to find that though the boiler appeared 
to be large enough, it could not supply the necessary quantity of 
steam. It produced no more than what gave a fewr stroKes. 
The fire w'as blown, and the water made to boil more violently, 
but in place of continuing the motion by a more plentiful supply 
of steam, it stopped the machine altogether. Mr. Watt w^as not 
long in finding out the causes of this defect in the model. He 
saw that a large quantity of steam was wasted, and that the 
engine could only be improved by increasing the production of 
the steam, and diminishing its waste. lie improved the boiler 
by making it of wood and |)lacing the fire within it. He made 
his cylinder of baked wood soaked in linseed oil ; but after theso 
and other precautions had been taken, he found that more than 
three-fourths of the admitted steam w^as condensed and wasted 
during the ascent of the piston. 

Mr. Watt’s next attempt was to obtain a more perfect vacuum 
b^ injecting into the cylinder a greater quantity of water, but 
liaving found tliat this occasioned a disproportionate waste of 
steam!, he ascribed the result to the fact that water boiled in vacuo 
at temperatures below 100° Fahr. Hence he inferred that at 
greater temperatures, the water in the cylinder would produce 
steam which w'ould in part resist the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Under these circumstaiices, he ascertained by experiment the 
temperature at which water boils under different pressures 
greater than that of the atmosphere ; and he was also led to ob- 
serve the remarkable fact explicable by Dr. Black’s doctrine of 
latent beat, that water converted into steam can heat six times 
its own weight of well water to 212% or till it can condense no 
more steam. With these data he came to the conclusion, that 
in order to obtain the greatest mechanical power from steain, it 
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was in the. first place necessary that the cylinder should be 
maintained always as Hot as the steam which entered it ; and in 
the second placc]| that when the steam was condensed, tlie water 
of which it was composed and the injected w^ater itself should be 
cooled down to 100® or lower. The method of obtaining these 
results did not immediately occur to him ; but in the spring of 
1765, he found that the great object of his research could be ac- 
complished condensing the steam in a separate vessel. Dr. 
Eobison has given such an interesting account of his interview 
with Mr. Watt after he had made this great discovery, that we 
cannot withhold it from our readers. 

“ I came,” he says, “ into Mr. Watt's parlour, and found him 
sitting before the fire, having lying on his knee a little tin cistern, 
which he was looking at I entered upon conversation on what we 
had been speaking of at last meeting, — something about steam. All 
the while Mr. Watt kept looking at the lire, and laid down the cistern 
at the foot of his chair. At last he looked at me and said, briskly, 

‘ You need not fash yourself any more about that, man ; 1 have now 
made an engine that shall not waste a particle of steam. It shall be 
boiling hot ; — ay, and hot water injected if I please.’ So saying, 
Mr. Watt looked with complacency at the little thing at his feet, 
and seeing that I observed him, he shoved it away under the table 
with his foot. I put a question to him about the nature of his con- 
trivance. He answ'ered me rather dryly. 1 did not press him lor a 
further explanation at that time, knowing that 1 otfended him a 
few days before by blabbing a pretty contrivance which he had hit 
on for turning the cocks of the engine. I had mentioned this in pre- 
sence of an engine-builder, who was going to erect one for a friend 
of mine ; and this having come to Mr. Watt's cars, he found fault 
with it. 

“ 1 was very anxious, however, to learn what Mr. Watt liad con- 
trived, but was obliged to go to the country in the evening. A 
gentleman, who was going to the same house, said, that he would 
give me a place in his carriage, and* desired me to wait for Inm on 
the walk by the river side. I went thither and found Mr. Alexander 
Brown, a very intimate acquaintance of Mr. Watts, walking with 
another gentleman, (Mr. Craig, architect.) Mr. Brown immediately 
accosted me with, ‘Well, have you seen Jamie Watt?* ‘Yes.’ 

‘ He 'II be in high spirits now with his engine, isn't he V ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘ very fine spirits.’ ‘ Gad,’ says M^ Brown, ‘ the condenser’s 
the thing ; keep it but cold enough, and you may have a perfect 
vacuum, whatever be the heat of the cylinder.’ The instant he said 
this, the whole fiashed on my mind at once. I did all I could to 
encourage the conversation, but was much embarrassed. I durst not 
appear ignorant of the apparatus, lest Mr. Brown should find that 
he communicated more than ho ought to have done. 1 could only 
learn that there was a vessel, called a condenser, which communi- 
cated with the cylinder^ and that this condenser was immersed in 
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cold water, and had a pump to clear it of the water which was formed 
in it. I also learned that the great diffichlt^ was to make the piston 
tight, and that leather and felt had been tried^ and were found quite 
unable to stand the heat.” 

Having discovered the great principle of separate condensa- 
tion, Mr. Watt applied, in 1768, for letters-patent for his 

Method of lessening the consumption of steam, and con- 
sequently of fuel in fire engines.” It passed the seals in January 
17(39, and his specification was enrolled in Chancery on the 
following April. It contained the description of three great 
inventions. Firatj Of the steam-engine, with all his improve- 
ments ; secondli/y of the high-pressure engine already men- 
tioned ; and thirdly^ of the rotatory steam-engine, in which the 
steam vessel has the form of hollow rings or circular channels, 
with proper inlets and outlets for the steam. 

During the time tliat liis ])atent was passing the seals, and 
even earlier, arrangements were going on with Dr. Koebuck* 
respecting the formation of a copartnery for the manufacturing 
of the new fire-engines, as they were then called. Mr. Boulton 
had expressed a wish to have a share in th.e concern, and Mr. 
VN’att, who was very desirous that he should engage in it, wrote 
to him oil the 20th October 1768, in order to acquaint him with 
the arrangements he had made with Mr. Koebuck. Before he 
had brought the theory of the fire-engine to its present state, 
Mr. Watt had involved himself in a considerable debt. In 
1765, a friend who was to- have bought a share in the patent died, 
and at that time Dr. Koebuck agreed to take Iiis debts ui)on him, 
and to lay out whatever money was necessaiy either for experi- 
ments, or for securing the invention. The debts and expenses 
had amounted to£l2(X), and as Dr. Koebuck, from his other 
engagements, i* could not pay much attention to the executive part 
of the concern, while Mr. Watt himself, from his natural in- 
activity and want of health and resolution, was incapable of it,” 
he was delighted with the idea of having Mr, Boulton as a part- 
ner, and begged Dr. Koebuck to make him an offer of a third 
of the concern, ho paying the half of the cost and whatever he 


* “ Dp. Roebuck was tho grandfather of J, A. Roebuck, M.T. for Slieflield, wlio, 
doscendcil from him on tlic one side, and from the Tickells on the other, may bo 


in a note, that the inatcninl grandfather of Mr. Roebuck, M.1^, was tlTe autlior of 
'* Anticipation,” and grandson of Addison’s friend the poet. 

t Dr. Roebuck at this time remted the extensive ooal and salt works belonging to 
the Duke of Haniiltoii, at Kinniel near Borrowstonness, and in order to satiny him 
respecting his invention, Mr. Watt fitted up, in the offices of Kinniel House, one 
of his enmnes with an 18-incli cylinder, with which various experiments wore made 
as described in tlieir correspondence. 
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might think tlie risk lie has run deserves, whicli last he leaves to 
himself.” ifr. Watt added that, if he should not choose to 
engage on these terms, they could make him an offer when the 
whole was more perfect." 

In the month of November Mr. Watt was busily occupied 
with his specification, which he had written out two or three 
times without being satisfied with it. In December 1708 he had 
finished a completo model of his reciprocating engine, and on tho 
22d of that month Dr. Roebuck writes to him “ that he would 
be sorry to risk the property of the engine,” and begs Mr. Watt 
to write by the first post to his friend to take out the patent, as 
he can spare the money witliout inconvenience. Mr. Boulton 
had returned no answer to Dr. Roebuck’s offer, which was con- 
siderably different from what Mr. Watt led him to expect ;* and 
at last, in February 1769, Mr. Boulton declines to engage in the 
concern, as he could not go to Scotland, nor Dr. Roebuck to 
England, and as ‘‘ he was saturated with undertakings.” lie 
“ lives in hopes^ how'ever, tliat they should hit upon some scheme 
or other that might associate them in his part of the world, which 
would render it still more agreeable to him than it is, by the ac- 
quisition of such a neighbour.” 

At this time Mr. Watt and his friends were alarmed by the 
intelligence that a linen draper of the name of Moore had taken 
out a patent ‘‘for drawing chaises, &c., by steam.” Mr, Watt 
wrote to his friend Dr. Small, “ that if he did not use his eiminc 
to drive his chaises, he could not drive.tbcm by steam.” “ If he 
does,” he adds, “ I will stop him. I suppose by tho rapidity of 
iiis progress and puffing lie is too volatile to be dangerous. , . 

. . Of all things in life there is nothing more foolish than in- 
venting. Here I wwk five or more years contriving an engine, 
and Mr. Moore hears of it, is more SveilU, gets three patents at 
once, publishes himself in the newspapers, hires 2000 men, sets 
them to work for the whole world in Sir George's Fields, gets a 
fortune at once, and prosecutes me for using my own invention ! 

. • . . You talk to me about coming to England, Justus if 

1 was ati Indian that had nothing to remove but iny person. 
Why do we encumber ourselves wdth anything else?” 

Though he had declined a share in the copartnery, Mr. Boul- 
ton required one or more engines fur his own use. and when Mr. 
Watt learned this, be pressed his friend Dr. Small to “ negotiate 
the following affair^' with Mr. Boulton : — 

If Mr. Boulton will make a model of it of twenty inches diameter 
at least, l»will give him my advioe, and as much assistaiiee as 1 can. 

* Mr. Koelmck bad offered him a Bbare of the properfy only as far as respects 
tlio counties of Warwick, Stafford and Derby. 
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He sLull liavc liberty to erect one of size for his own use, or if 
he should choose more, the terms will be easy, and 1 shall consider 
myself as much obliged to him. If it should answer, and he should 
net think himself repaid for his trouble by the use of it, he shall make 
and use it until he is paid. If this is agreeable to him let me know, and 
I will propose it to the Doctor, and doubt not of his consent. 1 wish 
]\Ir. JlouUon and jou had entered into some negotiation with the 
rioctor about coming in as partners. 1 am assured it is now too late ; 
for the nearer it approacln's to certainty he (Dr. Roebuck) grows 
more tenacious of it. P'or tny part T still think as I did, that it w'ould 
be for our mutual advantage. Ilis expectations arc solely from the 
rcciprocator. Possibly he may be tempted to part with the half of the 
circulator to you. This I say of myself. Mr. Boulton asked if the 
circulator was contrived .«<ince our agreement ; it was, but it is a 
part of the scheme, and was \irtiia11y included in it. ... I am 
lesolved, unless tliohc things I have brought to some perfection re- 
ward me lor the time and money I have lost on them, if I can resist 
//, to invent no more. Indeed I am not near so capable as I once was.* 
I find I am not the same pertaon 1 was four years ago^ when 1 invented 
the fire engine, and fori‘&aw' c\en before 1 made a model, almost every 
iircum.stauee that has since occurred. 1 was at that time pressed ou 
by the alluring hope of placing myself above want, without being 
obliged to have much dealing with mankind^ to whom 1 have always 
been a dupe. The necessary experience in great was wanting; in 
aecpiiring it 1 have mol with many disippointnicnts. I must have 
sunk under the biird( n of them if I had not been supported by the 
friendship of Dr. Roebuck. ... I have now” brought the engine 
near a conelnsion, yet I am not in idea nearer that rest I wish for 
than I was four years ago. However, I am resolved to do all I can 
to carry on this business, and if it docs not tbriv'e with me, I will lay 
aside the burden 1 cannot carry.” — Vol. i. p. 55. 

In the preceding details, and especially in the preceding letter, 
wo obtain a view of the cruel infancy of invention, — of the first 
hufferings of a man of genius, whom Providence has raised uj) 
as a benefactor to his country and his species. Though not a 
pauper, the possessor of genius is always poor. He can main- 
tain himself and his family by the profession of his choice ; but 
in the depths of his ever active mind, he has descried some 
social want to be supplied, some object of philosophy to be 
attained, or some lofty pursuit to which he instinctively turns. 
He tries his intellectual strength^ and he feels that he has the 
mission, and the power, to attain the object to which ho aspires. 
He proceeds: he elaborates a great invention, or perfects a 
great discovery, and a wasted frame, an empty purse, and, per- 
chance, a starving family, measure the labour which he has 
expended. Success now justifies his exertions, and hope cheers 


* Mr. Watt was now only thirty-threo years of ago.. 
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him with the prospqct of reward. In Mr. Watt’s case, the two 
phllosoplicrs of Glasgow, among the most distinguislied men of 
the age — Dr. Kobison and Dr. Black — admire his invention, 
and testify to its national value ; but tliey can do nothing to 
help the inventor. He has expended £1200 in bringing it to 
perfection, and in securing a fallacious protection from a falla- 
cious statute ; but without funds to organize an establishment 
for the manufacture of liis fire-engine, it slumbers an unfledged 
idea, cramped in models, or shrouded in diagrams. Had a 
foreigner seen the inventor in this dilemma, he would have 
asked if there was no representative of the city to tell the Board 
of Trade, or of Admiralty, of the valuable ])rize within their 
reach, or indicate to the adviser of the crown that he might add 
to his own reputation and that of his sovereign, were he, like the 
Colberts of another age and another land, to become the patron 
of genius. We would have whispered to the foreigner, that city 
representatives knew nothing of steam-engines, — that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade knew little, — that the First Lord uf 
the Admiralty knew less, and that the Prime Minister himself 
knew less than them all, and might perhaps have considered a 
fire-engine as an infernal machine to upset the monarchy ! 

In the European community, however, there were then sove- 
reigns who did not extort fees for their servants out of the purse 
of genius, who had no Attorney-general to rob the inventor at 
his entrance into the Patent-office, and no attendant sharks to 
devour liim before his exit. There were, and still are, sovereigns, 
who despatch invitations to collect wise men as the best orna- 
ments of their thrones, and gather from every land useful inven- 
tions for the benefit of their people. When the sovereign of 
England and his minister were not cognizant of the existence of 
the Scottish philosophers, the Emnross of liussia was inviting 
Mr. Robison and Mr. Watt to fill lucrative places in her capital. 
Mr. Kobison obeyed the summons : but Mr. Watt loved his coun- 
try better than his country loved bini,'^and resolved to die, as he 
had lived, in England, 

In this state of anxiet;y and uncertainty, Mr. Watt goes on 
improving his fire-engine, but with no prospect of bringing it 
advantageously into the market. Capital and entcrf)risc arc 
both wanting; and Mr. Roebuck, possessing two-thirds of the 
patent, and anxious as he was for Mr. Watt’s success and liis 
own, could not embark in so gigantic an undertaking. lie 
clung, however, to the property, us promising to be of great 
value; and it was with some difficulty that Mr. Watt induced 
him to have a personal interview with Mr. Boulton, in reference 
to the offer winch he had made. Mr. Watt placed the most 
unlimited confidence in the honesty of Mr. Roebuck. He has 
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been to me,” he says in a letter to Dr. Snjall, a most sincere 
and generous friend, and is a truly worthy man. As for myself 
I shall say nothing, but that if you three can agree among your- 
selves, you may appoint me what share you please, and shall 
find me willing to do my best to advance the good of the whole; 
or if this should not succeed, to do any other thing I can, to 
make you all amends, only reserving to myself the liberty of 
grumbling.’' In writing to Dr. Roebuck under these feelings, 
lie j)resses upon him, by various arguments, the great advantages 
that would accrue to himself by the admission of Mr. fioulton 
into the concern ; and though the firm at Birmingham had just 
embarked in another scheme which required all the money they 
could spare, they were induced to accept of Dr. Roebuck’s offer. 
JMr. Boulton purchases one of the two-thirds of Dr. Roebuck's 
share for a sum not less than £1000, as you (Mr. Boulton), 
after the experiments of the engine shall be completed, sliall 
think just and reasonable; and twelve months from this date 
you are to take your final resolution.'* Mr. Watt was delighted 
with this arrangement, and thought he saw in it a termination 
to his disappointments, and the accomplishment of his plans. 

Deriving nothing from his invention, either before or after 
the passing of his patent, Mr. Watt was obliged to maintain 
himself and his family by exercising his talents as a surveyor 
and engineer. He had given up his shop and his profession as 
a mathematical instrument maker in 1768, and had found a con- 
genial employment in surveying the Forth and Clyde Canal, and 
in making plans of the river Clyde for the purpose of improving 
its navigation.* “ This,” he says, 1 would not have meddled 
with had 1 been certain of being able to bring the engine to 
bear; but I cannot, in an uncertainty, refuse every piece of 
business that offers. I have refused some common fire engines, 
because they must have taken my attention so up as to hinder 
my going on with ray own. However, if 1 cannot make it 
answer soon, I shall cert&inly undertake the next that offers ; 
for I cannot afford to trifle away my whole life, which, God 
knows, may not be long. Not that I think myself a proper 
hand for keeping men to their duty; but I must use my endea- 
vour to make myself square with the world, if I can, tliough I 
much fear I never shall." 

The arrangement with Mr. Boulton dissipated these fears, 
and Mr. Watt continued in the exercise of his profession as a 


* Mr. Watt was employed, in 1770, by the Trustees of the Annexed Estates in 
surveying a canal from Perth to Coupar-Angus, and also in some surveys of lesser 
canals. 
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civil-engineer, devoting all his leisure to the great desideratum 
of saving steam by preventing its waste in the cylinder. The 
experimental engine at Kinniel was subjected to every new 
idea, and in Mr. Watt's correspondence with Dr. Small, we are 
put in possession of the different inventions, illustrated by 
diagrams, by wdiich he brought it into the condition at which 
he aimed. This correspondence, so fortunately preserved, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest. Mr. Watt apologizes for the devotion 
of his time to canal making. He cannot, however, refuse the 
offer of persons who have a much higher idea of his abilities 
than they merit.” He finds it a hard life to be “ bustling and 
bargaining with mankind.” His superintendence of 150 men, 
and tyros of undertakers, occupies his time, the remainder of 
which is taken up by headaches and other bad health.” ‘‘ He is 
growing gray without having made any provision for his wife 
and children and though thus distracted, he longs to have 
another touch at the engine,” just as Sir Isaac Newton, when 
distracted by the affairs of the Mint, resolved “ to have another 
.stroke at the moon.” 

While Mr. Watt is thus labouring with his theodolite, Messrs. 
Boulton and Small are busy with the construction of one of his 
engines, called the circulator, with the view of applying it to 
the propulsion of canal boats ; but even this part of their plans 
w’as frustrated. The Coalbrookdale Ironmasters sent unsound 
castings, which they could not use. An eminent caster at Bil- 
ston was accordingly employed, and they now counted upon tlio 
application of the circulator without a condenser to above 150 
boats now employed on these new w^aveless canals.” A new 
canal was projected at Birmingham, in which the water to 
supply the locks was to be raised by fire engines, and Mr. Watt 
was urged to have his reciprocator ready for that purpose. Mr. 
Watt warns his friends of the difficulties they will meet with in 
their scheme of constructing the circulator, and applying it to 
boats, and at the same time gives thern the means of surmount- 
ing them. He approves of their dispensing with the condenser, 
provided they make the boiler strong enough to bear a pressure 
of thirty feet of water, and he syuigesis the me of a spiral oar (of 
which he gives a drawing) to be applied to the boats in place of 
two wheels. 

New pros|)ects open up to our engineers. In addition to the cx« 
pectation of impelling canal boats, they receive intelligence that 
ibur or five copper mines in Cornwall are about to be abandoned 
from the high price of coal. The York Building Company, too, 
are waiting for the reciprocator, and a mining conmany in 
Derbyshire desires to know when Mr. Watt is to be in England. 
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Mr^ WatCs Prospects are again Darkenech 

Difficulties, however, attend the complep’on of the circulator. 
The buyers of fire engines hearing that ^‘no engine has yet 
been made on Mr. Watt’s principles, doubt whether any could 
be made and Mr. Boulton, laid prostrate with a fever for five 
weeks, is unfit for business. A crisis among the manufacturers 
in Scotland takes place, and Dr. Roebuck, the. possessor of one- 
third of Mr. Watt’s patent, becomes bankrupt. Mr. Watt’s debts 
consequently, which Dr. Roebuck was to pay as the price of his 
shares, fall back upon himself, and Mr. Watt has little expectation 
of receiving any help from the settlement of his affairs. His only 
hope is that the Doctor will make some arrangement with Mr. 
Ihmlton; but this hope is again blasted by a letter from Dr. 
Small. “ Unless, he says, we can concert some plan of push- 
ing this affair with a very small capital, 1 begin to fear in the 
]»rosent state of commercial matters, let the merit of either 
engine prove what it will, that we shall not be able to do justice 
to you or your inventions. Everybody seems to tremble for the 
approaching Christmas, and everybody finds it absolutely neces- 
sary to be provided against larger demands than usual.” Mr. 
Watt is advised to ‘‘reconcile himself to engineering in the 
vulgar manner,” and it is suggested that ho should come to Bir- 
mingham ‘‘ to be employed in canals there.” 

Hitherto Dr. Roebuck clung to liis property in the patent as a 
reasonable means of relieving him from his difficulties ; but 
nearly five years of the ])atent had expired, and he is now 
willing to dispose of the whole or the greater part of it. Mr. 
Watt intimates this to Dr. Small, and urges him to induce 
Mr. Boulton to take at least half the property into their hands. 
He proposes to spend some time with them in winter, and 
seems disposed to take employment in England. He is unwill- 
ing “to continue a slave to his present hateful employment,” 
for which he thinks he lias no otner qualification than that of 
honesty, which reproaclies him for keeping it so long ; and in 
the following interesting account of himself, he indicates to his 
friends the nature of the work which he is willing to accept in 
England. 

“ Remember, in recommending me to business, that what lean pro- 
mise to perform is to make an accurate survey and faitlifiil report of 
anything in the engineer way; to direct the course of canals; to 
lay out the ground, and to measure the cubic yards to cut or to be 
rut ; to assist in bargaining for the price of work, to direct how it 
oiiglit to be executed, and to give my opinion of the execution to the 
managers from time to time. But I can upon no account have any- 
thing to do with workmen, eash, or workmen's accounts, nor would I 
choose to be so bound up to one object that 1 could lUA oecaaioually 
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serve such friends as /night employ me in smiiller matters. Remem- 
ber also J have no great experience, and am not enterprising, seldom 
choosing to attempt things that are both great and new. 1 am not a 
man of' regularity in business, and have bad health. Take care not 
to give anybody a better opinion of me than I deserve; it will hurt 
me in tlic end.^’ 

Liberal and unselfish as were Mr. Watts proposals to Dr. 
Small, they did not prove successful. Beside the money diffi- 
culties, Dr. Small tells him there is another which is insuperable 
at present. “ It is impossible,*’ he adds, for Mr. Boulton or me, 
or any other honest man to purchase, especially from two parti- 
cular friends, what has no market price, and at a time when they 
might be inclined to part with the commodity at an under value.” 
Along with these not very satisfactory reasons for declining the 
purchase, Dr. Small tells his friend that the boiler for the con - 
centrator is not yet ready ; — that it is promised next week, and 
tliat he and Mr. Boulton propose to unite these things under Mr. 
Watfs direction. j\Ir. Watt is resigned to this intelligence, 
admires the delicacy of his friends, promises to trouble them no 
more till he secs them, when they must expect another onset 
unless they positively say that they- do not think it practicable 
or profitable.” He is willing to serve them in any way they 
choose to employ him — to execute a survey — to draw a jdan — 
or to contrive a machine, Ilis correspondent, Dr. Small, be- 
comes poetical — he complains of an ennui mortel. He has about 
ten caj)ital points in philosophy, all capable of procuring fame, and 
two of procuring fortune, but he cannot resolve to prosecute them. 
He ^‘sliall soon be indms et umhra^ and fold his arms in sleep,” 
yet he is inventing micrometers and improving telescopes and 
microscopes. Mr. Watt, in tJie interregnum of fire-engines, is 
inventing dividing machines for dividing an inch into 1000 parts 
on glass, and two problems, one trigonometrical for clearing the 
observed distance of the moon of refraction and parallax, another 
instrumental by moans of a sector, which, if of three feet radius, 
will solve the problem to ton seconds — and he is solving another 
more essential to himself, which is to determine ^hat force is 
necessary to dredge up a cubic yard of mud under any given depth 
of water. 

Before Mr. Watt embarked in his new employment at Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Small, the victim of ennui, proposes to stand for 
a vacant chair in the College of Edinburgh, and while the two 
friends, each contemplating a change of position, are correspond- 
ing about their views, a new light Waks upon the gloom which 
had settled upon both their spirits. Dr. Roebuck’s creditors were 
to meet on the 2d April 1773, and Mr. Boulton, a creditor to the 
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extent of £030, authorize Mr. Watt {o gfiake any arrangement 
with them he pleases in reference to the debt and the patent 
right. Mr. Watt having received the thousand pounds in re- 
turn for twa-t birds of his patent, generously relieves Dr. Roe- 
buck of all the other sums which he was bound to pay, and pur- 
chases for Mr. Boulton, for £(>30, the amount of the debt due to 
him, Dr. Roebuck’s share in the patent, it being agreed that Mr. 
Watt and Mr. Boulton shall fix what part of the annual free 
profits shall be given to the Doctor in case of success.” Mr. 
Watt’s grand object was now attained. He was virtually a part- 
ner with Boulton and Small, and h^ saw in the distance the 
realization of all his views. But alas I his evil genius again 
thwarted him. Mr. Boulton, though -he had given the fullest 
powers to Mr. Watt, declined to ratify the bargain on the ground 
that Dr. Roebuck’s creditors were the parties that were entitled 
to the reserved share in the annual profits, and consequently to 
interfere in the copartnery. Mr. Watt saw the difficulty, and 
made various proposals to remove it, but none of them seemed 
to satisfy Mr. Boulton. In this state of perplexity a severe do- 
mestic affliction befell Mr. Watt. On the 24th September 
1773, when he was engaged in the survey of the Caledoiiian 
Oinal, Mrs. Watt, to whom he had been married only nine 
years, and by whom he had a family of two sons and two 
daughters, died in giving birth to a still-born son. In commu- 
nicating the event to his friend, he says, You are happy. Small, 
who have no such connexion. Yet the misfortune might have 
fallen upon me when I had less ability to bear it, and rny poor 
children might have been left suppliants to the mercy of the 
wide world. I know that grief must have its period, but I have- 
much to suffer first. I grieve for myself, not for iny friend ; for 
if probity, charity, and duty to her family can entitle her to a 
better state, she enjoys it. I am left to mourn.” ^ 

Mr. Boulton remains silent on the subject of the copartnery, 
and Dr. Small and Mr. Watt correspond about their minor in- 
vention8~Mr. Watt about his ifflcrometers and drawing machine, 
and the Doctor about his patent for steeple and other clocks. 
The two men of genius, notwithstanding their inventive powers, 
are far from happy. 

“This ennui of yours,” says Mr. Watt, “is vilely infectious. I 
believe, like the plague, it can come by post. It has seized upon me.. 
I am not melancholy, but I have lost much of my attachment to the 
world, even to my own devices. Man’s life mustHt)e spent, you say, 
in labour or ennui ; mine is spent in both. I long much to seo you, 
to hear your nonsenses and to communicate my own ; but so many 
things are in the way, and I am so poor that I know not when It 
can be. 

VOL. XXIII. NO. XLV. 
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I am lieart sick .of, the country ; I ani indolent to excess, and 
wliat alarms me most, I grow the longer the stupider. My memory 
fails me so as often to forget occurrences of the very current dates. 
For myself, condemned to a life of business, nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable to me ; I tremble to hear the name of a man I have any 
transactions to settle with.” 

Mr. Watt's whole gains during the ])rcceding year did not 
exceed £200, and there were so many disagreeable circumstances 
attending his profession, that he resolved to change his abode, 
and either to try England or endeavour to get some lucrative 
place abroad. The fire engines are no more heard of. The cir- 
culator even, tliat was to have been ready Jong before tin’s, is 
no longer talked of. The patent copartnery arrangement also 
.slumbers, and Dr. Small has no better comfort for his friend 
than to advise him to “ puff his drawing machine in the news- 
papers,” or write a book upon steam. Thus terminates the year 
1773; and 1774 commences with a sagacious letter from Dr. 
James Hutton, the celebrated geologist. “May the new )'ear,” 
he says, “ be fertile to you in lucky events, hut no new intentions. 
Invention is too great a work to be well paid for in a state where 
the general system is to be best paid-for the thing that is easiest 
done. No man should invent but those that live by the jmblic ; 
they may do it through gratitude, and those vvdio from pride 
choose to leave a legacy to the public. Every other man should 
only invent as much as he can easily consume himself and serve his 
friends,^^ In the spring of 1774 Mr. Watt at last undertakes 
his journey to Birmingham, to enter upon a new occupation, 
and to endeavour to bring his friends into compliance with his 
views, lie takes with him as testimonials copies of his reports 
and plans of the Caledonian and other canals, and his dividing 
machines and other inventions ; and be hopes to have, us the 
companions of his journey, the celebrated Dr. Black, and the no 
less celebrated Dr. Hutton, “ tlie famous fossil philosopher.” 

Tlie corres|X>ndence with Dr. Small has now terminated. This 
very distinguished individual, whose letters to Mr. Watt are full 
of talent, died on tlie 25th February 1775, amid the tears of the 
brilliant circle with which Birmingham was at that time adorned 
— the Boultons, the Watts, the Keirs, the Darwins, the Days, 
the Galtons, the Witberings, and the Priestleys. 

“ Cold contemplation leant her aching head, 

• On human woe her steady eye she turned, 

Waved her meek hand, and sigh'd for science dead ; 

For science, virtue, and for Small she mourn'd.” 

Darwin. 

fit strains equally full of grief Mr. Day mourned the loss of his 
accomplished friend,-^ 
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“ 0 gentle bosom I O unsullied lyiml ! 

O friend to truth, to virtue, and mankind ! 

Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 

Secure to feel no second loss like thine 

Dr. Small, and the distinguished friends who now mourned his 
loss, were in the practice of meeting monthly at each otliers 
houses, under the name of the Lunar Society^ at the time of 
full moon, in order that they might have the benefit of its light 
on returning to their homcs.t At these dinner parties the pro- 
foundest topics wore discussed between the hours of two and eight 
o’clock, and some of the brilliant lights of the present day can be 
traced backwards to their birth at these convivial meetings. 

We have already mentioned, that Mr. Watt was, in 1773, 
invited by Mr. Robisoil to Russia, to occupy some important 
station at St. Petersburg. When ho became at a later period 
“ heart sick of his country,” and longed “ for some lucrative 
place abroad,” he no doubt regretted that he had declined the 
invitation of his friend. In the spring of 1775, however, the 
invitation was renewed in a different form, and from a different 
quarter. The Russian ambassador — the purveyor of genius 
«‘uid inventions for his country — had been informed of Afr. Watt 
and his fire engines, wh.en Lord North, the British premier, 
had never heard the name of tlie one, or known the value of 
the other. What, indeed, had he to do with either ? It was his 
function to keep himself in place. The steam-engine could not 
grapple with corruption, or tear up the rank weeds with which 
faction entangles the foot of power. • An office with a salary of 
£1000 a year, and involving ‘‘duties suited to hisowm inclinations 
and acc|uirements,” was offered to Mr. Watt by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment., The loss of Dr. Small liad fortunately opened the 
eyes of Mr. Boulton, and he could not afford to part with Mr. 
Watt. In the same IctterJ in which ho announces to Mr. Watt 
the death of Dr. Small, he tells him that “ his going to Russia 
staggers him. The prccariousness of your hemth, the dangers 
of so long a journey or voyage, and my own deprivation of con- 
solation, render me a little uncomfortable, but I wish to assist 
and advise you for the best, without regard to self.” Mr. 
Boulton himself had sounded the praises of Mr. Watt to the 
scientific ambassador, and he was therefore entitled to the merit 
of the act, or w^as responsible for its consequences. 

Nor was the prospect of losing Mr. Watt less alarming to his 
literary friends. Dr. Darwin exclaims from Lichfield, § “ Lord, 

* Kcir’B Ateount of the Life and Writing» of Thomae p. .93/ ITSK 
t Mr. Huirhead has given on intci’c&ting notice of this literary and scientiBe* 
cinb, vol, i. p, clix. 

t February 25, 1775. § March 2.0, 1775. 
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how frightened I ^vasrwhen 1 heard a Russian bear had laid 
hold of you, and was dragging you to Russia I Pray, don't go 
if you can help it. Russia is the den of Cacus: you see the 
footstep of nuiny beasts going thither, but of few returning. I 
hope your fire engines will keep you hero.” Other friends inter- 

S x)sed with louder notes of alarm. The ill-usage of Captain 
[Vniy, who, in the time of Peter the Great, had been driven 
from Russia without his pay, was the most appropriate of the 
bugbears presented to Mr. Watt, but he did not now require to 
he “ frightened from his propriety,” for his prospects had 
brightened up never again to be absolutely darkened. 

The patent had now only eight years to run, and the scheme 
of petitioning parliament for a prolongation of it, was now 
keenly adopted by Mr. Watt and his friends. He writes to his 
father that his fire-engine is now gtnng on, that it answers much 
better than any qther, and that he expects it will be beneficial 
to him. With such expectations, he resolved to decline the 
oiler from Russia, and to stake his all on the contingency of 
obtaining an act of parliament. What the consequences of this 
resolution were to Mr. Watt, his future history will shew ; and 
the reader will judge for himself, and from M^att's own letters, 
how far his final success was a compensation for the toils and 
anxieties by which it was' achieved. What the consequences 
were to England and to civilized society, may be seen in tho 
workshonsS, the railways, and the steam-ships of the world. In 
contemplating such a picture of social progress, may we not 
ask, what would have been, the consenuences to Mr. Watt, to 
England, and to society, had Mr. Watt become a Russian 
subject; — an article of exj)ort, on which tho legislature had 
imposed no prohibitory duty; a contribution of genius to other 
nations, which England has at all times liberally made 1 With 
regard to Mr. Watt personally, tho question is* not difficult to 
answer. He would have escaped from the piracy of his inven- 
tions, from the martyrdom of an English patent, irom the heart- 
breaking anxieties of a suitor for justice ; and he would have 
risen to wealth, and rank, and honour, under ah autocrat, 
doubtless, but amid a i>eopIe where bumble merit has always 
been courted aftd prized. It is more diflicuit to estimate what 
England would have lost, and what society would have suffered. 
Tho arts which now enrich Rritish industry, and fill the treasury 
of the state, and stamp our island as the benefactor of the world, 
—these arts nursed in Russia by Mr. Watt’s genius, might have 
taken root on the continent, and left England shorn of her 
^manufacturing and eominercial greatness. If the steam-boat, 

' invented and tabooed fn Scotland, was allowed to take its flight 
across the Atlantic and to como fo maturity in the New World 
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before its adoption in the Old^ is it ngt to suppose, tliat the 
fire-engines of Mr. Watt^ transported to Kussia, would liavc 
come to maturity in that and other continental states, and 
might have there brought to their present state of |)ei’fecti(jii 
all the mechanical arts, before it found a patron and a homo in 
England ? Thus should we either have lagged behind our l ivals 
in other lands, or found it difficult to contend with them in that 
race of manufacturing and commercial industry, in which the 
patriotism of Mr. Watt lias placed us so far before them. 

The inventor of the fire-engine is now established at Birming- 
ham, the partner of .Mr. Boulton, under a contract for twenty- five 
years, by which he is to have one-third of the property and profits, 
Mr. Boulton paying all the expenses of the Act of Parliament aiicl 
experiments, and advancing all the stock, while Mr. Watt was 
to make drawings and surveys. Mr. Boulton announces that 
tliey are on the eve of a fortune.'^’ Applications for engines, 
even from foreign countries, are numerous ; and “ if they had a 
hundred wheels (circulators) ready made, a linndred small 
engines and twenty large ones, he could readily dispose of them.” 
Rivals, liowever, are in the field. Smeaton and otlier eminent 
engineers talk of great improvements, and it is therefore neces- 
sary not only to get a prolongation of their patent, but to invent 
new improvements, and render their engines sujierior to othei’s 
that may be brouglit into the iiuu'kct. In May 1775, Mr. Watt 
informs his father that he has obtained an Act of Parliament 
vesting the property of his fire-engines in him and his assigns for 
twenty-five years ; and that it was opposed by the most ^owerfid 
people in the House of Commons^^ Mr. Arago was anxious “ to 
discover to what class in society belonged the parliamentary per- 
sonages” of whom Mr. Watt hero speaks,” who refused to the 
mail of genius a small portion of the riches which he was about 
to create.” When the name of Burke was mentioned, his ^- 
tonishment was indescribable* Mr. Arago did not know, what 
Mr. Muirhead has since told us, that Burke opposed the prolonga- 
tion of the patent from a sense of duty to a constituent ! — that 
modification of the sense of smell by which statesmen find it more 
lucrative to legislate for one individual than for the community. 

But whatever were the grounds of opposition ladiich he had to 
encounter in Parliament. Mr. Watt had now gained the object 
of his ambition, a wealtny, an honest, and a diligent paitncr, 
with an Act of the legislature to 8up|>ort them. He had now to 
perfect the engine ; and with the aid of Mr. Wilkinson, who 
had introduced a new method of boring large iron cylin4ei% 
was enabled to construct fire engines with cylinders fi% inchea 
in diameter, and to introduce those important irnprovem^ts by 
which he prevented any escape of heat from the cylinder. 
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In the discharge -of liis duties Mr. Watt was obliged to be 
absent for long periods in the minhig districts of Cornwall 
pushing liis fire engine into notice, oTbtaiuing orders, extending 
connexions, superintending the erection of new engines, mend- 
ing old ones, attending the meetings of mining adventurers, 
and discussing with coarse and illiterate minds subjects of 
which he alone was cognizant* Speaking of the first engine he 
erected in Cornwall he says, at jncsent the velocity, magni- 
tude, violence, and horrible noise of the engine gave universal 
satisfaction to all beholders, believers or not. 1 have once or 
twice trimmed the engincj, made it work gently and make 

less noise; but Mr. cannot sleep unless it runs quite 

furious, so I have left it to the engine-man. And by the by, the 
noise serves to convoy great ideas of the power to the ignorant, 
who seem to be no more taken with modest merit in an engine 
than in a man.” Among [K'ople so ignorant, wlicre the engine- 
men actually eat the grease of the engine, Mr* Watt was not 
happy, even though ‘‘ he was distracted with multiplicity of 
orders.” liis troubles increased with his business. lie could 
not get intelligent clerks, and it was difficult to procure castings 
of the metal work which he had designed. Headaches and des- 
pondency supervened, ‘^the natural consequence,” as he says, 
“of staking everything on the cast of a die, as was every pro- 
ject that is not sanctioned by repeated success,” Hence it 
was his anxious “ prayer for peace of mind and delivery from 
Cornwall.” But in the midst of this anxiety and labour his in- 
ventive lowers were always at work, whether he was basking in 
the sunshine of society at Uirniingham, or groaning amid tlie 
Cornish Mountains, or lying sleejiless, as he often did, on liis 
uneasy couch. 

It had now become a question of great interest with Boulton 
and Watt how tliey were to obtain the profit of their labour and 
their enterprise* Should it be by the sale of their engines, as might 
naturally have been supposed, or from the advantages whicli their 
engines procured for tneir purchasers T They resolved to adopt 
the latter of these plans, and to exact only from their customers 
the value of one third of the fuel saved by tJie use of tlteir patent. 
Thp engine wa#to be erected by any qualified workman^ from 
plans furnished by the patentees, who were themselves to execute 
at a stipulated price all the valves and all other parts that re* 
quired nice execution. They were to see the whole put together 
in a working condition^ — to keep what was their own work in 
repair for one year, and to give a guarantee, tliat ihe engine thus 
constructed sbonkl raise at least 20,000 euhic feet of water 
twenty-four feet high with every cwt. of conls/, Tho amount of 
saving in fuel was to be estimated from a Cptn parison between 
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the new engine and the engine of th(*ir employers, or any other 
in Scotland, and the third of this sum, counted in money, was to 
bo tlie remuneration for tlie patent license, drawings, and other 
outlays. 

The liberality of these terms brought in many customers. The 
first engine was made for Cedworth in 1770, and between tliat 
year and 1780 several large engines were erected in Cornwall, 
and one at Niort in Brittany ;* and previous to 1780 they were 
used in the water works of London and Paris. Wlierever these 
engines were erected their great value was recognised, and tlie 
amount of saving in fuel surpassed even the expectations of the 
patentees. In the (yhace water mine it Wiis so great even in 
17/8, that the jiroprictors redeemed the payment of onc-thii’d of 
their annual savings for X700 per annum. t In the Poldice 
mine the natentees were to receive in J781 £1500 annually, and 
from the Ulioal Virgin mine £2.500, indicating an annual sav- 
ing in the one case of X45(X), and in the other of £7500. These 
very advantages, however, soon became the germs of discontent. 

1 lie purchasers never considered tliat they were not called upon 
to pay mucli, unless they had gained much ; and many of theiu- 
were not unwilling to find reasons for violating the obligations 
l)y which they wore boiiml. In some cases wliere capital had 
been o.xpoiuletl in the erection of Newcomen’s engines, their 
proprietors wore naturally unwilling to lay them aside, and 
re(juost<‘d permission from the patentees to uso the separate 
condenser, at tliat time the leading part of JMr. Wiitt’s improve- 
ments. Mr. Smeaton, who had acted with the utmost candour 
arul friendship, applied for the same privilege in 1778, and Mr. 
W att, who had previously given the subject much consideration, 
was ready with a satisfactory rep! 3 \ He had ijiadc an experi- 
ment on an engine at Soho to see what would be the eftect of 
applying his condenser, and he found that though it would 
enable the old engines to go a little deeper,” yet it would have 
Icfl to the introduction of inferior engines injurious to their re- 
putation, and would not have yielded such profits as would have 
been satisfactory either to the patentees or tho adventurers. 

However just and i*ea£onable this c.\planatioii was, it was not 
likely to satisfy those who had to pay annually a largo Sigm, 
without tho conviction that they had got corresponding returns. 
Tho purchasers were entitled to use any steam engine without 

^ In 177B MoHsra. Boulton and Watt obtained sn oxclusive privili^ from tlis 
KUw of France to mako and sell tli^r engines in that country. 

f Thk ott^ne, with a cylinder or sixty-three inches in diameter, performed 
tiie work' which had baffled two common engines, one of sixty-six and the other of 
sjxty*four inches, and inspired such oonSdouce that many mines tliat had been 
abimdoiiea were amin set to work. Five of Mr. Watt’s engines were now at work 
III Corn wall, and eight in contemplation. 
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the separate condenser,, and we have no doubt that the law 
would have compelled .the patentees to> furnish separate conden- 
sers, or to give licenses for the use of them, at a reasonable rate. 
The proi)rietors of mines did not make this attempt ; but they 
got up the notion that Mr. Watt had obtained a patent for an Idea 
or Principle^ not embodied in a material piece of mechanism, as 
the patent law requires ; and fortified by this notion, which was 
backed by legal opinions, they conspired to get rid of their obli- 
gations to the patentees.* 

Mr. Watt, however, wlio had foreseen the storm, was doubly 
prepared for its advent. He was provided with proof that his 
invention was not an unembodied spirit, which the wealth of Corn- 
w^all, and the gentlemen of the wig and the long-robe could ex- 
orcise; but a substantial reality which had raised water, and crush- 
ed minerals, and filled with solid gold the coifers of the conspira- 
tors. He was prepared also witli more formidable weapons which 
the ingenuity of the lawyers could not wrest from him, even if 
a jury had failed to find that’ there was no substance in his idcsis. 
Between the year 1775 and 1785 he secured, by five several pa- 
tents, a number of separate inventions of the greatest ingenuity 
aud the highest value, all of them made subsequently to the in- 
vention of the separate condenser. In 1781 ho took out his 
second patent for several methods of producing rotative motions 
from reciprocating one.s, among which was the beautiful one of 
the sun and the planet wheel, which was applied to many engines, 
but which is subject to wear, and to be broken under great strains. 
On this account the crank is more frequently used, Uiough it re* 

J uires a fly-wheel four times the weight if fixed upon the Mst axis, 
n 1783 Mr. Watt took out his third patent for certain new im- 
provements upop steam or fire engines, for raising water and other 
mechanical purposes, and certain new pieces of mechanism a|)- 
plicable to tne same.” In the specification of this patent Mr. 
Watt describes his expansive steam engine with si.\ different 
contrivances for equalizing the power of the double stroke steam 
engine, in whicK the steam is alternately applied to press on each 
side of the piston, while a vaenom is formed on the other; ami 
a new compound engine or method connecting together the 
cylpiders and condensers of two or more distinct engines, so as to 
make the steam which bos been employed to press on the piston 
of the first, act expimsively on the piston of the seconu, ami 

* Mr. Watt wrilceio Mr. Boultoo on the .Slst of Oetobsr 1780, ^thai In ptaco 
of tho Act of PaittainoDV wMeb is Mteh a grioranoe to th* GumlMi tio 

irould wUUngly have taken £7000, end made th% inventioa free to all men ; hnt 
pitt(ifnu$nt nor any bo«Zy ekie would then give mo that win ; tlunigli, by- 
tho-by, I idiould not' Have put ihuelioC It ia my pocket, yet I ebonld have bct ii 
much richer than I am now.” 
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thus derive an additional power to art either alternately or con- 
jointly with that of the first cylinder ; fourth^ the application of 
toothed racks and sectors to the ends of the piston or pump rack, 
and to the arches of the working beams, instead of chains ; fifths 
a hew reciprocating semirotative engine, and a new rotative en- 
gine or steam wheel/'* 

These new inventions would have given the Soho engines 
a superiority over all others, even if the separate condenser had 
been abandoned ; but Mr. Watt stiU saw defects, and resolved 
to amend them, lie therefore took out in 1784 a fourth patent, 

For certain new improvements upon fire and steam engines, 
and upon machines worked and moved by the same.” In the 
specification of this patent, ho describes a new rotative engine, 
in which the steam-vessel placed in a dense fluid revolves upon 
a pivot, from the resistance produced by the steam issuing 
against the fluid. He describes, also, three varieties of the 
beautiful piece of mechanism called the parallel wotion^ for 
making the piston and other rods move perpendicularly, or in 
other straignt lines. Ho specifies, also, methods of applying 
the steam-engine to work pumps, or alternate machineiy, by 
making the rods balance eacli other; — a method of applying the 
engine to move mills which have many wheels to move round 
in concert ; — a method of applying them to ^ork heavy hammers 
or stampei*s ; — a new construction and mode of opening valves 
an improved working gear; and finally, a portable steam-engine 
and machinery for moving wheel-carriages. Mr. Wattes last 
patent was taken out in 1785, for improved methods of con- 
structing furnaces and fire-places for various pui^poses, and in 
which the smoke is greatly prevented or consumed. 

When thus prepared for all the contingencies of legal warfare, 
hostilities commenced on the part of the Cornish miners in 1792* 
Engines wdth separate condensers were erected in severer places 
in aefiance of the patent ; and Messrs. Boulton and Watt had 
no alternative but to prosecute the parties. One of these, a 
person of the name of Bull, had been'a stoker in the service of 
the patentee, and having been promoted to the situation of an 
assistant engine lender, he had acquired that knowledge of their 
mechanism which enabled him to imitate their engines. The case 
against Bull was tried at the Court eff Common Pleas, on the 22d 
June, 1793, before Lord Chief Justice Eyre and a special jury. 
Among the witnesses for the plaintiffs w^ere Do Luc, Heiacbel, 
Robison, Lind, Murdoch, Rennie, and Ramsden ; and when the 
counsel for the defenders rose to^foply to the evidence, the jury 
: * — 

* Mr. tVattNi notes ou Art Steam foglaes in Itebiacm's 
vol. ii. \h l.')0. • ' ' ' 
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expi*esscd themselves satisfied, and gave a verdict for the plaiiitiils, 
subject to the opinion of the court as to the validity of the f)atent. 
By this decision, the originality and value of Mr, Watt’s inven- 
tions were established; and, what was of essential importance, 
that a mechanic of ordinary intelligence could, by the specifica- 
tion, construct fire-engines on the principles protected by the 
patent. The case against Hornblower and Maberly had a simi- 
lar result. 

The great question, hc^wever, of the validity of the patent 
still remained. The Lord Chief Justice had given no clue to 
his opinion; and among the conflicting views of lawyers anti 
mechanics, even Mr. Watt could not with confidence antit‘i- 
pate the result. Great interests, interests, too, that were not. 
legitimate, were at stake; and philosophers, engineers, and 
mechanics of* all kinds, looked forward with anxiety to the 
impending trial. The two questions which the jury was called 
u])on to decide wore, 1st, Whether the patent was good in law, 
and was continuoil by the act of parliament ; and 2d, Whetlier 
the specification in point of law supported tlic ])atent ? On the 
J6th May, 17U7, the case was tried before the Judges Heath, 
Bailer, Kooke, and Eyre, in the Court of Common Pleas. 
Heath and Buller, who were against the validity of the patent, 
rested their opinions on the statute, and dismissed from tlieir 
minds all consideration of the merit of the invention, or of its 
value to the public. They held that Mr. Watt took out his 
patent for e^f^ercisimj^ and vending^ his newly inrenfed 

inelhod of lessening the consitm/dion of steam and fuel in Fire- 
engines^ and that hi his specification he described certain principles as 
his method of lessening that consumption'^ The mode of eondensa - 
tion, they said, was not specified, nor the ratio of the condenser 
to the cylinder. No drawing or model of the new engine \Nas 
lodged with the specification. The Act of Parliament, they 
maintained, was still more vogue than the. specification, stating 
merely that the patent was granted for making and vending 
certain engines, and granting for twenty-fivo years the privilege 
of constructing And vending the said engines. Hence they 
came to the conclusion that the Act gace Mr, Watt nothing^ be* 
cause it gave him only the right of making and vending the engines 
described in his patent^ that patent having actually described no 
engine whatever. The Lord Oiief Justice Eyre and Judge 
Kooke took the opposite view of the question. Tlic sufficiency 
of the specification without drawings was proi'od by witnesses, 
some of whom bad actually constructed tliein, while there were 
certain hloekheads who swore with perf^i veracity that they could 
not do it? Professor Kobison's testimony on tins i)oint had a 
peculiar interest. . When fee had the direction of tlie Imperial 
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Academy of Marine at St. Petersburg, expensive windmills were 
used to draw the water out of the docks. Professor Robison 
proposed a steam engine, and in discussing the merits of Mr. 
Watt s with ^pinus, a distinguished member of the Academy of 
Sciences^ and Mr. Model, apothecary to the court, and a first-rate 
chemist, he found that Mr. Model thoroughly understood 
Boulton and Watt’s method with much less information than is 
given in the specification.” 

The judges being equally divided, the question came to bo 
heard as a case in error in the Court of King^s Bench. It was 
accordingly argued in that court in 1798 ; but as it involved,” 
in Lord Kenyon's opinion, ^^sonie points of grout novelty, 
nicety, and importance to the lavv,’’ the coint ordered it to 
he argued again in 1799. The counsel for Ilornblowcr and 
Slaberly was Sergeant Le Blanc, and for Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, Mr. Rous. The court gave an unanimous decision in 
favour of the pursuers, and heavy damages and costs were re- 
covered from the defendants. Tlie invention was thus declared to 
be the subject of a patent, and the right of the patentee, as pro- 
longed by the Act of Parliament, a valid right. 

Great as this victory was, when considered as the triumph 
of genius ami of science over pirates wlm possessed neither, it 
was in reference to the future of very little importance. The 
prolonged patent terminated in 180(), two years only after the 
decision Wi 4 s given, and Mr. Watt’s own patents w'ere of such 
value as to ensure to his firm and their successors a prc-eniiiience 
over all the manufacturers of steam engines. Mr. Watt and Mr. 
Boulton, the fathers of the modern steam engine, ^vere far ad- 
vanced in life, and cheerfully resigned the cares and fatigues of 
business to their sons, Messrs. James Watt, Matthew Kobisott 
Boulton, and Gregory Watt, all men of distinguished tatento 
and capacity for business, by whom it was carried on for forty 
years vvith the aid of highly qualified assistants, among whom 
Mr. William Murdoch* of Old Cumnock in Ayrshire was the 
most distinguished. 


* Mr Murdoch was the first person who applied tlio gas from coal to cconomicot 
purposes, and ho had also the merit of jiaviiig made the first locoinotivo engine for 
drawing carriages on the OoiistrucCioii in Mr. Vyatt*8 patent* In 1 7H7 it was actually 
applied to drive a small waggon round a rOotn at Kodruth in Cornwall where lie 
then lived. In 1802, on the peace of Amiens, be lighted up with gas tlie front of 
the manufactory at Soho, lie afterwai^ introduced it in 11^08 into sonic cotton 
inlll^^at Manchester. Tho writer o| this article saw it in that year illiuninatiug ' 
the drawing.rotim of Mr. Lee, a partner in the fihn of Messrs. PiiilUpa and^Lee;' 
in whose manufactory gas was used* The Royal Society adjudMrito Mr. 
Murdoch the Runifo^ modala for 1808, and on that occasion the wnter of Uiia 
article had the pleasure of dining with him at the Royal Society Club along witib 
Cavundisli, llorschol, Maskclyne, Ualrymple, and others. Tlie rough hilarity «C 
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From this history of. Mr. Watt’s greatest inventions, and of 
the dijBculties which he encountered in the protection of In’s pro- 
perty, we must now return to give some account of some of the 
other v*nluablo contributions which he made to science and the 
ai’ts. That Mr. Watt was tlie first discoverer of the composition 
of water we have shown at great length in a previous article to 
which wc must refer the reader.*** Since that artide was written 
Lord Jeffrey has contributed to the Edinburgh lievicwf an 
able and elaborate essay in support of the same views, and Mr. 
Muirliead with some reason adduces the names of Davy, Ileniy, 
Arago, Brougham, Dumas, Berzelius, Jeffrey, Liebig, and 
Faraday, as deciding in favour of tlie priority of Watt over 
Cavcnifish ; while on the other side he ranges those of Ilarconrt, 
Peacock, Whewcll, and Wilson, names well known and highly 
esteemed, but not carrying with tliem the same weight in a 
chemical question as tliose of their o])ponents. 

Mr. Watt’s mechanical genius displayed itself in a variety of 
inventions. In the year 1765 he invented a machine for draw- 
ing in perspective.!]: About fifty or eighty of these instruments 
were made by Mr. Watt and sent to various parts of the world. 
A London optician of some celebrity, Mr. George Adams, sen., 
copied ’and made them for sale, putting his own name upon 
them,” as Mr. Watt himself testifies from having seen (lie piracy. 
None of the instruments are in the possession of Mr. Watt’s 
friends, with the exception gf one made with his q>vn hands, 
and not very complete, which lie presented to Sir David Brews- 
ter in 1813. 

In the year 1770 or 1 771, Mr. Watt invented and constructed 
two new* and ingenious micrometers for measuring distances, 
which he found of great use in his survey of different canals in 
Scotland. One of them was a telescope with a pair of fixed 
parallel wires, the tenth of an inch distant Having determined 
experimentally the number of chains to which th& separation of 
the wires corresponded at a given distance, heobtainecl a scale by 


the engineer was strongly contrasted with the retiring inoch^f^ty and arititneratio 
reserve of Caveiidisii, and in some powngen of wit and banter, Miirdoob tnuniphed 
over the great liydrographer. Captain Jlaliymple, who priHluced from a Jnrgo 
pocket of the great coat in which ho sat at table, a loaf of bread and a bottlo of 
wine, more choice, or more hBi'iulcss, perhaps, tiian wliat the tavern olTorded. 
Though Murdf»ch was not a partner of tlie &rho firm, he enjoyed a fixed safary 
of £3000 pcraimum fimm 1810 to when he retired. He died in NevcinUr 
and bis remaioa were deposited in Handaworth Churchy close to of 
Mr. W^att and Mr. Boulton. There is a fine portrait of Mr. Murdoch in thfi hall 
of the BovftI Society of Edinburgh, of which he was a member. 

* See this Journal to Jenuery 1847, vol. vt. p. 473. 
f EdinWgh lieview, January 1848, vol Uxxvii. p. 67. 
t This mstrumeni is describe with drawings in Mn Mnirbead's memoir, vol. 
i. p, cxl 
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means of which, marked upon a rod feet long carried by an 

assistant, he was able to measure distances within less than onc«> 
hundredth part of the whole distance, a degree of accuracy which 
could be increased by using a higher magnifying power or a 
better telescope.” In this process there was nothing nQW', but in 
his other micrometer he varied the angular distance of the pair 
of fixed wires by making an object-glass move between the eye- 
glass and object-glass of the telescope. This contrivance would 
have enabled Mr. Watt to dispense with his assistant when the 
distances were considerable ; but he made only a rough model of 
the instrument, and never completed it. In 1813 a patent was 
taken out by Sir David Brewster for various telescopic micro- 
meters for measuring distances, among which was the method 
of varying the angle subtended by two wires by the motion of a 
second object-glass ; but as Mr. Watt never published any de- 
scription of his invention, the patent right for the exclusive use 
of this method was not atfccted by it. The idea, however, had 
been long before described by M. de la Hire, who did not 
know that it had been previously published by lloemer. In 
Sir David Brewster's patent he described a better form of the 
instrument, in which the two images were separated by the 
motion of a divided object-glass; and the angular distances 
engraven on the tube. He specified also micrometrical tele- 
scopes, without any additional lens, one of them by separating 
the two ))arts of the achromatic cye-piece, a method which has 
been brought forward since the date of his patent by Dr. Kitche- 
ner and a jirofessor at Moscow, under the name of the Pancratic 
cye-piece, — the other, which is applicable to Gregorian and 
CoBsegratnian telescopes, and in which the angular distance of 
a ])air of wires is changed simply, by a motion of the eye-piece, 
the adjustment to distinct vision being effected by^the mown of 
the small mirror. Mr. Watt invented also a prismatic inicrp^ 
meter, and an ingenious machine for drying linen by steam, of 
which ho had never published any account.* lu the year 1816, 
however, he ^ve descriptions and drawings of all these inven- 
tions to Sir David Brewster to be published in any way he 
thought proper, and they have accordingly appeared in different, 
works. 

In the year 1780 Mr. Watt took out a patent for a new press 
for copying letters. Mr. Boulton and Mr. Keir were bis partners, 
the former paying for the patent^ and the latter taking charge of 
th(^ concern. In this invention the ink" is forced through thin 
paper so as to appear on the other side. The colour is improved 
uy wetting the paper with an astringent which is deprivea of its 

* See the Edmhwrgh toI. xviii. p. S84. 
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colour, and the operation js so conducted as not to injure the 
original letter, Mr. Watt invented also an ingenious flexible 
water-pipe, suggested by the formation of a lobster’s tail, for 
conducting water across the Clyde to Glasgow ; — a method of 
constructing lighthouses of iron, which he described to the 
wi’iter of this article, and a new method of heating apart- 
ments by [>ipes containing steam, which he himself actually 
used. 

Had Mr. Watt enjoyed the degree of health which is necessary 
to the continuous exercise of the inventive faculties, society and the 
arts would have owed him still more than they do. He contrived 
an arithmetical mnehino which could perform the processes of 
multiplication and division ; but he could not find time to com- 
plete it, leaving to Mr. Babbage the undivided merit of having 
invented and constructed his diflerence engine for computing 
tables for various purposes, and of having invented an analytical 
engine capable of performing operations of the most wonderful 
kind.* He devoted himself, however, more particularly to the 
construction of a machine for copying and reducing all kinds of 
sculpture and statuary. The idea of tin’s machine was suggested 
to him by a turning lathe {tour a medailles) whicli he had seen 
ill Paris in 1802 for copying medals and other things in bns 
relief. In 1808 lie seems to have made considerable progress in 
the construction of this machine, for which Professor Young of 
Glasgow could find no more euphonious name than that of the 
Glyptic Machine. In May 1809, ho tells the Professor that he 
has now made the Giyptio Machine Polyyliplici and he had 
soon after this finished a large head of Locke in yellow wcmkI, 
and a small head of Adam Smith in ivory. Ho afterwards 
succeeded in executing busts in alabaster and marble, and had 
brought the machinery to such a degree of perfection that ho 
had ip 1818 prepared drawings and descriptions of its ditferent 
parts, with the view of applying for a patent, Mr. Muirhead has 
given us a very intenisling chapter on the subject of this sculp- 
ture machine, but he has not mentioned the reason why Mr. 
Watt did not proceed to secure his right to it by patent. Wo 
had an opportunity wlien at Heathfield in 1818, of seeing somo 
specimens of the work which Mr. Watt had executed with it, 
and he then told ns that a neighbour of his who could have haci 
no knowledge of his invention, had made considerable progress 
in the construction of a similar machine. This gentleman oflered 
to take out a joint patefnt with Mr. Watf; but he hod sui%ed * 
so much from former patents, that he was unwilling at his 
advanced ago to embark in any new concern. The public have 


* Set this JouvMitf vol, XV. p. 553. 
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thus been deprived of the luxury of j) 0 ssessing at a cheap rate 
accurate copies of the finest productions of the sculptor. 

We have already seen that Mr. Watt and his distinguished 
friends not only saw in the distance the steam*ships and the rail- 
ways of the present day, but paved the way for their introduc- 
tion by actuar inventions. He invented the screw propeller. 
In September 1786 he had a steam carriage “of some size under 
hand and, as we have stated, Mr. Murdoch constructed a 
working model which performed the circuit of one of his rooms. 
Mr. Edgeworth, one of the most ingenious men of his day, tells Mr. 

ntt in 1813, that “ he always thought that steam would become 
the universal lord^ and that we should in time scorn post-horses. 
An iron railway would be a cheaper thing than a road on (he 
common construction.^^ 

Having now followed Mr. Watt as a successful inventor, a 
distinguished ])hilo$opher, and a benefactor to his country, wo 
must retrace our steps and study his history as exhibited in the 
donuv''tic aiul social circle, amid the cares, the vicissitudes and 
the trials of our common nature. 

In the summer of 17G4, when Mr. Watt had invented his 
separate condenser, and saw in the remote distance some pros- 
pect of being able to support a family, he married his cousin 
Miss Miller, by whom he had four children, a son and three 
daughters. One daughter, who married a Mr. Miller of Glasgow, 
(lied early, leaving a son and two daughters, who are now all 
dead. Mr. Watts only son by this marriage, the late Mr. 
James "Watt of Aston llall, died iinuiarried in 1848. When 
Mr. Watt was engjiged in the survey of the Caledonian Canal, 
he was recalled by the., intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
his wife; and he had the misfortune of finding, on his return to 
Glasgow, that she had died after giving birth to a still-born 
child. Mr. Watt was inconsolable at the loss of a companion 
whose buoyant spirits ptlen cheered and sustained him in his 
desponding moments. “ Never despair," she wrote to him ; 
“ if the steam-engine will not do, something else will.” When 
his arrangements with Mr. Boulton called him to England, the 
engrossing pursuits in which he was engaged prevented him 
from attending to the interests of his family, and he therefore 
contacted a second marriage with Miss Macgix'gor of Glasgow, 
who, with the instructions of his son-in-law, first practised 
Berthollet’s celebrated process of employing oxymuriatic acid^in 
bleaching. The issue W this marriage was a son, Gregory, ^nd a 
daughter, both of whom died at an early age, Mrs. AV att survived 
her husband, and died at a very advanced age in 1832. Although 
Gregory Watt was a partner in the new firm established in 
18(X), he took litlle share in the management of the concern, 
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and devoted himself to literary and scientific pursuits, in which 
he promised to distinguish himself. Chemistry and geology 
wore two of his favourite studies, and in the midst of these he 
was carried off, we believe, by a pulmonary affection, on the 
16th October 1804, in the twenty-seventh year of his age.* 
Mr. IVatt felt this calamity very deeply. “ We have lost a 
son,” he said, in writing to a relative, who would have done 
honour to any family in any country.” One stimulus to exer- 
tion is taken away, and I have lost iny relish for my usual 
avocations." 

Mr. James Watt, his only surviving child, who conducted 
with Mr, Boulton tlie affairs of the Soho Works till his death in 
1848, was a man of vigorous intellect and independent character. 
In 1792 or 1793, when he was a very young man, he paid a visit 
to Paris, and w'as smitten with that enthusiasm for liberty which 
had misled so many men of grave habits and more advanced 
age. Mr. Wordswortli the poet arrived in Paris soon after 
Mr. Watt, and in company with another Englishman of the 
name of Thomas Cooper, they were in the habit of associating 
with many of the men who attained to an unenviable pre- 
eminence in revolutionary crime. Danton and Robespierre hav- 
ing quan^ellcd previous to the 10th of August, at one of the 
political clubs, resolved to settle their differences by a duel. Mr. 
Watt went out as second to one of the combatants, and suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them, by representing how injurious it 
would be to the cause of liberty if cither of them should 

fall.”t 

Mr. Watt and his friend Cooper exhibited their political ZQn\ 
on another occasion, and in a still moire disagreeable manner. 
In a speech delivered in the House of Commons on tlio 4tli of 
MsA^h 1792, Burke, when speaking on Mr. Sheridan’s motion <m 
the existence of seditious practices in England, accused tlie two 
Englishmen of having presented an address to the Assembly, 
and of having carried the British colours in a revolutionary 
procession. A band of soldiers, who had been tried and con- 
demned to the galleys by a court-martial, were released in con- 
tempt of the Assembly then sitting, brought to Paris, and par- 
aded in triumph through the hall. On thii^ detestable occa- 
sion,” says Burke, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt carried* tho 
British colours. They received tho fraternizing kiss. They 
went from the hall of tho Assembly to the hall of the Jacobins, 
1 

* Mr. Miiirlioad makes an apolo/ry for Iiis brirf notice of Gregory Watt, by hold- 
ing out tlio hope, erliicli we trust he will realise, of publisliitig an account of his 
Life, with his Literary Remains. 

i- See fjife of vol vi. p. 20.9. This fact was mentioned to Southey by 

bir. J.Miics Watt himself. ^ 
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where they kissed the bloody cheek o£ Marat ; the iron check T)f 
Plato instead of Proserpine.”* 

The atrocities which were soon afterwards perpetrated in the 
name of liberty cured oiir young enthusiasts of their revolu- 
tionary zeal, and led them to assuage, as far as they could, the 
violence of contending factions. Robespierre, who had seen this 
change in their conduct, insinuated in one of his speeches, at the 
Jacobin Club, that Watt and Cooper were emissaries of Mr. 
Pitt. “ Mr. Watt, with the same fearlessness with which he had 
previously supported a cause which he imagined to be just' took 
an instant opportunity of confronting that monster in his own 
arena — he indignantly sprang on the tribune, from wliich, by main 
force, he ejected the truculent orator, and, in a brief but impas- 
sioned harangue, and delivered in French, which he spoke with 
perfect fluency and an excellent accent, completely silenced his 
formidable antagonist, carrying with him the feelings of the rest 
of the audience, who expressed their sense of his honest British 
spirit in a loud burst of applause.^t Such disrespect to one of 
tile heroes of the Revolution was not likely to pass unpunished. 
Mr. Watt soon learned that his life was in immediate danger, 
and leaving Paris without a passport, he had some difficulty in 
making his way southward into Italy. 

After considerable progress had been made in steam naviga- 
tion both in America by Mr. Fulton,} and in Scotland by 
Andrew Bell on the Clyde, Mr. James Watt took a great inte- 
rest in its extension. In 1814 he purchased the Caledonia, a 
vessel of 100 tons, with an engine of 32 horses power, and having 
replaceil her defective machinery by two new engines of 14 
liorses power each, he went over in her to Holland, and ascended 
the Rhine as far as Coblentz. The Caledonia left Margate on 
the 14th October 1817, crossing the Channel at the rate *7^ 
knots. In her voyage to Cologne from Rotterdam she occupied 
only 48h. 52m., clearing her way against the impetuous waters 
of the Rhine, — now the wonder — and now the horror of th^ 
natives. After Mr. James WatPs return in 1818 he made 260 
experiments with the Caledonia on the Thames, which enabled 
him to adopt many material improvements in the construction of 
marine engines, of which, up to 1854, no fewer than 310 of 
17,438 nominal and 52,314 real horse power were manufactured 
at Soho. 


* Speeches of Edmund Eurke, vol. iv. p. 124, edit. lfi4U, as cited by Mr. 
Muirliead. 

f Viil I. p. cclxii. 

} Mr. Fulton ordered liis first onp;inc from Soho nii the 6th August 180$.. It 
was ono of 19 horses power, and was finished in 18U5, Mr, FuUoii undertaking 
the paddle machinery and the suhordiiiate parts. 
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The memory of Jam^ Watt,” saya Mr. Muirhead, “ will be wor- 
thily perpetuated in the British navy by the fine screw steam man-of- 
war of that name, of 90 guns, which was launched at Pembroke Dock 
Yard in 1853, and fitted with Soho engines (of 700 horse power.) 
And ns wc write we are informed that engines are now prepar- 
ing, at the same great manufactory, for a vessel which is to be 700 
feet in length, of the enormous capacity of 22,000 tons, and to he 
propelled by no less a power than that of from 2000 to 3009 
horses.”* 

Although Mr. Watt’s life seems to have been one of toil and 
disappointment^ and darkened by more than the usual allotment 
of domestic sorrow, many spots of azure were seen among its 
most lowering clouds, and even bursts of sunshine broke forth to 
guide and to cheer liim. To have been associated with such 
friends as those with wdiom he had daily intercourse — witli men 
of noble and generous natures, ^nd philosophers and scliolars of 
lofty attainments, was in itseira gift from above sufficient 
compensate for many evils. Nor was it at Birmingham only 
where his genius was appreciated. lie was elected a Fellow of 
the Koyal Society of Edinburgh in 1784, and of the Royal St)ciety 
of London in 1785. In consequence of his discovery of the com- 
position of water^ and the publication of his paper on that sub- 
ject in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” lie became acquainted 
with the leading members of the Royal Society, and enjoyed the 
festive meetings, at which its members forget for a while that 
they are pliilosophers. In August 1785 Mr. Cavendish visited 
Birmingham and Soho, and while inspecting the engine estab- 
lishment he had an opportunity of conversing witli Mr, Watt 
himself. Mr. Watt went to London some months after this, and 
gives the following account; of his reception ; — 

‘^^hen I was in London I was received very kindly by Mr. Cavon- 
dUh and Dr. Blagden, and my old friend Smeaton, who has now rc.- 
covered his lieallii and seems hearty. 1 dined at a turtle feast willi 
them and the select club of the Koyal Society ; and never saw turtle 
eaten with greater Sobriety and /emponiiice or more good fcdJowship. 

I dined also at Mr. Cavendish's, who lives very elegantly, and gave 
us a good Englisli dinner. Among other company we had ttie famous 
Peter Camper ilie anatomist, once Professor at Francckcr, a fresh 
gigantic man of sixty-four, that never had sickness in his life except 
oncre. He is to come here before leaving Enghurd.^'f 

In the metropolis of France, so illustrious as it has ever been 


* This, WD presume, is the iron stssmsr now sreottng at MjJlwnll on 

the Thames, by Messrs. Seott KumscI and Companv. 

f Camper paid this visit on the Sd November 1785, and was described by Mr. 
Watt as Hno old fellow^^ Notwilhstanding Ills gtfaiitle fi’atna and osnntaiit 
health, he died fmir ysars afterwards, white Mr. Watt, with his sickly coiistitutiun, 
Burvlvcd him thirty years. 
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by its band of philosophers and savans, Mr. Watt was received 
with equal distinction. In 1786, on the invitation of the French 
government, he accompanied Mr. Boulton to Paris in order to 
decide upon tlie proposals whicH were made to them for erecting 
steam engines under an exclusive privilege, and on the best way 
of renewing the gigantic lumbering machine at Marly, which, as 
has been jocularly remarked, had made so much noise in the world. 
In sending this invitation to Mr. Boulton, Mr. Watt proposed 
that they should first wait upon Mr. Pitt and let him know their 
errand thither, that the tongue of slander may be silenced, and 
all undue suspicion removed, and oursehes rendered more valuable 
in his eyes because others desire to have usj^ It does not appear that 
Mr. Pitt was consulted on this occasion, but Mr. Wait writes to his 
son that they had a most flattering recej>tion from the French 
Ministry who were willing to employ them, but that they had ab- 
solutely refused to engage in an^vnanufactures as contrary to the 
interests of their country. They nad agreed, however, to give a 
general opinion on the machine at Marly after the Academy of 
Science's had decided on the 400 proposals w-hich had been laid 
before them on the subject. During their visit to Paris, the 
expenses of wdiich were liberally paid by the government, they 
made the acquaintance of Lavoisier, Laplace, Monge, Berthollet, 
Prony, Fonrerov, Ilnsscnfratz, Delessert, and others, and wdth 
several of these individuals Mr. Watt long maintained a friendly 
correspondence. It was on this occasion that Berthollet exhibited 
tothe English engineers and othei*s his beautiful process of bleach- 
ing with theoxymuriatic acid, and one which, if protected by pa- 
tent, would hate made the fortune of its discoverer. When 
Messrs. Watt and Boulton returned to England they mentioned 
to Mr. Pitt, tlicii First Minister of the Crown, the gireat value of 
Berthollet’s invention, in order to obtain for him either a Parlia- 
mentary reward or an exclusive privilege in Great Britain. The 
arts of peace, however, had no value in Mr. Pittas eyes, and M. 
Berthollet was obliged to abandon the idea of making his dis- 
covery of any value to him in this? country. In the hands of 
Mr. Maegregor, Mr. Watt's father-in-law, and of Messrs. Henry 
& Co. ill Manchester, the process was most successful. One 
bleacher in Manchester bleached at the rate of 1000 pieces of 
muslin (of thirty yards each) every day^ and the goods were only 
three days in hand till they were completely finished. 

In 1787 Mr. Watt had the honour of explaining his steam- 
engine to the King and Queen, at Mr. Whitbread's brewery, 
which at that time paid annually for excise duties the sum of 
£54,000. He was much pleased with the aflability of the Royal 
pair, who, many years afterward's, had made arrangements for 
visiting his establishment at Soho. Notwithstanding the King’s 
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blindness he persisted in his intention, lest the Queen and 
Princesses should be disappointed; but his medical advisers 
prevailed upon him to give it up. Mr. Muirhead informs ns 
that the great engineer's intefcourse with crowned heads did 
not terminate here ; for in 1814 wo find him in company with 
the Emperor of Russia and his sister, at Messrs. Iluddart and 
Co.'s celebrated rope-w'ork, and found them, as he expresses it, 
^ very pleasant, affable people.’ ” 

Among the events of Mr. Watt’s life there is one which has 
almost entered the region of poetry, by liaving been told, though 
not very correctly, in the life of Sir Walter Scott. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Watt’s own account of it : — 

“ You will have heard/’ says he, in a letter to Mr. Muirhead, “ of 
our exploit with the robbers. We had been informed of their inten- 
tion by the watchman, whom they had endeavoured to corrupt, and 
watched for them three nights, on wliicli they only tried keys and 
examined the premises, which by our wise law is no felony ; and had 
we apprehended them they wouhl .soon have been let loose upon the 
public, and we could not have rested in safety. We were therefore 
obliged to let them commit the robbery, and on their coming out fell 
upon them by guns, pistols, bayonets, and cutlasses. vSome of them 
resisted and were badly wounded ; others fled ; one was caught on 
the top of a house ; one fell from a house eaves (ifteen feet higti ; an- 
other got clean over and off, with, as it is said, a broken arm, and 
some shots in him. We took four out of the five ; but the little devil 
made his e.scape. Our young men were cominandcrs-iii-chief, and 
laid their plana very well; but one of our guards came not .soon 
enough to their station by wdiicb the escape took pUicc, though by a 
way deemed impracticable.” 

In the spring of 1803, Mr. Watt paid another visit to Paris, 
where he remained five weeks, having been kindly received by 
bis old friends La Place, Bcrthollet, and Monge, who had become 
senators. Mr. Watt’s acquirements then became well known to 
the meml>er8 of the Institute, and in 1808 he was elected a 
corresponding member of that body. This honour was highly 
valued by Mr. Wr.tt, whose claims to this .•pecies of distinction, 
though he was now in the seventy-third year of his age, had not 
been recognised by any of the other leading academies in Europe. 
The French academicians had become personally acquainted 
with the great learning and ingenuity of their friend, and when 
a vacancy took place in 1814, he was elected one of the Eiglit 
Foreign Associates of the Institute, the highest honour which 
that distinguished body can confer. 

liaving received so mtich kindness in his early life from the 
University of Mr. Watt was desirous of leaving to 

that body some memorial of his gratitude. In ord^r to promote 
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the study of Natural Philosophy and .ChemisfShy, he gave £300 
to the College, the annual interest of which^ amounting to £10, 
was to be given as a prize for the best essay on any subject 
in Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydraulics, and Hydrostatics, or 
Chemistry, At a later date, in the year 1816, he gave a dona- 
tion to the town of Greenock to purchase scientific books for 
the use of the mathematical school of the place, and thus lay the 
foundation of a scientific library. The inhabitants of Greenock 
seconded his wdshes, and by the munificence of In’s son Mr. 
James Watt, a large and handsome building has been erected 
for the library, and adorned with a marble statue of its distin- 
guished founder, presented by his townsmen. 

AVitli the exception of his pa|)er on the Composition of Water, 
|)ul)lished in the Philosophical Transactions, Mr. Watt was not 
the author of any separate and independent work. In the year 
1813, when Sir David Brewster had been requested to super- 
intend the publication of Professor Robison’s Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, he was fortunate enough to induce Mr. Watt to revise 
the Treatise on Steam and the Steam-Engine, which the Pro- 
fessor had drawn up for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mr. 
Watt, who undertook the task with some reluctance, began to it 
in December 1813, and in announcing its completion in the 
following June, he says in a letter to the Editor, It has been 
a Jieavy Job to me ; and had I been aware how much so it 
would have proved, I doubt whether I should have undertaken 
it.” The treatise, however, w^as not actually completed till the 
year 1817, from causes over which neither Mr. Watt nor the 
Editor had any control.’* Although the great improvements 
which had been made upon the steam-engine sinc6 Dr. Robison’s 
article was written, made it desirable that considerable additions 
should be made to it, yet Mr. Watt undertook only the revision 
of the article, intending merely to correct errors, and supply 
some of the more prominent defects. He was led, however, by 
the delay which we have mentioned, to compose those impoitant 
additions on the history, the principles, and the construction of 
the steam-engine, which renuer the treatise a valuable contribu- 
tion to science. 

Before Mr. Watt had completed this his last and greatest 
literary work, he was seized with erysipelas in his legs and arms, 
but ho soon recovered his usual health, and in the years 1817 

* ** In order to render iliiM work as much as possible a s^'stem of Mechanical 

Philosophy, 1 was anxious that it should oontaiu a complete Treatise on Astro- 
nomy. The sliort articles on Astronomy, die., which Dr. Robison had written for 
tlio Encyclopaedia Britannica, were unfit to supply this desideratum. I found it 
necessary, therefore, to delav the work till 1820, when the copyright of his System 
of Astronomy had expired.’*— >Prs/aos rf the JSiiter, 
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and 1818, in thelirst of \)fhich he visited Scotland, ho enjoyed a 
degree of health both of mind and body, which could scarcely 
have been expected at an age so advanced, and with a constitu- 
tion so feeble. A change, however, became perceptible at the 
commencement of 1819, and in the early part of the summer, 
symptoms appeared which alarmed his family and his medical 
attendants. Mr. Watt himself felt that this was to be his last 
illness, and he mot it with devout resignation. * In contem- 
plation,” says Mr. Muirhead, of this solemn event, he calmly 
conversed on that and other subjects with those around him, and 
expressed his gratitude to the Giver of all Good, who had so 
signally prospered the work of his hands, and blessed him with 
length of days and riches and honour.” With such feelings he 
expired tranquilly at Heathfield, on the 19th of August 1819, in 
the 84th year of his age. Ilis remains were deposited in the 
parish church of Handsworth, near those of Mr. Boulton ; and 
over his tomb his only surviving and affectionate son erected an 
elegant Gothic chapel, in the centre of which is placed n beauti- 
ful marble bust of him from the chisel of Sir IVancis Chantrey. 
A colossal statue of bronze by the same artist, resting on a 
pedestal of granite, has been erected in Glasgow, and a marble 
bust in one of the halls of the College. 

In the year 1824, it was proposed to Government to obtain 
from Parliament a grant of money, for the erection of a national 
monument to Mr. Watt. Th^e was no precedent, it was alleged, 
for such a grant, and Goveniment might be embarrassecT by 
similar claims. Mr^Watt’s inventions had no precedent, — and a 
similar claim, which has not emerged since his day, would have 
been a boon to the world. Private liberality, however, supplied 
what the nation had refused, and a colossal statue of Carrara 
marble by Chantrey, now adorns the recesses of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Although Arago’s Historical Eloge of Mr. Watt, with the 
Notes of Mr. Muirhead, contained very copioua details respect- 
ing his life and inventions, yet we have been enabled in the pre- 
ceding Article, to combine with these much new and highly 
intei^esting information from the correspondence which fills more 
than one volume of the work. In conseqnenco of Mr. Watt 
having invented a copying-presi^ he kept copies of all his letters, 
which Mr. Muirhead has sul^tantially given to the public. 
Were we disposed to make any criticism on tins part of the 
work, we would express a regret, which wo have repeatedly felt 
in its perusal, that passages have been omitted, probably of a 
domestic kind, wl|ich we should have wished to have seen. As 
a relative of the family, Mr. Muirhead was more likely than any 
other editor to withhold those expressions of personal feeling. 
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and those warm and affectionate sentiments associated with 
home, which mingle more or less w’itH every correspondence ; 
but still we would express the desire, thst in another ed^ion 
some of these blanks may be supplied. We are not acquainted 
with any correspondence so truly remarkable as this. In the 
ordinary diaries of great men, and even in those where, the post- 
humous volume is made a confessional, without the inquintion 
of a priest, tl^ narrator addresses himself directly to posterity : 
Wc learn only what he wishes to teach, and see him only as he 
wishes to be seen — in all cases as a saint ; in some as a pro6igate. 
Hut in perusing Mr. Watt's correspondence, we read his charac- 
ter, — we witness the deepest issues of his heart ; — we follow him 
through all the phases of his daily life we grieve with him in 
his afflictions and disappointments; — wc trace the rise and pro- 
gress of his inventions, — and we denounce, in utterances not heard 
by human ears, the heartlessness of public men, who, to use the 
fine expression of Lord Halifax, in reference to his patronage of 
Newton, refused to supply the oil for a lamp that gave so much 
light. If there over was a time in the history of England when 
such utterances, hitherto breathed in private, are likely to become 
loud and articulate, and when the sentiment of Halifax so long 
and so timidly suppressed, is likely to stir the English mind, it is 
in the present day, and at the present hour. England now stands 
at the bar of civilisation, impcache<l by her own citizens for neglect 
of duties, or their perfunctory discharge, which render empires 
prosperous in peace, ot^glorious iifwar. National disaster in war 
is the offspring of national parsimony in ]^ace; and what Dr. 
Hutton told Mr. Watt in 1776, is now an article of general belief, 
deserving the attention of statesmen and legislators, “ that In- 
vention is too great a work to be well paid for in a state like 
ours, where the general sgstem is to be best paid for what is easiest 
done." When a nation has sunk so low, that the Solomons of 
tho present day can “..see under the sun that there is neither 
bread to tho wise, nor riches to men of understanding, nor favour 
to men of skill,” it is more than time that “ wisdom should cry 
ont, and utter her voice in her chief places of concourse that 
she should “ find out the knowledge of worthy inventions,” and 
demand fh>m the representatives of power, that “ the remem- 
brance of the wise shall be more than that of the fool for ever.*’ 
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Art. VI . — The Literary Life and Correspondence oftiie Countess 
of Blessington. By R. R. Madden, M.R.I. A. Author of 
•« Travels in the East,” “ Infirmities of Genius,” &c., &c. 
3 Vols. London, 1855. 

There is nothing about which critics are wont to blunder 
more than about what they call book-making.” ^It is no small 
thing to make a book. Many who can wnte fiooks can not 
make them. A skilful book-maker,” indeed, is a person to be 
encouraged and extolled. The nomenclature is not rightly that 
of reprobation and contempt. And yet when a man has failed 
to make a book, it is the fashion to stigmatize him as a book- 
maker,” as though book-making were the easiest tlnng in the 
world, success in which is to be accounted a re|)roacli. 

In truth, it may be said of book-making, as i\Tr. Carlyle said 
of needle-work, that the saddest thing of all is that, whilst of dis- 
tracted puckering and blotching there is more than enough, of 
genuine work worthy to be so called there is scarcely any to be 
had. There is paper and there is print; an editor s name on 
the title-page — a lurd^s perhaps, or a cabinet-minister's — and 
there is much readable matter within the covers ; but the gross 
result, with all its distracted puckering and botching, is not a 
book. It is a thing of some sort, but not to be called a book. 
A book has been renuired, perhaps intended ; but it has not 
been produced. A liouse is^not made^by throwing down so 
many thousands of Uncks, higgledy-piggledy, upon a grass-plat ; 
nor is a garden to be made by emptying out so many drawers- 
ful of seeds and cuttings, with promiscuous liberality* Li cither 
case the result, doubtless, is sometliiiig. But that something is 
not a house or a garden ; and the same process cannot make a 
book. 

Many qualities, not very common in themselves among liter- 
ary men, and very rare in combination, arc required to make an 
expert book-maker. Many chests-ful of papers are placed before 
him, and he is required to convert them into a certain number of 
volumes. The materials of a book — of a good book — ore there. 
But to convert these materials into a book, it is necessary that 
the maker should possess in himself much more than the chests 
contain. lie must have patience to peruse all the papers sub- 
mitted to him ; judgment to select ; method to arrange them. 
He must have a thorough knowledge of the subject to be treated 
of, or he will not know how to peruse, how to select, or how to 
arrange. He must possess, too, certain antagonistic qualities-^ 
qualities to hold each other in check. Ho must bo genial and 
yet severe. He must have a warm heart, and yet a cool head. 
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lie must be appreciative and yet exclusive — sympathetical 
and yet obdurate — prodigal and yef ciliary. If he be not 
thus diversely gifted, he will accept or he will reject in excess. 
His book will have too much in it or too little. It will be 
clumsily obese, or weakly attenuated. Even of order — Heaven’s 
and the book-maker's first law” — there may be too much. 
Method must sometimes be jogged by impulse, and arrange- 
ment stimulated into occasional errors of discursiveness. The 
book-maker must know, indeed, like the Apostle, how to want 
and how to abound. The very qualities which contribute most 
to fit him for his office, will essentially unfit him for ity if not 
held in just control. 

The besetting infirmity of authors is egotism. It is necessary 
above all things that a book-maker should not be an egotist. 
We do not mean by this that he should not talk about himself. 
There is egotism, in its utmost intensification, where the personal 
})ronoun is never used. Wo mean, that he must not shape his 
w'ork in the mould of his own personal feelings and predileo 
lions. lie must continuall}' bear in mind that the audience to 
which he addresses himself is not composed of so many copies 
of himself — that the passages in letters or journals which make 
the strongest impression on his own mind may not make the 
same impression on others’ — that their interest may be derived 
rather from certain idiosyncrasies or associations of his own than 
from any general attractiveness inherent in the selections them- 
selves. It would be curious and instructive to give copies of 
precisely the same papers to two or more workmen, with instruc- 
tions to each to select from them materials %r certain volumes, 
of biography, for example, and to shape the materials so selected 
into a book. That from the hands of these different craftsmen 
would come books so unlike each other as scarcely to seem to 
have been constructed from the same materials — hardly, perhaps, 
to relate to the same subject, is not to be doubted. !l£acn writer 
would probably have been thinking more about himself than 
about bis audience, and have coloured his subject from the pre- 
vailing hues of his own mind. When a literary workman deals 
with the writings of others — when it is his vocation to construct 
from pre-existing materials, in which he has none other than an 
acquired property, the temptation to egotism comes upon him 
in its most subtle, insidious, and unsuspected shape, and is pro- 
portionately irresistible. 

For these and other reasons, into which the requirements of 
time and space forbid us to enter, we hold that the vocation of a 
book-maker, rightly considered, is one by no means to be lightly 
regarded or contemptuously described. To make a book, as we 
have said, is no small thing. The evil is, that so many work* 
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men attempt to make books and fail. In this category we are 
afraid that we must iticllide the Editor of the Literary Life 
and Correspondence of tlie Countess of Blessington.” It is a 
mistake to call it a book-making affair.” There is no book- 
making in it. Dr. Madden has given us three amusing volumes 
about almost everybody under the sun. The work is a mixture 
of the Magazine and the Biographical Dictionary. It would be 
almost impossible to read it through from beginning to end. 
And yet, doubtless, it has been read, and will bo read, by a vast 
number of people-«-and many parts twice over. You may 
begin your studies where you like. There is no particular 
reason why any part of the book is in any particular place. 
You never know what volume you are reading — whether 
you are at the beginning or the end of the work. Wherever 
you may chance to be, the book may as well end in the next 
chapter as in any other; and when you do come to the end, you 
feel that such is the plan, or the no-plan, of the work, that you 
may just as well be carried on through three, or even six more 
volumes. Until you are accustomed to the mode of treutmont, 
you are startled at times — but you soon cease to be sur|)ri8ed at 
meeting anything in any place; and yon dip into it, as you 
would into a scrap-book. 

The task I have undertaken,” says Dr, Madden, is to 
illustrate the literary life of Lady Blessington.” Ho does not 
profess to offer the public a regular biography of that accom- 
plished lady. It would be unjust, therefore, to condemn him 
for failing to accomplish what he has not even attempted. The 
book purports to be The Literary Life and Correspondence 
of the Countess of Blessington/' And this it is ; an^ much 
more tlian this. The three handsome volumes before us contain 
the Literary Lives and Correspondence of all Lady Biossington's 
friends ; and a good number of lives, too, wdiich are not literary. 
Ail Gore House, in its palmiest days, is emptied into the streets ; 
and we find ourselves continuolly exclaiming, as one celebrity after 
another issues from the portals of the Kensingtonian mansion, 
Who would have thouglit of seeing you here V* Some meet us 
with sheaves of letters under their arms, and detain us for a while, 
whilst we dip into their correspondence. Others, carrying only 
tbeS' hats in their hands, make their bows and pass on in 
silence. Dr. Madden tells us more than once, that the best 
literary society of the times was to be found assembled in Lad^ 
Blessington’s salons. Tastes and opinions may differ upon this 
point ; bat it is not to be doubted that many very distinguished 
men were to be seen ' there, and that a large number of these 
were a>rrespondent8/ more .or less, of the fascinating hostess. 
It was, therefore, within the legitimate scope of such a work as 
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this to intersperse it with slight sketches of the principal habitues 
of Gore House, and to illustrate it* with specimens of their 
correspondence. But there is a total want of proportion and 
perspective in the work. The accessories are magnified to the 
dimensions of the jirincipal figures. What other book-makers 
would throw into a note, Dr. Madden parades in all the import- 
ance of large pica,” as a part of his text. Whole chapters 
from such erudite and rare works as Mr. WilHs’s Pencillings 
by the Way,” are interpolated with a prodigal hand ; and we 
are treated to biographical notices of such little known people, 
iuter alios^ as the Duke of Wellington, Lord Byron, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Miss Landon, and Lord Brougham. It is a 
better book than Mr. Patmore’s Friends and Acquaintance,” 
because its morality is more endurable, and its impertinence 
less ; but it resembles in many respects that objectionable work, 
and might have been published under the same title. 

Indeed, the volumes now' before us, in spite of all that has 
been said, and much more that might be said against them, 
impress us w’ith a favourable opinion of the writer. There 
is a candour, a sincerity about them, which seem to indicate that 
he is an honest, well-intentioned, kind-hearted man. With a 
strong national propensity to blunder, he seems to unite an 
earnest desire to speak the truth ; and with all his Irish gene- 
rosity, there is mingled a strong sense of what is due to morality 
and religion, which will not suffer him to gloss over what is evil, 
or to call things by their wrong names. lie often perplexes us ; 
sometimes astonishes us ; frequently raises a smile at his expense; 
but he never excites our indignation. And when we remember 
that Di;. Madden’s subject was a difficult one; that too much 
toleration brought to bear upon it would have been as offensive 
as too little, we are bound to give him credit for the manner in 
which he has kept clear of either extreme. A writer of infinite 
tact and great artistic skill might have failed to accomplish 
w'hat the present writer, w ho is no artist, and who has little tact, 
has achieved by the unaided force of his own honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. There is no cant in these volumes; and 
there is no laxity. Even in the literary life of Lady Blessington, 
it was necessary to advert to matters notorious both in English 
and continental society, which have imparted an ill odour to her 
name; but only when it was necessary, has he touched upon 
these painful topics^ and then in language neither of specious 
apology, nor unpitymg condemnation.^ 

, The volumes, too^ have another recommendation : they are 
infinitely more amusing than many a better book. That P^ple 
like to read about their friends and acquaintance^bout ^ Every, 
one in turn and no one long," is a fact of which pubtishim, at 
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least, are sufficiently cognizant Tlie gossipy is generally the 
saleable. But gossiping books relating to cotemporary celebri- 
ties, are often mischievous and ill-natured. There appears to 
us to be*little mischief and no ill-nature in these volumes. Lady 
Blessington, as we have said, had an extensive correspondence, 
principally with living writers; and Dr. Madden has published, 
w'ith permission, we believe, a considerable number of letters 
addressed to her ladyship by Dickens, Biilwer, and others, whom 
the public are ever curious to see in the undress of familiar 
epistolary intercourse. They are, for the most part, lively, enter- 
taining letters, the publication of which can do no harm to the 
writers or to any one else. For our own parts, know'ing that 
many very clever men ordinarily write very indifferent letters, 
our chief wonder is that the greater part of this varied corres- 
pondence is so readable and so good. 

That so recommended, the “ Literary Life and Correspondence 
of Lady Blessington” should have had many readers, can excite 
no surprise. AVe observe that Dr. Madden has advertised a 
new edition of his work, and has invited aid nnd assistance from 
all quarters to render the new issue more complete than tiie old. 
Perhaps he will thank us, therefore, for calling his attention to 
a few errors, which are, however, so patent, that we should tiiink 
they could hardly escape the editors eye a second time, or even 
the publisher s or printer's. Dr. ]\Iadden has something to say 
about almost every one whose name is mentioned in his volumes. 
If he names a statesman, howsoever well known, he must tell us 
what have been his public acts; if he names an author, what 
are his works. There would be sometliing rather ludicrous in 
these efforts to acquaint the world with what we should have 
thought every one had known before, if Dr. Madden's numerous 
lapses had not assured us that even men who have a large lite- 
rary and political acquaintance, may have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the facinora of those with whom they are in con- 
tinual intercourse. We cannot afford space to notice all the 
errors which we have marked in the course of our desultory 
progresses through these three volumes ; but it may be of service 
to the editor, should others have failed to render him this assist- 
ance, to have his attention called to the following inaccuracies. 

To begin with the Statesmen — 

In vol. iii. page 7 mention is made of Lord Wellesley, who is 
described as tlic conqueror of Tippoo Sahib and the Nizam'^ 
Lord Wellesley, however, did not conquer, but protect the 
Nizam. The Nizam helped him to conquer Tippoo. 

At page 43 of the same volume, another Indian statesman, 
Lord Auckland, is said to have been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of India in 1835, and recalled in 1841.'' l^e was hot 
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Lieutenant-Governor, but Governor- General of India ; and he 
w'as not recalled, but remained in India* an additional year at 
the reouest of the Home Government. 

In the same voluq^e, page 481, it is said that Mr. Monckton 
Millies was a strenuous supporter of the late Lord George 
Bentinck, and ally of Mr. D’Israeli.” We have a notion, how- 
ever, that ho does not belong to that party at all. He speaks 
and votes in favour of liberal measures ; and was offered a lord- 
ship of the Treasury under the present Government. With the 
domestic history of Mr. Milnes the editor seems to be no better 
acquainted. He says that tliis accomplished, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman was married in the past year to the Hon. Miss Crewe.” 
The past year*' means 1854, or at all events 1853, but Mr. 
Milnes was married in 1851. 

Two pages later, we are informed that Mr. Henry Reeve 
few years ago held an office in the Privy Council.” Is he not 
Registrar still ? 

()f iSir Henry Bulwer it is said, (vol. iii. page 64,) that has 
contributed much to reviews, magazines, and annuals ; and one 
of his earliest anonymous productions, a life of Lord Byron, pre- 
fixed to the Paris edition of the poet's works in Endish, exhi- 
bited a great deal of tact and literary talent.” The fife of Lord 
liyron, prefixed to Baudry’s edition (there are two Paris edi- 
tions) or the poet's w’orks bears Henry Bulvver's name bn the 
title-page. 

In this very edition, by the way, may be found the lines, I 
heard thy fate without a tear,” given bv Dr. Madden in his 
second volume, and 'said “not to be found in the poet's collected 
works.” 

In vol. iii. page 487, there is a notice of Mr. Albert Smith, 
in which it is said, that “he studied medicine in London and 
Paris, and abandoned the profession about 1818 for that of litera- 
ture.” If this be true Mr. Smith must have practised medicine 
before he cut his teeth. 

In the list of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's works (vol. iii. page 
487) we find recorded “ St. Giles’ and St. James'.” But Mr. 
Ainsworth has earned so many laurels of his own that there is 
no need to snatch for him one from Mr. Jerrold's brow. 

Among Mr. D’lsraeli's works we find the “ Wondrous Lady 
of Alroy and Sir Bulwer Lytton is said to be the author of a 
book called “ Day and Nighl^” which we do not remember to 
have seen. The second title of one of his romances (Lucretia,) 
was The Children of Night.” 

In the brief account of the death of Miss Rosa Bathurst, at 
Rome, there are two errors. It is said that “ the m*oom of Miss 
Bathurst had been sent back to Lord Aylmer’s,'" It was 
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the Due do Montmorenci’s groom who was sent back — And it 
is stated that Lord A}dmer was iinablo to swim.” Lady 
Aylmer, in her account of this melancholy catastrophe, published 
in Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s Lite of Bisliop B^jhurst, says that her 
husband was a very tolerable swimmer. 

Of Dwarkenauth Tagore (not Tajore) it is said that he pro- 
ceeded to the Goiitinentj studied the language and institutions of 
that country^' What language? what country ? 

In Dr. Maddeifs volumes there is poetry enough to fill a 
moderate volume by itself. But some of the most beautiful and 
best-known passages which he has cited from Shakspenre, Byron, 
Shelley, and others, are grievously massacred in the citation. 
Those most pathetic linos of the last-named poet, W ritten in 
Dejection, near Naples,” — one of the most beautiful short poems 
in the English language, contain in Dr. Madden s voi\sion of the 
three last stanzas two grievous errors, which have spoiled both 
the sound and the sense. 

But enougli of this. We turn, with venial abruptness, to Lady 
l^lessington. Maugauet Power, afterwards Countess of Bles- 
sington, was born on the 1st of Se])tember 1790. Her father, 
Edmund Power, was a small Irish gentleman, who farmed and 
hunted in Tipperary, and left his family to take care of itself. 
The cliildren were of a healtliy and a handsome stock, and they 
grew up in their beauty and strength, as wildly ns might be, 
with the single exception of little Margaret, who is said to have 
been both plain and sickly in her childhood. She, howevej*, 
evinced early signs of the possession of a reflective and inquiring 
mind, which being something strange and ifnappreciable in her 
Tipperary home, was construed into another foreshadowing of a 
premature grave. 

When Margaret was about seven years old, her failier removed 
from Knockbrit, the place of her birth, and settled himself in 
his own unsettled way in the town of Clonmel. There he be- 
came a magistrate ; and, being naturally addicted to the chase, ho 
tool^to rebel-hunting, and became, in that especial field, one of 
the mightiest Nimreds of the day. 11c clothed himself in apos- 
tasy, rode out with packs of dragw)nsj and was rewarded for his 
trouble, on one hand by the slaying of liis cattle, the burning of 
his store houses, and the destruction of his idantations; and on 
the other by lying promises from Protestant lords and invitations 
to Dublin Castle. 

An Irish gentleman is not easily mined. But Edmund 
Bower’s characteristic boldness now moved him to rush upon a 
danger, against which no strength or elasticity is proof, llo 
started a newspaper. His enemies had now no loi^r any need 
to exercise their active malignity., They might wait in patience. 
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sure of the result. The inevitable ruin came rapidly enough, 
and with it, as the growth of disappointment, an increased vio- 
lence of temper and recklessness of conduct. In one of his raids 
after his misguided countrymen he shot a poor boy with his own 
hand, and hung up his body as a public spectacle. For this 
exploit he was tried for his life, but escaped to commit other 
fatal errors, and to sow, broad-cast, other misery in the world. 

When his daugliter Margaret was little more than fourteen 
years of age, the 47th Kegiment was stationed at Clonmel. 
Among its officers was a Captain Farmer — young, good-looking, 
rich ; of agreeable manners, it is said, but of ungovernable tem- 
j)er, and suspected to be slightly insane. Margaret, child as she 
was, had been launched into the gaieties of the country town ; 
and, as by this time she had improved greatly both in health and 
beauty, slie attracted the attention of more than one of the offi- 
cers of tlie regiment Foremost of these in his assiduities was 
Captain Farmer. But Margaret Power hated him. Her father, 
however, looked with different eyes upon the suitor ; and readily 
accepted his tenders for the poor child’s hand. In her budding 
beauty and her dawning genius she was sold to the highest bid- 
der — a man in every way unfit to have the charge of such a 
child-wife. They were married at Clonmel in 1804. The world 
is everywhere full of strange juxta-|) 08 itions. Lord Ilardinge, 
one of the best and kindest of men, was Captain Farmer's grooin’s- 
inan on this melancholy occasion.* 

Such an union boro in abundance the accustomed fruit — 
strife, violence, jealousy, terror, hatred ; finally, separation. 
After tlii’ce miserable years, Mrs. Farmer left her husband to 
dwell for a time under the paternal roof. But neither repose, 
nor happiness, nor innocence w'ere to be enjoyed there. Every- 
thiiiij: was against her. 

O O 

Young, inexperionced, tempted 
By most insufferable mi>eiy, - 

she fell a jircy to the evil circumstances by* which she was sur- 
rounded. Among the visitors at her father’s house, tvas a Cap- 
tain tfenkins — an officer of di*agoons — whose agreeable manners 
and many fine cmalities made a strong and lasting impression 
on her heart. From the period of her separation from Cap- 
tain Fanner to the date ot that gentleman's death, there is an 
ugly and somewhat obscure interval of ten years. We are not 
sure tlrat such studied obscurity on tire part of friendly bio- 
graphers often answers the kindly end for which it is designed. 
Unfortunately the world is an uncharitable one; and the hiatus 
is commonly filled up by the hypothesis of the reader m a man-^ 

* Dr, Madden says that Captain llni*dingQ wtia Farinet’a “ bridegrooSn.^ 
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ner more prejudicial. to, their object than the facts which the 
writer has hesitated to supply. 

And in this particular case, we do not scruple to express our 
belief, that Lady Blessington's memory would suffer less by a 
plain statement of the fact than by any shadowy hints or 
obscure inuendos. Margaret Farmer, separated from a brutal 
husband, to whom she had been in utter helplessness given 
over like a bale of merchandise, and having no asylum to which 
she could betake herself, accepted the protection of a man to 
whom she was sincerely attached. We shall not characterize 
the offence. Any inejuirv into its magnitude would involve the 
consideration of larger questions than can bo thus incidentally 
discussed. The reader has been made acquainted wn'th the ante- 
cedents of the crime. It may foster his toleration to learn — if 
Mr. Landor's declaration has not already made him acquainted 
with the fact — that on the death of her husband, Mrs. Fanner, 
disregarding for a time the offer of a more splendid alliance, was 
eager to be united in marriage with the man who had so long 
been her companion, fallen as were then his fortunes and poor 
as was his estate ; and that it was only when this privilege was 
denied to her, that she consented to become Countess of Bless- 
ington. 

Captain Farmer died towards the close of 1817, and four 
months afterwards, in February 1818, Mrs. Fanner, now a 
widow by law, as she had long been by nature, married the Irish 
Earl. He was then a widower at the suitable age of thirty-five 
— a kind-hearted, extravagant, weak man, with all sorts of eccen- 
tricities about him. He had a taste for fine clothes, fine furni- 
ture, and fine women ; and as an auxiliary to all these propen- 
sities, an additional one for theatricals, llis besetting infirmity 
was vanity. He did foolish things that he might be talked about 
by foolish people. In this at least he was not disappointed. 
People talked, but they soon ceased to marvel. It was nothing 
strange that Lord Blcssington, having a few years before married 
his own mistress, should now marry his friend''s. There would 
have been sometliing heroic in tlus contempt of conventionality, 
if he had not been an Earl with £30,000 a year. But a coronet 
and such a rent-roll will gloss over even greater eccentricities 
than this. 

And so, says Dr. Madden, " the Blessingtons* splendid man- 
sion in St. James’ Square in a short time became the rendezvous 
of the ^lite of London celebrities of all kinds of distinction ; the 
first literal, statesmen, artists, eminent men of all professions, in 
a short time became habitual visitors at the abode of the new- 
married Lord and Lady.” 

We take the troth of this for granted, desiring that it should 
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be true. If it were our design to deduce from the work before 
us illustrations of important questions *of social morality, we 
should dwell upon the error committed by those who, not con- 
tent with the certainty of a decorous or even a virtuous present, 
must exact as a condition of admission to their acquaintance, the 
further certainty of a decorous and a virtuous j)ast. If a woman, 
from a condition almost invariably followed by a further descent, 
rises into the respectability of a virtuous wife, ought we not to drop 
a tea^r of pity upon the record of the past, and blot it out from 
our memories for ever. We are for ever talking about Refoxfta- 
tories and Penitentiaries and such like asylums for the erring. 
Would it not be better to begin by opening an asylum for the 
penitent and the reformed in our own hearts, and then to sub- 
scribe for the brick and mortar Charitable buildings are ex- 
cellent things, but charitable thoughts are better. Are we never 
to wipe out the plague-marks from the door, though the inmate 
has been restored to health, and the taint of the ])estilence has 
departed ? 

Dr. Madden tells us that Lord and Lady Blessington were 
visited by the great and gifted of the land. Whether this bril- 
liant society was composed wholly or chicHy of one sex does not 
appear. We suspect that it was; we hope, for the credit of 
society, that it was not. The position of a beaiAifiil and gifted 
Woman, as the centre of a brilliant circle of men, is not a fortun- 
ate one. A something which no single word accurately de- 
scribes, is sure to bo contracted there. What at this epoch of 
lier career Margaret Blessington most needed to render her, in 
all the relations of life, a noble •specimen of womanhood, was 
next to a judicious husband, which she had not, the countenance 
and the friendship of some honoured members of her own s$x. 
But with a husband lacking every solid quality, the chief desire 
of whose life was that everything belonging to him should be 
admired; and with a circle of male friends ever exhaling the 
incense of that particular kind of flattery which clever and pretty 
women of no very defined social position attract to themselves; 
everything seems to have been against her at the turning-point 
of her career. That surrounded by circumstances so little formed 
to develop the better part of her nature, so many good qualities 
still struggled successfully to assert themselves — that amidst so 
many (!orrupting influences she was so little corrupted — ^is, let 
us hope, a proof that her tendencies were towards the good and 
tho pure; that there was a will to resist evil, which amidst 
happier environments might have made her as much a pattern 
to one sex as she was the admiration of the other ;~ 

What's done ye partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.” 

VOL. XXIII. NO. XLV. Q 
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After three years of thi,3 splendid London life, Lord Blessing- 
ton grew thoroughly weary of its escitements. The salons of 
St. James' wliieh called him master, and the brilliant gather- 
ings of fashion and talent which called him host, had ceased to 
have any attraction for him. lie yearned after something new ; 
and bethought himself of trying the effect of foreign travel in 
recruiting his exhausted powers of enjoyment. So he broke up 
his London establishment and startecl for the continent, travel- 
ling of course en prince, and seeking not only a sensation for 
himself, but to be the cause of sensations in others. In August 
1822, the Blessingtons, accompanied by Miss Mary Anne Power, 
the youngest sister of Lady Blessiiigton, and Mr. Charles James 
Matthews, the only son of the celebrated comedian, set out on 
a Continental tour, and made iheir arrangements for an intended 
sojourn of some years in the South of Europe. 

The literary fruit of this journey was the “ Idler in Italy” — 
the best perhaps, because the most genuine of Lady Blessing- 
toirs works — and the “ Conversations with Lord Byron.” It is 
natural that the poet should have excited a lively interest in the 
lady’s mind, no less by the force of his genius than by the cir- 
cumstances of his life. On reaching Genoa, where Byron was 
residing, on the last day of March 1823, Lady Blessington wrote 
in her journal,* And am I, indeed, in the same town wdth 
Byron ! And to-morrow I may perchance behold him !” 'I'lie 
morrow — not an auspicious day^ — came, and the heart's desire 
of the lady was gratified. She saw the poet; but seeing him, 
she was disappointed. It is said that she obtained admittance to 
him, in the first instance by^ ruse, when her husband and a 
friend were paying him a morning visit. Jealous of all such 
intrusion, seeking ever to avoid the impertinent curiosity of 
English tourists, and having a wholesome horror of blue-stock- 
ings” of every grade, Byron seems at first to Iiave taken refuge 
in flippancy, and to have rendered himself purposely uninterest- 
ing in the lady’s eyes. But subsequent intercourse — the neces- 
sity of attack and defence being over — made them think better 
of each other. Something of friendship grew up between them — 
a friendship beneficial in its effects upon the minds of them 
botli. We have it on lift*. Moore's authority, that one of the 
most important services conferred upon Lord B^ron by Lady 
Blessington during this intimacy, was that half-reviving of his old 
regard for bis wife, and the check which she contrived to place 
mten the composition of Don Juan, and upon the continuation 
of its most glaring immoralities/’ He spoke of Ada,” con- 
tinues the biographer of Lord Byron ; * her mother/ he said, 

* has feasted on the smiles of her infancy and growth, but the 
tears of her maturity shall be mine/ Lady Blessington told 
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Ijim that if he so loved his child^ he* should never write a line 
that could bring a blush of shame to her cheek, or a sorrowing 
tear to her eye ; and he said, * you are right. [ never remem- 
bered this. I am jealously tenacious of the undivided sympathy 
of my daughter; and that work, (Don Juan,) written to beguile 
hours of tristesse and wretchedness, is well calculated to loosen 
my hold upon her afFections. 1 will write no more of it. 
Would that I had never written a line.’ In this gentler 
mood, with old love, old times, and the tenderest love that 
human heart can know, all conducing to soothe his pride and 
his dislike of Lady Byron, he learnt that a near friend of her 
Ivadyship was in Genoa, and he requested Lady Blessington to 
procure for him, through this friend, a portrait of his wife.” 
I'herc is more of the same kind in tlic life of Lord Byron to 
slie\v that the intercourse between these tw’o unfortunate and 
inuch-ccnsurcd persons generated the best emotions of the 
human heart, and that its salutary influences, not only upon the 
feelings, but upon the conduct of the inisguhled poet, were not 
of an evanescent character. 

The niessingtons sojourned for some years in Italy, and then 
betook themselves to France. In both countries, the lady made 
many friends. Her beauty, her vivacity, her kindliness of. heart, 
and her literary enthusiasm, rendered her an object of strong 
personal regard to the many distinguished men of all nations 
who were attracted, in the first instance, by the splendid hospi- 
tality of the Irish earl. A new state of things, however, was 
now approaching. On the 23 J of May, 1829, Lord Blessington, 
whilst riding out in the Champs Elvseds, was suddenly stri^en^ 
down by apoplexy, and was carried home only to die. 

By the will of the deceased earl, Lady Blessington was left 
an annuity of £2(X)0. The will was an eccentric and an un- 
principled one. But to render it intelligible to the reader, some- 
thing more must be said about the Blessington family circle than 
wo have yet mentioned. By his first marriage, Lord Blessington 
had a son and a daughter. The son, Lord Mountjoy, died in 
.infancy during*^ his fiither's lifetime; and it was upon the occa- 
sion of his death that the earl made thaj^xtraordinary distribution 
of his fortune which w^as attended iff the sequel with so mitch 
misery and so much crime. 

Ever since the year 1822, there had been attached to the 
suite of the Blessingtons a young French count named Alfred 
D’Orsuy. He was just of a^ at that date, wdth a face and 
figure worthy of Apollo, and the lustre of many gracea aii4 
accomplishments upon him. The son of one of rfapoleOli^a 

S enerals, he had been early trained to arms ; and, but for the 
ownfall of the empire, would, doubtless, have become a dis- 
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tinguished soldier. B^avje, chivalrous, of a commanding pre- 
sence, adroit in all athletic exercises, and a noble horseman, he 
seemed destined to win his spurs upon the battle-fields of Europe, 
But he was a boy when the fall of Napoleon dispelled his dreams 
of military renown, and opened out another future before him. 
Instead of a leader of legions, he became a leader of fashion ; 
instead of a soldier, an artist. In society, his success was great ; 
but he was not a spoilable person. Admired as he was by 
women, he was even more popular among* men. He was 
emphatically *^a good fellow.” Frank, open, cheerful, good- 
tempered, he was a man whom everybody liked ; and liking 
soon ripened into love. For, beneath all these outward graces, 
there was much of kindliness, generosity, sympathy — impulses 
of a warm and a gentle heart. His talents, too, were such 
as to attract attention even in the most brilliant salons of the 
English and French capitals; and people said that, in the 
regions of art, D’Orsa}” with proper cultivation might, either as 
a painter or a sculptor, have taken a foremost place among tlic 
celebrities of Europe. 

With this accomplished young Frenchman it would seem that 
the Blessingtons first formed an acquaintance in 1822, before 
their departure from England, and that he was invited to accom- 
pany them on their travels through F ranee and Italy. During 
their journey and prolonged sojourn in the latter country,'* says 
Dr.^Madden, ^^the companionable qualities, and that peculiar 
power of making himself agreeable, which he possessed to a de- 
gree almost unequalled, so endeared him to his English friends 
^ that a union was at length proposed by Lord Blessington between 
the Count and one of liis dau^hters^ both of whom were in Ire- 
land with Lady Harriet Gardiner, the sister of Lord Blessing- 
ton.” But the little words which we have italicised hardly 
represent the real state of the case. The Blessingtons started 
on their Continental tour in September 1822 ; but •before the 
month of June 1823 Lord Blessington had obtained not only 
the consent of the Count D’Orsay to the proposed marriage, but 
the sanction also of Count D'Orsay's father. On the 2d of 
June* he added a codicil to his will, bequeathing the whole of 
his estates (with certai# reservations) to Count D'*Orsay, on 
condition of his marrying one of the Earfs daughters/ There 
were two,— the elder illegitimate, the younger legitimate, — and 
the latter, Lady Harriet Gardiner, tnen scarcely eleven years 
of age, was selected as the instrument and the victim of this 
cruel arrangement, — " an arrangement,"’ says Dr. Madden, at 

* This is the date prefixed to the doeumeat, at peae ItZO. vol. 1.; but In the 
same page Dr. Madden sayi^ ** On the 22d of June 1629, I^ord Blessington made a 

codicil to his wiU/* &c. &c. 
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once imprudent, unnatural, and wanting in all the consideration 
that ou^lit to have been expected at the hand of a father for the 
children of a deceased wife." Partial insanity,” adds the bio- 
grapher, might explain the anomalies that present themselves 
in the course taken by Lord Blessington in regard to these 
children ; and my firm conviction, the result of my own observa- 
tion is, that at the period in question, when this will was made, 
liord Blessington could not be said to be in a state of perfect 
sanity of mind, but on the contrary was labouring under a par- 
ticular kind of insanity, manifested by an infatuation and in- 
firmity of mind in his conduct with respect to his family affairs, 
though quite sane on every other subject, which unfitted him to 
dispose of his children at that juncture, and had assumed a more 
decided appearance of monomania after that disposal was made.” 

The precise meaning of these words wo are unable to fathom. 
The |)resumption is, that Lord Blessington was anxious to ren- 
der existing family arrangements as little harmless in them- 
selves, and as little destructive of his own peace of mind as pos- 
sible ; and that he thought the sacrifice of a child for whom he 
cared little was not too high a price to pay for the desired 
barrier. In the absence of any other solution of what appears 
such unnatural conduct on the part of tlie Earl, the majority of 
readers, rightly or wrongly, will yield to the above presumption. 
But whether it was fear of L'Orsay, or love of D'Orsay, or 
neither, the poor child, I^ady Harriot, was to be sacrificed. If 
the Frenchman chose her sister she was to lose her fortune; if 
herself^ she was to be married to him with or without her con- 
sent. She was married to him in December 1827,* when, 
she was little more than fifteen years old. And the result; as 
far as the poor child was concerned, was more than twenty years 
of Clouded Hapiiincss.” The D’Orsays, it would appear, lived 
together during Lord Blcssingtoifs lifetime, as a part of his 
famil}^, and for a short time after his decease. But they sepa- 
rated in 1831, and in Lady Harriet D’Orsay’s own touching 
words, she was left alone in the wide world, at twenty years 
of age, without the blessings of a family, and without any direct 
object to which her affections might be legitimately attached.”! 

It would be an injustice to Dr. Sladden not to cite in this 
place his own account of this painful affair ; more especially, as 
in respect of literary merit, the following passage is one of the 
best ill his work : — 

^ See Madden, toI. i. page 125; and again, page 325, when the date of ' tlia 
marriage is thus correctly given ; but at page 54 of the same volume it is stated 
that l#ady fiarriet Gardiner married Count Alfred D’Orsay on Uie 1st of, pe* 
cember 1529.’* 

t‘ Preface to English Edition of “ Clouded Happiness.’* ^ . 
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It was an unhappy marriage, and notliing useful can be said of 
it, except that Lord Ble&iiigton sacrificed his child’s happiness, by 
causing her to marry, without consulting her inclinations or her in- ^ 
terests. Taken from school without any knowledge of the world, 
acquaintance with society or its usages and forms, wholly inexpe- 
rienced, transferred to the care of strangers, and naturally indisposed 
to any exertion that might lead to efforts to conciliate them ; she was 
brought from her own country to a distant land, to wed a man she 
had never seen up to the period of her arrival in Italy, where, within 
a few wrecks of her first meeting with that foreign gentleman, who 
had been on terms of intimacy with her father, she was destined to 
become his bride. Lady Harriet was exceedingly girlish-looking, 
pale and rather inanimate in expression, silent and reserved ; there 
was no appearance of familiarity with any one around her; no air or 
look of womanhood, no semblance of satisfaction in her new posi- 
tion, were to be observed in lier demeanour or deportment. She 
seldom or ever spoke, she was little noticed, she was looked on as a 
mere school-girl ; 1 think her feelings were crushed, repressed, and 
her emotions driven inwards by the sense of slight and indifference, 
and by the strangeness and coldness of everything around her ; and 
she became indifferent and strange and cold, and apparently devoid 
of all vivacity and interest in society, or in ihe company of any per- 
son in it. People were mistaken in her, and she perhaps was also 
mistaken in others. The father's act had led to all these misconcep- 
tions and misconstructions, ending in suspicions, animosities, aver- 
sions, and total estrangements. In the course of a few years, tlic girl 
of childish mien and listless looks, who was so silent and apparently 
inanimate, became a person of remarkable beauty, spirituelle and in- 
telligent, the reverse in all respects of what she was considered when 
she was misplaced and misunderstood .** — VoL /. p. 12G. 

In another part of the work, Dr. Madden truly says that “ the 
marriage was not only a great misfortune for those who were 
married, but a great crime on the part of those who promoted 
that marriage, and were consenting to it." Aid he censures 
Mr. Patmore, who in the book to which we have already inci- 
dentally alluded, insulted his readers by an outrageous attempt, 
as false in fact* as it was in morals, to palliate the cruel act. 

We are glad to quit this most painful subject It has been said 
that Lord Blessington died suddenly in May 1829. In November 
1830 the widow returned to London, and in the latter part of 1831 
took up her abode in Seamore Place, May Fair.f There,” says 


* Mr. Pfttmore ssys, tint " Count D’Orsay, a mere made (he fstsl 
mistake of marrying one beautiful woman whilst he was, witlioul daring to oonfeas 
it even ^ henelr, madly hi love with another still more beautiful, whom he could 
not iwdMy ; aad, dieoeveriaghisfifttal error when loo late, separated hlihiielf {Torn his 

> at m church dcofJ* Count iPOrsay waa eevonand twenty at the time 

ef his marviafe j and he ■eparOlod faimadf from bis wile fenr yeata afterwards. 

* 1^. Mamn sam ** Here, In the montb of Harhh 1892^ 1 found her Lt^ibip 
established, The Coimt and Countem ITOMy wow tm wsiding with her." 
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the biographer, her salons were op^ijec^ nightly to men of genius 
and learning, and persons of celebrity of all climes; to travellers 
of every European city of distinction. Her abode became a 
centre of attraction for the beau monde of the intellectual classes, 
a place of reunion for remarkable persons of talent or eminence 
of sonic sort or another; and certainly the most agreeable resort 
of men of literature, art, science, of strangers of distinction, 
travellers and public characters of various pursuits; the most 
agreeable that ever existed in this country.” 

Under the w'ill of the deceased Earl, Lady Blessington had, as 
WG have said, a jointure of £2000 per annum. But this to one 
so habituated to luxury, and so addicted to society, was but a 
state of splendid poverty. So she bethought herself of w’riting 
for wliat can only be metaphorically called “ bread” — that is, 
for the gratification of all those elegant tastes which had be- 
come a ])art of herself ; for those agremens which were, indeed, 
the very aliment of her existence. She became a professional 
litte rateur. And then the reception of literary people in her 
luxurious salons became part and parcel of her business. The 
hospitality of Seamore Place, and afterwards of Gore House, 
was, indeed, her stock in trade. She was, undoubtedly, a clever 
woman. There was a good deal of smartness in her writings, 
and some knowledge of the world ; but they never rose above 
mediocrity. Even her biographer docs not claim for them 
any very high place as intellectual performances. But she was 
a beautiful woman, and a countess ; and she gave the most 
agreeable soir('Os in the world. Of course, she was successful 
in her literary enterprises. Publishers struggled for her name, 
and critics were prostrate at her feet. iSo she made more 
money, and was more bepi’aised, than scores of men and w^omen 
with twice the genius and twice the industry. In those days 
there was a clsfes of publications, no w» almost extinct,^ greatly iu 
vogue with the aristocracy of the land. Every Christmas saw 
the counters of our booksellers covered with splendid “ Annuals,” 
which found their way, as soon as they appeared, to the tables 
in our drawing-rooms and boudoirs. They w^ere very elegant 
gilb-books ; gorgeously bound ; prettily illustrated ; varion^y 
written. The contributors to these yearly volumes were for the 
most part people of quality^ Sometimes an author of estab- 
lished reputation, especially if he were a baronet or a member of 

We mspeet that this must bo anothtr of the biographer’s lapm ; fee he has pro- 
vioQsly tolil IIS die Act of Parliasieot for vesting Lord BleMlogton s MtaM 
in trustees, reottes that Count aii.d Lady Harriet H’Orsay ww eeyi^^ d.^ ^ e 
year 18S1, and had lived wholly separate ftvm that tnne. Therelaatuisl^ ui 
one statement or the oUier. ^ 
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Parliament, was inducer! to send a trifle, under strong compul- 
sion, to a clamorous editor, and succeeded, with wonderful 
address, in writing down to the level of his associates. The 
formula of solicitation was, anything with your name to it 
and sometimes the anything was so irredeemably bad, as to 
suggest a suspicion that the name must have belonged to one 
person and the lines to another. Every now and then a few 
stanzas of rare merit found their way, as if by accident, into 
these gift-books ; but on the whole, it must be acknowledged, 
that the literature of the annuals reflected little credit on the 
nation. There is more good writing in three twopenny numbers 
of the Household Words” than in any years growth of these 
guinea volumes in the palmiest days of *Lady Blessington and 
the Annuals.* 

For Lady Blessington reigned supreme in the regions of An- 
nual literature. We know not how many volumes of “ Keep- 
sakes'’ and Books of Beauty” she edited. Dr. Madden has 
taken the trouble, and his publishers have gone to the expense, of 
printing in extenso the contents of some of thc.se gorgeous vo- 
lumes. This was no kindness to Lady Blessington’s contributors 
or to his own readers. What he says, however, about the results 
of her Ladyship’s editorial labours is worthy to be. recorded. 

For several years,’' he writes, ^^Lady Blessington continued 
to edit both periodicals, the ^ Keepsake’ and ‘ the Book of 
Beauty.’ This occiij)ation brought her into contact with almost 
every literary man of eminence in the kingdom, or of any foreign 
country who visited England. It involved her in enormous ex- 

1 )ense far beyond any amount of remuneration derived from the 
abour of editing these works. It made a necessity for enter- 
taining continually persons to whom she looked for contributions, 
or from whom she had received assistance of that kind. It in- 
volved her, moreover, in all the drudgery of ai^horship, in all 
the turmoil of contentions with publishers, communientions with 
artists, and never-ending correspondence with contributors. In 
a word^ it made her life miserable!* 

The greatest miseiy of all was that the success of these pretty 
gift-books soon began to decline. Like forced flo^vers they had 
only a brief and sickly vitality. Nothing that is not intrinsically 
in literature will be permanently successful. The pub- 
lic,” as Dr. Madden honestly and pointedly remarks, w'ere sur- 
feited ^ith illustrated annuals. ' The taste for that species of lite- 


* Some of the worst, beemise the most oommcmplace lines we ever reed even 
in an annual, my be seen, Sfith Mr. Hallam’a name attached hi them, in the 
Bovk of Beauty for 1844. On the other hand, we may teftr to one or two short 
poems, of rare power and beauty, by Barry Coinwall (Mr. Procter), published in 
the Keep$ak€, u few years later. 
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raturc had died out. The perpetual ^l9rification even of beauty- 
had become a bore. The periodical poems sung in honour of 
* the children of the nobility ceased to be amusing. Lords and 
ladies and right honourable gentlemen, ready to write on any 
subject at the command of fashionable editors and editresses 
there was no dearth of. but readers were not to be had at length 
for love or money;’ Nor was the success of Lady Blessington’s 
novels more enduring. Of late years,” says the biographer, 

it was with the utmost difficulty she could get a publisher to 
undertake, at his own risk, the publication of a work of hers.” 
This, as we have said, was the greatest misery of all. Any la- 
l)our, any trouble, is borne cheerfully so longms there is success 
to gili it — but when there is no success, and yet an appearance 
of succ css must be maintained, the struggle is very bitter. 

])r. Madilcn, very sensible of this, frequently tells us that 
Lady lilcssington was in a false position. She was in a very 
f dse position. Her life, indeed, was made np of shams. She 
had to appear rich — which she was not; successful — which she 
was not ; happy — wliich she was not. Her beauty only was real ; 
and even that Nvas yielding to the assaults of time. She had to 
sustain, on an insufficient income, the enormous expenditure 
of her magnificent establishments, first in Seymour {Seamore) 
Place, next in Kensington Gore.” She ^Gived for distinction 
on the stage of literary society before the footlights, and always 
en “ Slie had become,” continues her biographer, ac- 

customed to an atmosphere of adulation, and the plaudits of 
those friends wliich wore never out of her cars. . • . The 

swinging of the censor before her fair face never ceased in those 
salons, and soft accents of homage to her beauty and her talents 
seldom failed to be whispered in her ear, while she sate enthroned 
in that well-known of heis, holding high court in queenly 
state — ‘the mdst gorgeous Lady Blessington.’” Bat all this 
was mere emptiness and falsehood. She had, in reality, few 
friends. Among the many who were eager to gain admittance 
to her ealons there were not half-a-dozen true-hearted men who 
did not sneer at her pretensions behind her back. Even the 
critics of the periodical press, w^hom she corrupted with her soft 
words and her radiant smiles, spoke significantly of “ Poor Lady 
Blessington,” as they praised her last fashionable novel, and felt 
ashamed when they read in print what they had written, of such 
prostitution of their high calling, and perversion of their literary 
skill. 

But most true is it that every sham has ‘‘ sentence of death 
written down against it from its birth ” It was not in the power 
of all the critics teat ever fluttered at Gore House 
great literaiy reputation for its beautiful inmate; any 
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it was in her ladyship's power to support a splendid establishment 
on a slender income. tThe Public and the Duns would have 
their way. There was gorgeous misery in Gore House. The 
difficulties of Count D’Orsay contributed to the derangement of 
Lady Blcssington’s affairs. When she first took up her abode in 
Gore House the- Count occupied a small dwelling in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. But this arrangement was soon abandoned^ 
and ho became a permanent inmate of the lady^s mansion — that 
mansion which had once been the residence of William Wilber- 
forco ! What amount of moskey D'Orsay contrived to spend under 
the provisions of Lord Blessington^s will^can only be conjectured.*'* 
It is stated thatehis diffitniltics commenced at a very early 
period of his career in London”*— that “ he was arrested soon 
after his arrival in England for a debt of £300 to his boot-maker 
in Paris.” This was only two years after the death of Lord 
Blessington. The Mountjoy Estates were so embarrassed that the 
price of the fatal marriage was not forthcoming until just before 
his death. D'Orsay said of Louis Napoleon's coup dCtat that it 
was the greatest political swindle the world had ever seen. I’er- 
haps it might be said of this matter of Lord Blessingtoifs will, 
that it was the gi'eatest domestic swindle the world has ever seen. 
The promised inheritor of the immense Mountjoy estates seems 
to have been left without the means of paying his boot-n)aker s 
bill, and was driven in the course of a year or two to sponge 
upon the widow’s jointure. 

But this state of things could not last for ever. The wonder 
is that it lasted so long. The avalanche of debt and difficulty 
had d>een accumulating for years, and it fell ut last upon Gore 
House, and crushed it. There came the most signal ruin of an 
establislimcnt of a person of rank ever witnessed. The break- 
up” took place in the spring of 1849. Creditors, bill-discounters, 
money-lenders, jewellers, lace-vendors, tax-collectors, gas-com- 
pany’s agents, all persons having claims to urge, pressed them 
sim^taneously. Howell and James put in an execution for a 
debt of £4000. This was the long-delayed but inevitable crisis. 
It had been warded off by all sorts of petty shifU and cunning 
expedients. The shadow of the bailiff had for some years been 
darkening the doors of that elegant emporium of luxuiy and 
refinement Every ring at the bell, eveiy appearance of a 
stranger, had struck terror into the hearts of at least one of 
the iamates of Gore House. Men may become used to this 
sort of thing — women never. Lady Blessington could not ^leet 
her diffioulues with an incredulous shrug, and a light-h^rted 
hah 1 She was, indeed, supremely miserable ; so miserable, that 

* It that frotn flnit k» laal hi$ credkUm receltsd fh>fn the ettaio £108,600 
—the greater part only a year More his death* 
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when it was no longer possible to avo^ a public exposure of her 
situation, she must have felt that the (‘rowning catastrophe could 
bring her only relief. 

The costly contents of Gore House were sold by public 
auction. Several of the friends of Lady Blessington,” we 
arc told, urged on her pecuniary assistance, which would 
have prevented the necessity of breaking up the establishment. 
But she declined all oSers of this kind.” This is creditable, if 
true, to Lady Blessington's friends and to herself ; ^ but it was 
sorry kindness, after all, in the fonngr, to think of restoring her 
to that false position” which had so long been nothing but 
splendid misery at best. To help Lady Blessington to keep , 
Gore House agoing was one thing, to keep her in comfortable 
independence out of Gore House, was another. The latter was 
what she needed. But any olter of assistance at such a time 
was honourable to the friends who made it ; and we hope, there- 
fore, that the story is true. It was better that everything should 
go, as it did, to the hannner. It was a painful, but, in some 
respects, a profitable sight, which w’as presented to the public 
when, on a Alay morning, the doors of Gore House were tnrow'ii 
open to the profanum vulifus\ and people of fashion, men of 
intellect, and Jew-brokei’s, jostled each other in its spacious 
salons. Every room,” says Dr. Madden, who was in the 
crowd, was thronged ; the well-known library-saloon, in which 
the conversaziones took place, was crowded, but not with guests. 
The arm-chair, in wdiich the lady of the mansion w'as wont to 
sit, was occupied by a stout coarse gentleman of the Jewish 
persuasion, busily engaged in examining a marble hand extended 
on a book, the fingers of which w^cre modelled from a cast of 
those of the absent mistress of the establishment. People, as 
they passed tlirough the room, poked the furniture, pulled about 
the precious objects of art and ornaments of various kinds that 
lay upon the table. And some made jests and ribald jokes on 
the scene they witnessed.” This was a matter of course. The 
people behaved as people always do upon such occasions. They 
went to expend their curiosity or their money, not their fine 
feelings. It was, as Dr. Madden says, rather emphatically than 
elegantly, a total smash ; a crash on a grand scale of ruin ; a 
compulsoi'y sale in the house of a noble lady ; a sweeping dear- ^ 
ance of aU its treasures."’ And, of course, there were many 
present wl\|f thought this a fine joke. Lady Blessington’s French 

We could have wiahed that the aaaertion had been made less vagCteljr anift 
generally. We oan And nothing in th«fS volumei to support it. FroiiiihaA^a- 
text, in&edj it is rather to bo gathered that Lady BIe88iiigton’s frienda werit 
time to her in her misforiuiies. The moral of the story hinges so much opoia tikits 
(luestlon, Uiat we appeal to Dr. Madden f^v some bettor solution of doiihia 
Uian he has aAVrded in the present editioh of his moinoirs. 
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valet wrote her that the only person who seemed really affected 
was the author of “ Vanitj^ Fair.’" M. Thackeray est venu 
aussi^ et avait ies larmes anx yeux en partant. C"est peutotre 
la seule personne que j’ai vu rd^llemcnt affeetd votre ch^part.” 

The sale at Gore House realised upwards of £13,000. The 
prices, when we consider what sums in later days have been 
paid for rare nothings, will not appear to have ranged high. 
Lawrence’s famous portrait of liaJy Blessington fell to the 
Marquis of Hertford for £336 — more than four times its original 
price ; but few other articles were sold at, anything like a profit. 
Was it not our worthy ftjiend Captain Dobbin, who purchased 
Amelia’s pianoforte, at the sale of ncr father’s effects, and placed 
it in the little parlour of the humble tenement to wdiich the 
Sedleys were constrained to betake themselves? Or have wo 
read of that incident elsewhere? We should like to know' 
how many of Lady Blcssington’s ‘^friends” purchased any of 
the cherished objects of Gore House for the gratification of 
restoring them to the hands of their old owner. 

Lady Blessington went to Paris. Luxury seems to have be* 
come with her a chronic disease. She could not divest herself of 
the habit of surrounding herself with things beautiful and costly. 
No sooner had she reached the French capital, than she began 
to busy herself with the work of adorning a noble apartment 
near the Camps Fllysecs in the old style of Gore House. She 
could not settle down into a simple unostentatious w'ay of life. 
Her thoughts were evidently turning towards a new and splen- 
did career upon another theatre of action. Perhaps her ambition 
was stimulated by a constant recollection of the fact that one of 
the old habitues of Gore House — one whom in his adversity sho 
had snccoured — ^was now the foremost man in France. But this 
also was vanity. She put her trust in princes anri was deceived. 
Louis Napoleon received her and his old friend D’Orsay with 
frigid courtesy. The fugitive prisoner of Ham was one person ; 
the Prince-President of France another. The ingratitude of 
the prosperous man stung the quondam hosts of Gore House to 
the heart. They ought to have known better than to be dis- 
appointed ; but these lessons are not easily learnt. It was, how- 
ever, a matter of little moment to one whoso career was then 
nearly run. Neither the friendship nor the neglect of princes 
was permitted to touch her heart, for good or evil, much longer. 
On the 3d of June, she moved into the new apartments, 
which she had fitted tip in the old luxurious stylo for the re* 
ception of the beau tnonde."’ She seemed then to be in good 
health and good spirits. But on the following day-*^just twenty 
years after Lord Blessington bad fallen suddenly into the arms 
of death near the same spot of the same city— she was stricken 
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clown with no more warning by a malady at least outwardly the 
same. It was an apoplectic seizure, complicated with disease of 
the heart. The violence of the symptoms passed over before she 
expired ; and she died at last so easily, so tranquilly, that one 
who attended her death-bed — a faithful friend and a real mourner 
— has recorded that it was impossible to perceive the moment 
wlien her spirit passed away.” 

Count D'Orsay survived his friend more than three years. 
He fitted up a spacious studio in Paris ; and, with a lacerated 
and a humbled heart, devoted himself to the cultivation of the 
fine arts. His health soon began to fail. He had looked for 
office under Louis Napoleon ; and when a tardy recognition of 
his services came in the shape of an appointment to the nominal 
post of J)irector of the Fine Arts, it was too late to do him any 
good. The hand of death w^as upon him. He was suffering 
from a spinal malady, the painful affliction of which he is said 
to have borne with “ fortitude, patience, uncomplaining gentle- 
ness, a manifest absence of all selfishness, and consideration for 
those attending upon him, which none but those whose painful 
task it was to watch by his couch," could rightly estimate. In 
the month of July 1852, he was removed to Dieppe, as a last 
resource. Lady Blcssington's nieces attended him. But the 
sea-air did not restore him ; and, at the end of the month, he 
was carried back to Paris to die. 

We shall say nothing to disturb the effect of all this. The 
story which w’e have thus hurriedly told is a strange — we be- 
lieve, a singular one. There is nothing, indeed, resembling 
it in the social annals of our country. It is not, however, 
in its moral aspects that we desire to regard this picture of 
fashionable life in the nineteenth century; but rather, in con- 
nexion with the literature of the times. Lady Blessington's 
soirees wdll be remembered long after her works are foigotten. 
She was a remarkable woman, not because she wrote remark- 
able books or said remarkable things, but because she gathered 
around her many remarkable peo|MQ. She was one of the few 
persons who, in our own or in past times, have made an effort to 
collect in their salons the literary celebrities of the day.. It was 
Lady Blessington’s great ambition to be esteemed the Queen 
of Literatn^." She sacrificed eveiwthing to it. And she be- 
came, outwardly at least — the idol or a set. 

At best her success was but partiah She was a kind-hearted 
woman, and, doubtless, she delighted to see happy faces around 
her. But she thought more of feeding her own vanity thaa<tf 
anything else. And literature was not beholden tp her Fore^j 
genuine service that she rendered to it. Our own opinion^ 
that, with really good intentions, she did a great deal of heu^m. 
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Such reunions as she intended might be benehcial to the lite- 
rary and artistic world. But those of Gore House were not. 
Even Dr. Gladden, who says that they wore the pleasantest par- 
ties in the world, and compares them, in other respects, with 
those of Holland House, seems to have discerned something 
wrong about them.* Gore House was a great Exchange or Mart 
of Flattery, where Lady Blessington was continually sitting at 
tlie receipt of custom. Everybody who went there was expected 
to render back something in return for value received.” There 
must have been a prevailing sense of the hollowness of the whole 
affair on the minds of all who assisted at the oblation. 

It is right, however, that what was good about U should not 
be concealed. Lady Blessington, as wo have said, had good 
feelings and good intentions ; and it does not follow that she di<l 
not think about others because she thought much about herself. 
We are all swayed by mixed motives in this world. “In Gore 
House society,” says Dr. Madden, “ Lady Blessington had given 
herself a mission, in which she laboured, certainly, with great 
assiduity and wonderful success — that of bringing together 
people of the same pursuits who were rivals in them for profes- 
sional distinction, and iticlining competitors for fame in politics, 
art, and literature. This, most assuredly, was a very good and 
noble object. . . . The party warfare that is waged in 

literature, art, and politics, it seemed to be the main object of 
the mistress of Gore House, in the high sphere in which she 
moved, to assuage and put an end to, and, when interrupted, to 
prevent the recurrence of. It was astonishing with what tact 
this was pursued ; and those only who htfvo seen mucli of the 

* Wo 1i:id purposed to have said soq^etliiiiK rooro in this place about the Holland 
Houite coteries, but the annoiincemont of the forthcoming Memoirs of the Ueveroiid 
Sydney Smith, by Lady Holland, suggests that the consirlemtion of this subject 
may b*t more expediently deferred. We need not nay how very different, in our 
estimation, were tlie Gore House and the Holland House Gatlieriogs. The latter, 
like the former, are now tradition ; but how affectionately are tney ramombered 1 
How truly has hiH»n said by one of the most distingntshed ornaments of that coterie, 
that all the guests of Holland House will long recollect how many men who have 
guided the politics of Europe, who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence, who have put life into bronae and canvass, or who have left to pf>sterity 
things so written as it shall not willingly jet them die, wore there mixed with all 
that was lovelieal and gayest in the sdeie^ of the most splendid of capitals. They 
will remember the peculiar eharaeter which belonged to these circles, in which 
every talent and accomplishment, every art and science, liad its place. They will 
remember how the last debate was discussed in one comer, and tno last oonic^y of 
Scribe la another ; whilst Wilkie gased with modest admiimtion on Sir Josliua’s 
Baretti; while Maokintosh turned over Thomas Aquioao to verify a quotation ; 
whilst Talleyrand related hb conversations with Barras at the Luxembourg, or 
hb ride with Larnios over the held of Auslerlitx. They will reineniber, above all, 
the graee, and the kindn e s s - hr more adniicable tnan graeo..with which the 
princely hospitality of that ancient mansion was diiqieneed. They will remember 
the venerable and benignant countenance, and the cordial voice of her who bade 
them wolootne. 
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correspondence of Lady Blessington, form any idea of the 
labour she imposed on herself in removing unfavourable impres- 
sions, explaining away diflTereiices, inducing estranged people 
to make approaclies to an accommodation, to meet and to be 
reconciled.” Now, we are willing to give Lady Blessington 
credit for having wished to bring about these good results ; but, 
if the fact of her success is demonstrated in her ladyship’s corres- 
pondence, we cannot help thinking it a great pity that some 
examples of it are not given in Dr. Madden’s work. 

It was certainly ‘^a good and noble object” to which she 
addressed herself. That a rallying-point, a centre of attraction, 
is much needed by literary men in the present day, is not to be 
denied. Simf>ly for want of opportunities of fusion, men of 
genius and learning who would admire and love, support and 
t*ncourage one another, and from whose association and co-opera-^ 
tion much would be gained to the w'orld, go through life as 
strangers and foreigners, never exchanging a kindly greeting, or 
saying (.iod-speed, as they go upon their journey. In England, 
indeed, literary society” exists only in a scattered, fragmentary 
state. There is no cohesivencss about it. In other words, it is 
split up into coteries or cliques. Dr. Madden says, that Lady 
Blessington’s great object was to counteract this tendency to 
cliqueism ; and he adds that she succeeded. We are at issue 
witli him on this point. The Gore House clique may have been 
an extensive one ; but it w’as only a clique after all. 

It was hardly possible, indeed, that anything more than a 
partial success should attend Lady Blessington’s efforts. Neither 
socially nor intellectually was she fitted to occupy so high a 
position as that to which she aspired. Rightly or wrongly, 
charitably or uncharitably, many very excellent . people believed 
tliat the atmosphere of Gore House was a tainted one, and were 
unwilling, therefore, to breathe it. It was unfortunate that there 
should have b^cn anything equivocal in the moral status of one 
aiming to attain such a social eminence. There should have 
been nothing to alarm, to deter, to repel ; nothing that could, by 
any implication, be considered to reflect disadvantageously upon 
the general character of literary men, by conveying an impres- 
sion of the existence among thehi of a laxity peculiar to them- 
selves. We soy nothing about the propriety or the impropriety 
of such an inference ; we simply allude to what we believe to have 
been a fact. The popularity of Gore House did not raise the , 
literary character in the estimation of the outside world. Medio* . 
crity is ever on the alert to find holes in the coat of Genius. If 
you are compelled to acknowledge that your neighbour is intel- 
lectually above you, it is a consolation to be able to 
yourself that he is morally youir inferior. It is pleasant to lie 
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able to declare that authors are a loose set; and to give a reason 
for such a declaration. If you cannot climb the heights of 
Parnassus, it is something to he able to thank God that you 
have not descended to the abysmal depths of Aspasia House. 

Viewing the matter in this light, it may be doubted whether 
Lady Blessingtoii, with perhaps tlie best intentions, was not in 
reality responsible for results the very reverse of what she desired 
and expected. But this was not all the harm that was done. 
We have said that her literary position did not fit her for the 
duties she had undertaken, any inoi'e than did her social standing. 
The part which she had assumed could only be adequately ])er- 
formed by one above all suspicion of desiring to gain anything 
for herserf. But Dr. Madden does not shrink froml^xpressing his 
opinion, or rather declaring the notorious truth, that the hospi- 
talities of Gore House were necessary to the maintenance of her 
own literary position. She was a fashionable authoress, without 
a sufficiency of the pure ore of talent and learning to (lisj)ensc 
with the gilding of the claqueurs. It was impossible to visit 
Gore House and not to praise her Ladyships writings. As we 
have already said, this was, doubtless, corru])tion ; but it was a 
comely kind of corruption, and one the influence of which it 
was very difficult to resist. The critics who praised Lady 
Blessington’s writings beyond their deserts, were not venal, 
were not servile — they were simply fascinated — cluirmcd into 
chivalrous good nature — into unresisting obedience to the spell. 
It was not that they deliberately trode down their sober judg- 
ment and refused to listen to the voice of truth ; but that for the 
time they believed that what they wrote was just and true. They 
saw everything relating to her Ladyship through a rose-tinted 
medium, and stamped the fleeting impression of the moment for 
ever on tiie printed page. This could not be good for literature. 
And so far from such a state of things having a tendency to 
check the progress of cliqneism, it could do nothing but promote 
it. While there were such objects to be gained— ^uch an under- 
current of motive — the society of Gore House could be nothing 
but a clique. 

Indeed, it would be easy to indicate the peculiar constitution 
of the Gore House clique — lo iUme the autIioi*8, critics, painters, 
and actors who w'cre the especial stars of that cerulean firma- 
ment A glimpse of the real state of the ciise is afforded by one 
of Count D'Orsay's letters printed (we need not name the page) 
in these Memoirs. We see no reason why Lady Blessingtoii 
or Count D’Orsay should not clioose their friends as well as any 
one else ; and we have nothing to say against their taste. But 
we repeat that we ean discern no proofii in Dr. Madden’s volume 
ofAhe catholicity which he claims for his heroine, not only in 
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respect of the desire^ (which we do •neft question,) but of the 
actual result. It was not possible, indeed, that she should have 
achieved any greater success. The great and noble object” 
could only be accomplished by one above all reproach and b%- 
yond all suspicion. And cannot say that we think it will 
be any great improvement when such circumstances as those 
which environed Lady Blessingtoii do not present any obstacle 
to social success. 

If she had succeeded in doing wdiat her biographer says was 
the cherished object of her heart, she would have done a great 
thing. We Iook in vain for anything like a systematic attempt 
to bring about that fusion of literary men which all acknowdedge 
to be, desirable, but which seems, with every new year, only to 
become more remote and seemingly more impracticable. We 
do not get beyond a respectable coterie. 'W'^hether this is better, 
or worse than nothing, it is hard to say. Coterieism is to a 
certain e.xtent unavoiclable. Men will choose their companions 
according to the bent of their tastes and dispositions, and if they 
stand by those whom they have chosen it is not otherwise than 
creditable to them. Catholic sympathies are rare. There is a 
certain kind of book — a certain kind of picture — a certain kind 
of tlramatic performance — that is pleasing to a certain critic. 
He lias his own canons of criticism ; his own peculiar faith ; his 
own brotherhood of saints. Each member of the fraternity in 
turn idolizes the other. But the critic is for the most part the 
common centre of the whole, and keeps all parts of the little 
community together. It is pleasant — to a certain extent it is 
profitable. But a great nari'owing of sympathy results from it ; 
a contraction of ideas within the circle ; and often considerable 
injustice and cruelty to those who live beyond it. It is a mis- 
ioilune to a man of talent to be the idol of a set. A man of real, 
vigorous, healthy genius will shake off all such fetters. But 
wliere this native strength,, this irresistible expansiveness does 
not exist, the Tendency of this coterieism is to induce men to 
write (down perhaps) to the tastes and opinions of the particular 
set, who act with zealous ofSciousness as the claqueurs of one 
another ; and to shape their book^, as they would th^r trousers, 
after the particular cut of the arbiter elegantiarum,” in whom 
they blindly believe. 

The effect of this on our periodical literature is unhealthy; 
but we do not well see how it is to be avoided. The only riH 
medy for the evil is, perhaps, to be found in a better^ihst|w:ft$^.: 
public. If it were more generally known that certain . 

certain painters^ certain actors, &c.. lire sure to be prai^: % { 
certain periodical^ the value of siion praise. 
proportion as ita intelligibility increases. But saiou^ 

VOL. XXlIf. NO. XLV. 
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large proportion of the reading public barely know the difference 
between a publisher’s puff’ and the deliberate verdict of an in- 
structed aii<l unprejudiced reviewer, the criticism of the coteries 
i^ust neces^saiily carry weight with it. And there would not be 
much hann in this, if the criticism of the coteries extended no 
further than the laudation of friends and associates. But it often 
takes the much more reprehensible shape of deliberate detraction 
levelled against the rivals, or the supposed rivals, of these friends 
and associates ; or else of systematic neglect. It might be sup- 
po.sed that an evil of this kind would supply its own remedy — 
that the public, by the support of whom alone periodical litera- 
ture of any kind can exist, would settle the matter in a peremp- 
tory manner for themselves. But the public care nothing phout 
it so long as they are entertained. They do Jiot read a news- 
paper or a periodical for the sake of its honesty and integrity, 
but for the amount of amusement it yields. They have no time 
to inquire, and no means to ascertain, if they would, the Justice 
cither of the individual criticisms wdiich appear in the journals 
they patronize, or the exclusiveness by whicn they are cliaractcr- 
ized. The public, indeed, take things as they find them. They 
are not sumcieiitly interested in the matter to care to look be- 
neath the surface. 

There is nothing new in all this. The evil is one of old stand- 
ing, although the development of it differs, in some respects, 
from that which it assumed in the last century, when the verdict 
of the coteries was delivered in sonorous discourse, and passed 
from mouth to mouth, or circulated by epistolary corres|>on(lencc. 
The oracular ’^We” no^ is everything; the oracular ** I "no- 
thing. There is scarcely a writer in the country, and we arc 
sure that there is not a publisher, who would not rather receive 
half a column of praise at the hands of the Times than be lauded 
in private society by half the literary magnates in the country. 
If Sam Johnson were to come among us again, the IHmesj if it 
chose, could extinguish him in a week. No public writer in 
these days much concerns himself about what is said of him in 
coffee-houses or clubs, at breakfast or at dinner tables. Kepu- 
tations are not made or unmade by the Jiat of oracular doctors 
over a cup of tea ; nor are sucking authors tremblingly eager to 
learn what the great Mr. Blank or the celebrated Mr. Asterisk 
has said of their new poem or their new romance. Whether the 
present state of things is better or worse than the old we need 
not pause to inauire. The dispensers of fame were perhaps 
more absolute of old, but then they were more responsible. 
Kow-a^^days the tnultiplicity of oracles renders the irresponsibi- 

of the anonymotts less dangerous. No one man now can 
knock down areputetion that has got any legs to stand upon. 

It has bean said> indeedi that no amount of adverse criticism 
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can hinder a good book from eventually making its way in pub- 
lic estimation. The assertion, however, is one that is not likely 
to be ])ut to the jjroof. A good book never has any large amount 
• of adverse criticism to grapple with in these days of many-sided 
reviews. On the whole, the judgment of the Press is seldom 
very far wrong. There is a wonderful disproportion, it is true, 
between the different amounts of praise meted out by different 
critical authorities. The inconsistency, indeed, of the verdicts 
delivered is often immensely ridiculous. But when the balance 
is struck at last, — when the plus and minus quantities have 
neutralized each other, the remainder is not far from the 
amount to which the author is justly entitled. But although, 
in the main, no great injury is done to the author, and few have 
any real reason to complain of the decisions of the Press as a 
whole, there is no doubt that literature itself suffers greatly by 
these many-sided judgments. There must be falsehood, inten- 
tional or unintentional, somewhere. There must be ignorant or 
prejudiced critics, or both. If you read on the same Saturday 
morning that your Iriend’s or your own book is a very good and 
a very bad one, you know that one verdict or other must be 
wrong, and you strongly suspect that neither is right. When 
this has been reneated two or three times, you are forced upon 
the conclusion that periodical criticism is good for nothing* 

Now, making every allowance for difference of opinion — for 
irrepressible ill-nature and * self-sufficiency on tlie one side, 
and inexhaustible mercy and kindness on the other — there will 
still remain a very large residuum of inconsistency to be attri- 
buted to the iniluence of coterieism. Private motives and 
feelings huvo been at work. The author belongs to a clique, or 
has an influential friend who belongs to a clique ; or he is very . 
much in the way, a dangerous rival, perhaps, of some member 
of another clique. He has been over-praised on one account, 
and under-praised on another; he is not much wronged, but 
Literature is degraded. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent this. Men, 
whether critics or not critics, \yill serve their friends in pi*efer- 
ence to strangers. There are few members of the ungentle 
craft” who can plead not guilty to the charge of occasionally 
reviewing a friend's book, and meting out to it liberal commen- 
dation.' It does not follow that the oook is bad because it ia 
your friend's, and praise may be only justice. But this is 
different matter from the continual laudation of one set 
writers, and the systematic neglect or depreciation of all not 
belonging to a particular school. This result of c^torieisin it/ 
woulcT bo a great thing to obviate. The counteraction of theser 
influences was, it seems, the great object'^ of Lady Blesstn^n; ' 
For reasons already stated, she was not successful. But might 
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not some one with better ^opportunities succeed whore^ owing to 
circumstances^ she has failed ? Or, is it impossible for literary 
men to do for themselves what it is so difficult to find any 
individual sufiiciently gifted to accomplish for them? Can 
there be nothing better, in the way of literary fusion and 
association, than a limited coterie? Clubs have been estab-^ 
lished for this express purpose, but they have failed* There are 
in London two well known Clubs avowedly intended for the 
congregation of ffien of literature and art ; but one is becoming 
every year less and less literary in its constitution, and the 
other is resorted to only by literary men of a particular class. 
A third was attempted to Be established on different principles a 
few years ago ; but it fell into cliqueism, and was speedily 
extinct. If we ever were a clubbable people, it may be doubted 
whether we are so nov|(. Men meet at Clubs in the flesh, but do 
not associate in the spirit. Our habitual reserve sits heavily 
upon us. Literary men are no exception to the rule. There is 
no free-masonry, no fellowship among them every man looks 
askance at his neighbour, until somebody or something has 
broken down the English barrier, and brought them together. 

In truth, every one seems to be agreed that something is 
wanting ; but what that something is to be, no one is able to de- 
clare. \ye are almost afraid that the case is a hopeless one. It 
is often said that literature is not, and cannot be, a profession. 
If by this is meant an exclusive, or diplomatized proiession, of 
course the dictum is true. The lawyer, the physician, the divine 
must produce certain credentials which are supposed to estabUsh 
his competency lb perform the duties attachirm to his office. He 
is a guaranteed and responsible professor. Ji& has bccu trained 
in the first place; approved in'tne second ; and licensed in the 
third. He may be a dunderhead in respect of natural talent ; 
and not far from an ignoramus in respect of his ac^uirementSt 
But when the seal is once upon him, and he is admitted within 
the hallowed circle, he may snap bis fingers at all the world of 
outside barbarians and dare them to enter the pale within which 
he disports himself at will. But an author needs no license, but 
bis dwn ; no diploma, but his publishers. He needs the stamp 
of no college and no corporation. ^ He has not to serve terms, 
to eat dinners, to take degrees, or to be called,^ The interests 

tK * Tbw ought not, however, to be skated without some qoalificatiotit It is to tlie 
honour of literary man that they are well dis|poeed tn heJn one aaomr when ad- 
versity fslU heavily upon them. An instaaoe of this good meliug has very recently 
preseiitad itself to nor notice. The activity of an mdustnous public writer was, 
a few months ago, arrested to ever It is feared by ah attadc of paral^sia. it is 
said that he Vndte down under the pressim of eonttmial work. The earn excited 
much sympathy among his Uterary brethren, who by jioHous means raised a con- 
siderable sum of money for bis support. Amo ngjiii lher praiseworthy efTorts it 
may lie mentioned that Mr. Thackeray deUveruMneeture for the benefit of bis 
affl'.cU d feUow*labonrer, and added thereby a huKred poonde to the fund. 
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of humanity, it seems, do not require that he should be instructed. 
An ignorant lawyer, or an uninformed physician, or a thick- 
headed divine, may injure us in our property, in our physical 
or our moral health. lie may send us astray on divers paths ; 
give us the wrong advice or the wrong medicine ; and deluge us 
with false doctrine — so long as he has the stamp upon him. But 
an author needs no stamp to do any kind of mischief. He may 
write what he likes and print what he likes — so long as he is not 
libellous. False doctrines may be disseminate'8 — vile poison dis- 
tributed among thousands or tens of thousands, instead of among 
the hundreds, or the tens, perhaps, of a small parish — but there 
is no illegality in it. The distributor is not asked by virtue of 
wdiat he undertakes to be a teacher of the people. He is an 
Englishman, and he claims an Englishman's privilege to say 
what he likes — as long as he is not in a pulpit, in a court of law, 
or on any other exclusive arena. 

Everybody is an author who writes a book ; everybody tnay 
be an author, learned or unlearned, who either has the necessary 
ability, or the hardihood to betray to the world that he has not. 
Wc have law lists ; clergy lists ; army lists ; medical directories, 
and other professional muster-rolls, It w’ould be curious to see 
a list of living authors — their names, residences, other occupa- 
tions, past or present, all entered. If the publication oT such a 
list would have no other effect it would at all events shew that 
tliere can be, in the present state of affairs, no such thing as a 
literary profession. Everything about the calling is scattered, 
desultory, irregular. There is, doubtless, a flourishing crop of 
authorship, but it seems to come from chance-lbwii seeds. The 
question is whether it is possible to give anything of adhesion to 
its s^^attcred parts. The nearest approach to the position of 
authors, is, we presume, to be found in that of artists. Artists 
form themselves into societies; and there is one greajt ^yai 
Corporation which puts a distinguishing stamp upon its members. 
It may be said that the lioyal Academy is nothing more than a 
great artistic coterie — that the very evils, of which we have 
spoken with reference to literature, result from its exclusiveness 
in matters of ^rt. But, at oil events, it is a responsible body. 
It may be a fallible one.. But s^ill it has its uses. It is some- 
thing to be an academician, and to write R.A. after one’s name. 
There may be some better painters out of the Academy than in 
it; but the diploma is, at all events, a guarantee that the 
of it is not a mere incapable. The affix of S.A. carries vei|ght 
with it. It confers professional and social distinction, It ; 
a ipfli, in a word, a status. But there is nothing Ibat ia tO . 
Literature what the Academy is to Art. Therejs no rallying 
point, indeed, of any kind. Nothing that in aiiy way 
together and concentres, in one compact body, the scattered 
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elements of the literary \v/3rld. Authors of all kinds are classed 
confusedly together — a sprawling heterogeneoqs crowd. Lite- 
rature does not^ like art, treat any of its cxeeutants as amateurs. 
Or, perhaps, it should be said, that it treats ml as amateurs. A 
Chancellor or a Bishop, or a Cabinet Minister, competes with the 
professional author. He does not appear in the catalogues witli 
attached to his name; but drivgs, perhaps, a better 
bargaia with his publisher than if he had been a mere writer for 
bread. 

It may be asked whether this does not dignify and ennoble 
the literary character. We do not care to answer this question. 
Nothing really ennobles literature but genius and truth. It 
might be shewn, on the other hand, how hard it is, that whilst 
Dives the great lawyer, or Loeuples the eminent divine, may 
at any time walk into Paternoster Kow, the jjrofits of the 
professional author, unless pleading his own cause, or preaching 
to his own family, may not trench upon the labours and the 
profits of his privileged brethren of divinity and the law — it 
might, \vc say, be easily shewn, that this is a very bard case. 
But we do not write in any narrow professional spirit. We 
consider the good of the public to be paramount in all. And 
we believe tliat, on the whole, as society is now constituted, 
it is advantageous to literature, that Bishops, Chniicellors, 
Cabinet ^Ministers, and other magnates of the land, should 
the hungry author in Paternoster Kow. It is true, that what is 
done very badly by Dives might be done very well by Lazarus. 
But it is often not a question of good or bad ; but a quc.stion of 
bad or not at M, It often happens that very valuable collec- 
tions of papers are entrusted to some aristocratic author, or 
w'ould-be-author, on the strength of the confidence which the 
posse.s8or entertains in him, as one who, being of equMl S(^cial 
rank, has lived with him for years in habits of familiar inter- 
course. Fortunate is it when literary talent is united with 
social rank, as in the cose of Lord Stanhope (Malion) whoso 
new name w'e now write for the first time. Even wlicn they 
are not, there is mighty power in a name. And although wu 
could indicate a score of untitled literary men who could have 
edited Thomas Moore’s papers more artistically than I^ord Jolin 
liiissell, we by no means regret that they are in his lordshii/s 
hands. His name has rendered them more marketable in tlic 
first instance, and more readable in the second. The very de- 
fects of the volumes enhauce their popularity. For, the oppor- 
tunity being afforded, the reader emoys. the privilege, am! it is 
no contemptible one, of abusing a Lord and a Cabinet Minister 
for making a bad book. 

And then, too, it will be said, that when Cabinet Ministers 
tiiri> authors, literature will of course bo encouraged, — that 
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authors in high place will sympathize with their lowlier breth- 
ren, — that there must necessarily be some fellowship between 
them. No such thing. You send your last new book to a lite- 
rary statesman, simply because he is a literary statesman ; and 
ho acknowledges it, scarcely with thanks, through his private 
secretary. Perhaps he tears the heart out of it for his next 
speech, or hands i^over to a colleague for such generous treat- 
ment ; but he expresses no sympathy, offers no encouragement. 
He is simply a Minister of State, receiving homage, as is his due, 
—formal and frigid, — all tape. The Ministers who have sym- 
pathized most with literary men have not been litterateurs them- 
selves. There would seem, indeed, to be nothing attainable by 
the combination, except a diversion of .part of the gains of 
authorship into the pockets of those who have a sufficiency of 
flocks and herds of their own not to need the sacrifice of the one 
ewe lamb of the struggling author. 

Perhaps the fault lies still higher up — at the very fountain 
of honour” itself. In a Government like ours it would hardly. 
perhai)s, bo just to say that much depends upon the personal, 
character or the personal tastes of an individual. The claims of 
distinguished literarj’ men, — of men who have worthily served 
their country with the pen, — would be recognised under any 
sovereign, if the recognition were pqessed upon the Crown 
by its responsible advisers, and the Parliament to which they 
arc responsible. But any such recognition is not in accordance 
with what is called the spirit of the age.” What public honours 
does literature earn for itself, — what honours that kings or govern- 
ments can bestow ? We know, of course, th^ there are greater 
honours even than these — that the home which a great writer 
makes for himself in the hearts of a grateful people is a nobler 
tribute to his worth, a prouder distinction, than any titles, or 
medals, or other national reward. The same argument might 
be applied to the case of Wellington on his return from Water- 
loo, or any other war-hero after any other great triumph, and 
must therefore be dismissed. It does not follow that because 
a great writer is honoured by the Public he has no claim to be 
honoured by the Crown. It little matters whether this or 
that author is entitled to write a certain number of letters 
before or after his name, or to wear a bit of gold or silver, 
or a scrap of riband on his breast. The author himself 
would care little, perhaps^ for the more personal vanity of 
the thing. What oe desires is meet honour to literature; 
and literature can only be honoured through its professors. 
But how scanty a number of its professors have ever been so 
honoured — a scanty number at all times, and in evci^ reign 
dccrcasingly scanty. Who ever hears, in these days, of a writer 
receiving public honours solely because he is a public writer f 
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Some accident unconnected with literature may help him to 
distinction ; but it is conferred on the accident, not on him- 
self. And yet if there be any calling in the world to which 
the rendering of personal honour is peculiarly appropriate, it is 
that of literature, for literary success is especially a man's own, 
the growth of his personal gifts and personal exertions alone, 
promoted by no accident, shaped by no agents, aided by no 
auxiliaries. Tho triumphs of the author arc exclusively his 
own. He has no courageous battalions to win victory for him in 
spite of himself. 

We need not refer to the custom of other countries.’’ Yi e 
need not dwell upon tho fact, that literature is more honoured 
even in states where its utterances are less free than in our own. 
All this is sufficiently notorious.. Indeed, w’e have wandered 
further away from our original subject than we had designed. 
We purposed chiefly to say, in this place, that whatever ennobles 
the literary character, and raises the social status of literary men, 
must have a tendency to define and consolidate the literary ])ro- 
fession. We have said that, as society is now constituted, it is 
advantageous to the world, that men of high rank, not following 
literature as a profession, should liudertakc the work of author- 
ship, because, but for this, it is probable that much valuable 
historical and biographiq^l matter would otherwise be lost to the 
world. But if the social status of professional writers were 
higher than it is — if their claims were duly recognised and their 
position clearly deflned — there would be no need to call in the 
aid of these titled amateurs. If the * aristocracy of talent were 
fairly mixed up in the world with the aristocracy of birth and 
the aristocracy of wealth, and the personal characters of authors 
as well known in society as their works, we should see the com- 
petent literary workman trusted and employed instead of some 
jaded statesman or incapable peer. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the character and conduct of 
professional wTiters on the whole arc not such as justify such 
confidence — in a w*ord, that authors are still considered a vaga- 
bond race. Of all the cruelty and injustice to which society 
stands committed, there is nothing so flagrant as that of taunting 
pecmle with being w'hat its own acts have made them. You may 
as fairly cut off a man’s right band, and taunt him with being a 
cripple, Tliat literary men are not blamele^, that they are not 
altogether true to themselves, is not to be denied. But this is 
not so mnch the cause, as it is the effect of the disecuragement 
to which we have alluded. We do not mean that men are 
excluded from society because they are authors. On tho other 
hand, we know that literature often opens the doom of society 
to its professors. But these are indivklual and exceptional cases 
rather than a general rule. It docs not affect the argument that 
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a few obtain admittance^ almost, as it wene^ on sufferance. What 
is wanted is a defined social position for literary men — a distinct 
recognition of the fact, that the services w'hich they render as 
teachers of the people, are services rendered to the state— ser- 
vices to be acknowledged and rewarded, not merely bj empty 
titles, but by public employment, and other substantial gifts. 
Lot liter.ary men know that they have something to work for, 
bcviuid the cheques of the publishers and the praises of the 
reviewers, and we will answer for it that they do not" prove 
themselves unworthy of the place that is made for them in 
society. 

But, we repeat|^hat literary men have something still to 
do for themselves. The profession themselves,” as is well and 
truly said by Mr. Forster in his Life of Goldsmith^ “ have yet 
to learn the secret of co-operation ; they have to put away 
internal jealousies ; they have to claim for themselves that 
defined position from which greater respect and more frequent 
consideration in public life could not long be withheld; in fine, 
they have frankly to feel that then* vocation, properly regarded, 
ranks with the worthiest; and that on all occasion! to do justice 
to it and to each other, is the way to obtain justice from the 
worhl.” We are glatl to promote the currency of these good 
words. Doubtless, ^^co-operation” is m.nch wanted. Even the 
best efforts of men who have a taint of cliqueisin about them, are 
regarded, on this account, with suspicion by their literary 
brethren. This is, unquestionably, a great misfortune. You. 
talk about a movement among literary men, and are told, with a 

sneer, that it is only set.” Of course, these jealousies 

are fatal to co-operation. But how much of this suspicion is 
the result of absolute ignorance? Men mistrust, because they 
do not know one another. A little social attrition would soon 
wear the ernst away. 

It was Lady Blessington's good object, as we have said, to 
bring about this social attrition. But she did not succeed. 
Whether any one else, in the high places of the earth, will ever 
succeed better, can only l;>e conjectured. The attempt in itself 
is noble ; and even failure is .honourable. Meanwhile, it were 
well that literaiy men should keep the subject of their position 
continually before tliem ; and ever bear in mind that the more 
they go out of the shell of ooterieism, and enlarge the sphere 
of their sympathies, the more likely they are to bring about the 
great end which all have in view, and towards which ill are eiMr 
to 8truggle<^but, alas! by how many different roads. T^y 
may be sure that nothing will be accomplished so long.es tl)e 
fraternity of authors is split upinto amimberofunsympathisiii^ 
discordant sets. If we once [ml aside cliqueism, wo may be sore 
of the result. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Speech of Lord Grey on the Organization of the 
War Department, January 29, 1855. 

2. Speeches of Mr, Sidney Herbert^ Mr, Gladstone^ Mr, Osborne^ 
and the Duke of Newcastle, January 26, 29, and February 
1, 1855. 

3. &utari. By Rev. Sidney Godolphin Osborne. Lon- 
don, 1855. 

In an Article on the progress and prospects of the War, 
written early in October last, and published in oiir November 
Number, wo were considered to have show^ess than our usual 
sagacity. Our anticipations, as it has turTOd out, were some- 
what over sanguine, and our speculations somewhat premature. 
We spoke of Sebastopol as already taken, and of the campaign 
as already ended and won ; whereas that great fortress has 
baffled our attempts to take it for several months, and our signal 
and rapid victories have been changed into a series of disasters 
unequalled since the Cabul catastrophe. No doubt these facts 
show the raslihess of vaticination under any circumstances. We 
acknowledge our mistake; but we cannot admit that that mis- 
take in the least degree impugns our sagacity. The facts of 
the case warranted our anticipations — anticipations which wore 
shared by the best judges both in England and France. It was 
impossible for any wisdom to conjecture such a combination of 
blunders and iiicompetency as the last two months have brought 
to light; — and it is now pretty well understood and admitted on 
all hands, that Sebastopol would have been in our hands in 
October last, if the advice of those generals had been followed 
who urged an immediate attack after the victory at Alma, or if 
the Council of War, which was held after the flank march to 
Balaclava to consider the propriety of an assault, had decided in 
the affirmative instead of in the negative. If one or two votes 
then given on one side had been given on the other, or (as is 
generally believed) if Sir John Burgoyne had broken liis leg, or 
had been absent in tlie rear, the city would probably have been 
stormed next day, and we should have been true prophets, and the 
Ministrr would have been a glorious and applauded Administra- 
tion. No doubt, we believe, now exists that such was the un- 
prepared condition of the defences on the south side, and such 
the extreme surprise of our appearance in that unexpected 
quarter, that wc should have met only with a faint, confused^ 
and ineffectual resistance. 

But our justification is a matter far too insignificant in the 
face of a grave and painful question like the present to deserve 
any farther words. What we have now to deal with arc the 
facts as they actually occurred, and the causes, immediate and 
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remote, to which they are to bo attwbuted ; — the disasters that 
have overtaken our gallant army, the circumstances, the indi- 
viduals, or the system that have led to them, and the remedial 
measures by wliich their future recurrence may be prevented. 

We are not about to distress ourselves, or harrow up the feel- 
ings of our readers by a picture of the calamities which have 
overtaken and nearly destroyed our gallant army in the Crimea. 
W e shall only give a brief summary of those characteristic cir- 
cumstances which point out the peculiar nature of the evils to 
bo dealt with, and indicate the sources to which they are to be 
traced; and we shall be careful to state none which we have not 
good reason for believing to be indisputably true. There have 
no doubt been many falsehoods, much exaggeration, much ex- 
cessive colouring: but all this is now of little consequence: the 
ininiinum of misery and mismanagement admitted by the highest 
authorities, and the most resolute optimists, is a basis quite broad 
enough for the conclusions we design to build upon it,— quite 
sad enough to justify the severest scrutiny and the most unspar- 
ing censure. 

After long cleliheration, and after exhausting every honour- 
able means of a pacific accommodation, we entered upon this war 
with the whole strength and spirit of the nation. The country 
was as nearly unanimous as it lias ever been. Parliament voted 
all the funds and men that w’cre asked for. The people accepted 
willingly all the taxes that were imposed upon them. Tho 
Government set to work in earnest, and displayed unwonted 
energy. The fleet and army that left our shores were the best 
equipped, the most powerful, and the best conditioned that 
Britain had ever sent forth. The commander-in-elnef was 
selected as having been the niost intimate friend of the great 
Duke, an admirable organizer, and long trained to the interior 
business of the army. The generals of division were appointed 
according to the best estimate that could be formed of their 
abilities, and utterly without regard to political opinions. The 
Ministry, Conservative and Whig, named General Evans, a 
Radical; General Cathcart and Lord Raglan, Tories; and Sir 
Colin Campbell, believe) a Liberal, and an oifleer of Indian 
reputation ; and Sir George Brown, also a Tory. No money 
was snared, nor anything that money could buy. Suggestions 
were listened to on all bands, and improvements readily adopted. 
Transports, steam and sailing, were taken up everywhere, and 
at vast expense. Lord Hardin^e had restored the artillery to a 
state of great comparative efficiency ; and the Mini4 rifle was 
in rapid course of distribution to nearly all the regiments. . 

The fleet was if possible still better provided. The newest 
screw vessels were sent out. Admiral Dundas was appomted, 
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we presdmey for caution Sir Edmund Lyons, certainly, for 
energy and ^enterprise. Nearly 30,000 men landed in the 
Crimea, and before the end of the year 20,000 more were sent. 
Three glorious battles were fought in two months, and the siege 
was vigorously commenced. So far all looked prosperous. — 
Now comes the reverse of the picture. 

It soon appeared that, though we had an able and experienced 
ambassador at Constantinople, with ample secret service money 
at his disposal, though the Crimean e^medition had been long 
contemplated, and though Greeks and Russians are notoriously 
venal, yet that we possessed no accurate plans of Sebastopol, and 
scarcely any useful information about the Crimea. The army 
was in ignorance of the peculiar construction of the fortress they 
were to attack, and the peculiar nature of the country in •which 
they were to winter. Then it was discovered that the artillery 
of the enemy was heavier than our own,. and that they repaired 
damages faster than we could make them. The next thing that 
came to light was that we had landed admirably provided for a 
coup-de-mairiy but not at all provided for a lengthened residence 
ora tedious siege. We had no organized transport service, few 
waggons, and a very scanty and daily diminishing sup})ly of 
beasts of burden. Winter was approaching, and the troops had 
^ no better shelter than tents, many of which were old and tat- 
tered, and what was w’orse, these tents for a long time could not 
be taken to the camp, or set up for want of mules and baggage 
horses to carry them. Of course soldiers began to sicken and 
die. Cholera appeared. Then began the downhill career of 
calamities, — fearful, rapid, and irresistible. Our ambulances had 
been left behind at Varna, and the transports that should have 
brought them after us were ordered on otlier services. The 
hospital marquees in the camp w8rc wretched and inadequate. 
The temporary hospital at Balaclava the same. The slaughter 
in battle and the progress of disease had been so fearful that 
medical aid and medical stores proved everywhere insufficient. 
Even the hospital at Scutari was much too small, and sadly un- 
provided. Tne transports employed in conveying thither the 
sick and wounded were scandalously crowded, scandalously ne- 
glected, scandalously ill-arranj^d. The sutTerings of the poor 
wretches on board were horrime to contemplate. In no Russian 
lazar-house could they have been worse. The medical officers 
and orderlies were either too few. or too incapable, or too negli- 
gent, or had not authority enougn. The most authentic accounts 
sent home were so bad that we found refuge in disbelieving 
thegi. Alas I the statements of Mr. Stafford and Mr. S. G. 
Qil^me leave no doubt about the matter now. 

> Meanwhile rumours got abroad that things were not as they 
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should be^ and Ministers redoublec^ their exertions. . Winter 
clothing was sent in abundance and in liaste ; wooden huts were 
ordered of the best construction, and sent out admirably arranged 
and packed, with the least ].)ossible delay. Private zeal came in 
aid of public energy. Wine, brandy, tobacco, venison, sheep* 
skin coats, fur pelisses, water-proof boots, warm shoes, flannel 
drawers, socks, and blankets without end poured forth from our 
ports as fast as merchant steamers and gentlemen’s yachts could 
be laden wdth them. Medical stores and lady nurses sailed for ' 
Scutari. Everythid^ was sent out in such overwhelming pro* 
fusion that the impression was, and not unreasonably, that our 
troops would pass a winter of unprecedented comfort, and that 
the danger to be apprehended was lest they should become ener* 
vated by too much luxury, and lest the Crimea should prove 
another Capua. 

So it would have been had these things ever reached the 
troops. But diis aliter visum est Such a scene of incompe* 
tency, chaos, and disorganization was gradually unveiled aa 
makes the blood run cold with horror, the cheek bum with 
shame, the heart beat with indignation. Everything was sent,, 
nothing arrived ; or rather everything arrived at Constantinople^ 
but not at Scutari, — at Balaclava, but not at the camp. Govern* 
ment sent things 3000 miles. The army* could not get them 
carried six miles ! Medical stores were found deficient or ab* 
solutely wanting at Scutari. They were at Varna, whither the 
army had originally gone. When the army sailed for the 
Crimea these stores were ordered back to Scutari; but “in tha 
hurry and confusion of departure,” says Mr. S. Herbert, “ these 
orders were not executed I” There was a terrible outcry for 
lint in the hospital : none was forthcoming, though acres bad 
been sent. It appeared at last that the lint was lying unopened 
in the cellar ; but the official store-keeper hither did not know 
of it, or from stupidity or obstinacy would not give it out 1 The 
parties who had to give out stores and food seem to have been 
miserably too few, and the system horribly clumqF. Manr 
patients could not get their food till evening, some not at all, 
though the distributors worked as hard as they could. Then 
there were no utensils in the wards ; the filth was extreme, and 
disease of course followed. Official incapacity and blundering, 
— an official staff inadequate in numbers and in sense t Su^ 
seems to be the explanation. The medicine and clotliing were 
packed in a ship below shot and shells. The ammunition wefkt 
on to the army, the vessel foundered, and the medicine and 
clothing went down to the fishes. Coffee in abundance wan 
sent out, but unro asted a nd ung^nd* and of course 

* The real facto of this matter, now at length fully known, go ikr, ^ tbinil, to 
exonerate the authorities at home from blame. In the first place, coffee dccattet 
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available. At Balaclava J:lie state of things was equally dis- 
graceful. Tlic beasts of burden were all dead, and tlie cavalry 
horses fast dying. There was no road to the camp, and the 
mud way was impassable. The troo|)s were dwindling away by 
disease or death at the rate of several hundreds every week. 
They were toiling in the trenches, or in carrying up food and 
shot from the harbour, — they were on half rations, — they had 
no shelter but tattered tents, — only one hut had been got up (in 
• January,) — they lay in the mud, and slept in tlieir wet clothes, 
amid a piercing wind, and with the thermometer 10 degrees be- 
low freezing point. Yet everything they could wish for was at 
Dalaclava^ within sue miles ; sometimes laden in the ships, some- 
times rotting on the beach, — but still there, within their reach. 
Why was this ? How could such things be ? Because vessels 
arrived without bills of lading, and the officials at Balaclava 
therefore would not receive them. Because the harbour masters 
at Balaclava could not or would not adopt an effective system of 
unloading the shi])s and storing their cargoes. Because there 
were no waggons, no mules, no road, — because interior officials 
adhered to tlieir precise orders, and superior ones went on in the 
old jog-trot routine. Because, apparently, there was no man 
there with head enough to organize a system, with authority 
enough to compel obedience, with resolution enough to hang 
any one who thwarted liiin through pedantry or stubhorn folly. 
Because, in fine, the troops, having nune to do than human 
nature could do, — more to bear than human nature could bear, 
melted away day by day, — because every evil multiplied itself 
in a geometrical progression, — because the want of a road im- 
posed u|)on them labour which made them too weary to make a 
road, — because want of shelter iucajiacitated them from provid- 


fonn a usual item in the soldier's rations when on foreign service. The supplying 
it at all was a kind consideration for the troops, due, we believe, to Mr. Sulncv 
Herbert. Whenever it has been furnislied before, it lias been furnished uiii*oasted. 
It is supplied unroasted in the French army. It was sent out unroasted to the 
East in order tliat it might j^resoiwe its aroma, and be both more nourishing mid 
more palatable. But very early in the day (July 1854) one of the authoritios at 
home, fancying there might be some ditficalty in roasting and grinding it in camp, 
Bent out 5000 Jbs. ready roasted, and desired the Commissary-General to report 
upon the desirableness of this system. A favourable answer was returned in Octo- 
ber, and immediately on receipt of this report Qovernment ordered large quantities 
of colTee in the prepared state to go out ; but unfortunately at this moment all our 
transports were in requisition for conveying French troops, and the coffee could 
not sail till Dccem^r. But what are we to think of the Cotnmissary.General. 
who, fiudiiig the troops supplied with greep coffee, and not supplied with means of 
roasting or grinding it, contented himself witli wUing to advise that in future 
it should be sent out in a prepared state, when he was within 48 hours sail of Gm- 
stautfliople, wh^re people drink coffee from moniingtill night, and where he might 
have had his own coffee roasted and 'ground for him, or might have purchawd 
prepared eoffee in any quantities ! 
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ing a shelter, or putting up the shelter H’hich England had sent 
for them, — because want of food rendered them too feeble to 
carry up food to the camp. They died of scurvy, with fresh 
vegetables rotting on the beach at Balaclava, — they died of ex- 
posure, with houses encumbering the harbour of Balaclava, — 
they died of cold, with fuel strewing the shores, and with sheep- 
skins, furs, and blankets heaped up on the quays below them, — 
their toes were frostbitten in sight of the vessels filled with 
boots and shoes, and in hearing of the curses of the captains 
who could not discharge their cargoes, — they perished of hunger 
while meat, flour, rum, biscuit, were all within reach, clamour- 
ing to be eaten I And all this, not because Government had 
been remiss, not because England had been niggardly or ne- 
glectful, not because accident or fate had put insuperable obstacles 
in their way, but because, by some strange and inexplicable in- 
fluence, imbecility seemed to have stricken all channels of com- 
mand and distribution, — because there was wanting at once the 
freedom of a state of nature, and the organized skill of a state of 
civilisation. 

Such was the position of our army in the middle of January, 
AVhother nearly 30,000 out of the 50,000 landed remained 
fit for duty, as Mr. Gladstone assured the House, or only 
15,000, as private letters averred, is not a controversy into 
which we sliall enter. Snch as we have depicted, was the 
j)osition of affairs which induced the House of Commons at the 
beginning of February to insist upon a change, not of the indivi- 
duals who had brought about such calamities, fof this was not 
ascertained, but of the ministers during whose tenure of office 
they had occurred. Wg do not think the vote which led to that 
result was a reasonable one, because it was not justified by the 
evidence adduced, scarcely by the charges made. We do not 
think the debate which ended in that vote was a creditable one, 
because, while filled with vague abuse of ministers, it steered 
sedulously clear of the question, whether the fault lay wdth them 
licrc, or with the <^ommanders in the Crimea. We do not think 
the ministerial changes which have followed that vote ha\Vdone 
much to render it a matter for congratulation ; nor can we 
pretend to say that we consider the members of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration one whit more able, more honest, or more 
hopeful, than their predecessors. Still, the feeling of the country 
wasTcally unanimous on the main point: the result of the ex- 
pedition had been calamitous and discreditable ; and a radical 
change in the leaders, who were officially responsible for that ^ 
result, was peremptorily called for. The ministry resimej],; 
and the object of the llouse of Commons was answered; for, 
scarcely one of its members really intended or expected tijie 
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appointment of Mr. Boebuck’s committee, or believed that such 
a committee could sit without doing much mischief and incurring 
serious dangers. The motion for inquiry was in reality and 
merely, a vote of censure. 

But though parliamentary politicians w'cre well enough dis- 
posed to be thus satisfied with the dismissal and reconstruction 
of a peocant or unfortunate administration, the nation was not. 
It meant not only censure, but inquiry. It was unmistakably 
and terribly in earnest, and was resolved to discover the real 
causes of the Crimean horrors, if discovery were possible, and 
to investigate and amend the whole system which had super- 
induced them, if its power extended thus far. It was not in a 
humour to permit the sacrifice of an unlucky minister to save a 
guilty system. When things go wrong at Constantinople, a 
vizier is sacked and Bosphorized ; when bread is scarce, and 
famine drives the people wild, a few bakers'* heads are thrown 
over the seraglio walls to appease the popular fury ; and all 
goes on as before. It was obviously not safe just at that crisis 
to endeavour to put England off with this Turkish style of 
Justice and concession. The inquiry, therefore, which the ilouse 
of Commons intended merely as a strategic movement, the 
nation resolved to convert into a stern reality. Both members 
and ministers were cowed. The former continued to insist upon 
the committee, and the latter were timid enough to concede it ; 
though the concession again broke up the govennnent, and 
though ever^ statesman of character and weight warned the 
House of the possible peril which environed the inquiry. 

That committee has now for some time, and with considerable 
discretion, pursued its investigations; and with the help of its 
evidence, and of the documents placed at the head of this article, 
we shall endeavour to aid our countrymen in their laudable 
determination to discover the real origin of the disastei's which 
have occurred, and of the mismanaf^cment which has been 
brought to light. But before doing this, and in order to aid us 
in doiqg it, we must cast a glance backwards over the last war, 
wherein, though we had one heaven-born’' minister and several 
able ones, one consummate general and many skilful ones, yet 
disasters precisely similar to those we are now deploring, dogged 
our anps tbrougn a long series of years, though ministry after 
ministry was changed, and tliough Whigs and Tories took their 
turn at blander and misfortune. A consideration of this Tact 
may perhaps lead us to the conclusion, that tho real cause lies 
deeper than any man or any ministiy, and may disincline us to 
rest satisfied with condemning either. 

Our contest with JPrance. under Napoleon lasted, from first 
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to last, twenty-two years — from 1793 to 1815; and thou|;lj, 
during the greater part of this period, Ihe country was zealous 
ond hearty in tlie cause, though we had vast armies on foot, and 
though ministers were able to command parliamentary majori- 
ties which made them despotic and almost omnipotent, yet it 
was not till the sixteenth year of the war that victory began to 
crown our arms. From 1793 to 1810, the history of our cam- 
paigns is one series of imbecilities and disasters. From the out- 
oreak of hostilities, till Sir Arthur Wellesley took the command ^ 
in the Peninsula, our land forces w’ere uniformly unfortunate, 
with the exception of some gallant but ineffective successes in. 

began with the siege of Dunkirk, which, more 
consuetOy was entrusted to the Duke of York. The allies were 
defeated, and he hastily retired, leaving fifty-two pieces of heavy 
artillery, and a quantity of baggage and ammunition, in the 
hands of the enemy. The expedition to Walcheren was one of 
t)nr next large enterprises on the continent; and offers a parallel 
unusually close to onr present position. Its object was the 
ca|)ture and devStruction of Antwerp, a most important arsenal 
and stroi»ghold, which the Frencri were doing their best to 
rentier impregnable. The expedition was well planned, and was 
fitted out on a grand scale. Considerable delay took place in 
preparing everything necessary for the undertaking; but at 
the end of July, 1809, the fleet sailed, consisting of 100 large 
ships, and eighty gun-boats, two trains of siege artillery, and 
upwards of 40,000 troops. We have the testimony of Napoleon, 
that if tho army and fleet had pushed on and assailed Antwerp 
at once, it must have fallen an easy prey. It was inadequately 
garrisoned, and its defences were still incomplete. The orders 
given from home were judicious and decisive : to act promptly, and 
push on to Antwerp at once. Unhappily, the ministers appointed 
a general and an admiral who did not act harmoniously or 
energetically together, and one or both of whom seem to have 
been singularly ill-sclccted. Delay after delay occurred 

** The Earl of Chntham, with sword drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Straclian ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at 'em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 

They lai<l siege to Flushing instead of assaulting Antweni, and , 
by the time they were ready to attack Antwerp, it had been “ 
strengthened and fortified so as to present a nearly hopeless 
enterprise. Tho expedition therefore fortified themselves in 
Walch eren, where fever speedily attacked the troops, decimatail 
their numbers, and destroyed their spirits. Soon nearly hiilf 
their number were in hospital, and the deaths^ reached h^twefef^ 
VOL. XXI II. NO. XLV. 8 
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200 and 300 a week. At last, five months after the magnifi- 
cent and powerful arm^t Had left our shores, its miserable rem- 
nant returned homo, having left 7000 in an ignominious grave, 
and the rest bearing about them a malady which never left them 
to the end of their lives. 

Of course so great a calamity led to fierce debates in both 
Houses of Parliament ; a long investigation ensued, and Minis- 
ters with difficulty escaped an overthrow. Unfortunately, the 
• opposition then, as now and always, sought rather to infer 
Ministerial incapacity, than to discover the real cause of the 
disaster. Government was severely blamed for having under- 
taken a hopeless and fruitless enterprise. It was argued that 
the expedition was ill-planned, could not liave succeeded, and 
would have been nearly useless if it had succeeded. AH the 
usual charges w^ere reiterated — charges which we know to have 
been exaggerated or wholly groundless. The real sin of the 
Ministers was hardly touched upon in the debate; — their incon- 
ceivable want of judgment, or want of conscicMitiousness, in 
appointing so incapable a commander as Lord Chatham, and 
their want of resolution and reluctance to give pain to a re- 
spected and highly connected individual, shown in not at once 
superseding him as soon as his mismanagement and neglect of 
orders made his incapacity apparent. 

The next parallel we meet with w'as in the early portion of 
the Peninsular War, when the British Government had come to 
the determination of assisting the Spanish patriots, but had not 
yet learned how to do it. Stores, provisions, clothing, arms and 
ammunition were sent with unexampled profusion, but they never 
reached the army; the agents to whom Mr. Canning entrusted 
their distribution proved utterly incapable. At the period,” 
we read, wdien tne Marquis of Romana and the insurgents in 
Galicia were praying for a tew stand of arms and £5000 from 
Sir John Cradock, the Spanish Junta possessed many millions 
of money, (mainly furnished to them by England,) and their 
magazines at Cadiz were bursting with the continually increasing 
quantity of stores and arms arriving from England^ hut which 
were left to rot as they arrived^ while from every quarter the 
demand for these things was incessant.” 

The retreat to Corunna comes next in order. Sir John 
Moore was a consummate General ; few more skilful ; none more 
vigilant and conscientious; none assuredly in common estima- 
tion more unfortunate. He had an impossible task set him ; a 
scanty army, inadequate magazines, eow^ardly and imbecile allies, 
and an enemy who commanded overwhelming numbers. Ho 
(lid much, but of course he failed of success, and of course he 
was assailed by the most unfounded and outrageous calumny. 
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lie was blamed for liis advance; he^w^ blamed for his retreat; 
he was blamed because he fought a battle ; he was blamed be- 
cause he had not fought it sooner; and an unworthy ministry 
at home (how unlike the present one I) took advantage of the 
popular dismay to throw on the General the condemnation due 
rather to their own or their agents* incapacity. The people who 
had not been trained to learn the inevitable results of war, were 
liorror-strieken at contrasting the haggard and dilapidated troops 
who returned, with the trim and gallant regiments who had set • 
out a few months before, and they w^ere at once indignant and 
desponding. No doubt their sufferings had been great, though 
their commander was not in fault. lie had at one time 4000 
men out of 31,000 in hospital, and lost 4000 in the retreat. Yet 
now that history has been written, we find him acquitted, and 
not only acquitted but applauded, by the decision of every com- 
])etcnt authority: Soult, Napoleon, and Wellington, all concur 
in awarding him the highest meed of praise. He was one of 
our unsuccessful great men.’* 

But the most instructive portion of the annals of the Penin- 
sular War, is that vvliich relates to the pcM’iod after the Duke of 
Wellington had been promoted to the chief command. His 
energy, his vigdance, his foresight, his wonderful and unrivalled 
ca|)acity, both for conquest and for organization, none will now 
donv. And if we find the same complaints made by him as are 
maiic or insinuated now ; if wc^find the same sufferings endured 
hy his army as by Lord RaglanVr if we find that he like Lord 
Raglan admitted the existence of ‘‘ insuperable*' difficulties, — 
surely we shall be disposed to pause before we condemn as in- 
capable one wIk) is ap[>arently no worse off than a commander 
whose capacity has long been our admiration, and was once our 
safety. If, further, we find that lie experienced and bitterly 
complained of that very evil, wdiich it is now beginning to be 
universally believed lies at the bottom of our disasters, viz., the 
incoinpetency and inexperience of our young officers of family, 
and the want of education and organization in the civil depart- 
ment of the service, we shall be more disposed to attack the en- 
during system rather than the transitory man. And, finally, if 
we find that the opposition of that day, losing sight of sense, 
justice, and patriotism, in their virulent criticisms not only on 
Ministers, but on the army itself, and on the great General who 
led it out to glory, and trained it by degrees to victory ; if we 
find that the speakers of that day, as of this, nlayed the game of 
the enemy, exaggerated his successes and palliated his misdeeds, 
encouraged his tenacity and poured despondency and dismay 
over the hearts of men at home, and behaved in a manner which 
all the noble-minded among them afterwards bitterly repented, - 
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— surely we shall disiluin to act over a^ain a course of conduct 
as unrighteous as It is unpatriotic and suicidal. 

Yet all these things were so. At the commencement of the 
Talavcra campaign, says Napier, 4000 men (out of 27,000) 
were in hospital ; the commissariat was without sufficient means 
of transport ; tlie soldiers nearly barefooted and totally without 
pay. The military chest was empty and the hospitals were full. 
The battle of Talavcra was fought and won by men who, for 
* twenty-four hours had tasted nothing but a few gravis of corn in 
the ear'* The w’ant of shoes actually prevented some military 
movements ; “ during a month which folb\ve<l the junction of the 
two armies on the 22d of July, the troops wore literally starving 
— they had not received ten days bread; on many days they only 
got a little nreat without salt, on others nothing at all. The 
cavalry and artilkny horses had not received, at the same time, 
three deliveries of forage ; and in consequence, a thousand hor.S(‘s 
Itad died, and seven hundred were on the sick list.*' After this 
description we are not surjirised to learn that a numth later, in 
the valley of the Guadiana, 7000 men were in hospital** — one- 
third of the effective force. 

The disorganization of our army during the retreat from 
Burgos, while under Wellington's own command, c;dlcd from 
him his celebrated and severe, but unjust and imliscriminate re- 
buke. He was angry, atid described it as surpassing what ho 
had ever witnessed or read of/* This was an exaggeration, but 
no doubt the disorders were bad enough. Hero is Alison's ex- 
planation, which hears a startling resemblance to much that wo 
hear now. Wellington was not aware that his own well-con- 
ceived arrangements for the supply of provisions to his troops 
had been in many cases rendered totally nugatory, /co/n the ini’ 
possibility of getting means of transport for the stores^ or from the 
negligence of inf erior functionaries in carrying his orders into exe- 
cution, In some cases when he suppo.Hed the men were receiving 
their three rations a day regularly served out, they were in fact 
living on acorns which they picked np^ or swine which they shot 
in the wooded 

Once more. Wc are shocked, and naturally so. at the reports 
which reach us from the Crimea of the deaths by disease, and 
the number of sick in the hospital. Well, precisely the same 
facts add to the gloom of our last wars. In 1811 wo read of 
‘^20,000 vsick in uie hospital at one moment;" and of '^an army 
30,000 strong which could only bring 14,000 bayonets into the 
field ;** and the returns of the inspector-general show that in the 
rix years immediately preceding'* the peace, ** not less than 
360,(X)0 men passed through the militaiy hospitals m-Portugal/' 
Finally. In nearly every page of the IVnihsular war, w^o 
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meet with instances of incapacity, •ignorance, extraordinary 
blunders, inconceivable mismanagement, under the very eyes of 
the Duke himself, and even where his brother was a leading 
cabinet minister at home, which equal, if they do not cast into 
shade, those charged upon the officials here at Scutari, and be- 
fore Sebastopol. We find a wholly inefficient and ignorant 
commissariat department, which only learned its duties by slow 
degrees, and at the cost of the starved and suffering troops. W(^ 
hear just the same complaint of want of horses, mules, and 
waggons for transport — a want remedied only two years before 
the termination of the war — of the new recruits falling sick as 
soon as they went out, of tattered uniforms and sole-less shoes ; 
of inadequate battering ordnance, so that towns had to be 
taken by storm which ought to have been regularly besieged^ 
and lastly, of mining and intrenching tools sent out so abomin- 
ably bad that our troops were dependent on those they captured 
from the enemy^ ancl of scaling ladders so short, they would not 
reach the walls they were to surmount. In a.word, we find all 
the same ofiicial delays, negligences, stupidities, ignorances, 
baffling the Iron Duke himself, which harass and perplex us 
now. 

We are now in a position to form some competent opinion 
as to tlie deficiencies of our military organization, and as to the 
original, as well as the immediate, causes of those disasters in 
which these tieficiencies liave resulted both on the present and 
on previous occasions. Careful and conscientious logicians are 
ill the habit of drawing a distinction between two classes of 
causes : we have the causa causans^ the immediate, proximate, 
directly operating circumstance which has brought about the 
effect, — and the causa sine qua now, the remote, ultimate, pri- 
mary circumstance, without which that effect w^ould not have 
taken jilace. Public feeling, which is seldom either cautious or 
discriminating, does not usually carry its recards further than 
the immediate cause — the causa causans which lies close to their 
eyes and ready to their hand ; and party interests, on both sides 
in Parliament, ai*e too deeply concerned in diverting attention 
from the remoter and more radical cause — the causa sine qua no^ 
— of national calamities, not habitually to encourage and assist 
this partial and unserviceable vision, A system by which bc^h 
political sections of the governing classes profit, or are supposed, 
to profit, may be screened from assault — a searching inquiry 
which would lay bare abuses, that it would be discreditable a^d 
painful to each party in turn to thaye exposed and swept 
may be Warded off— by upsetting an unpopular ^verntti^^ 
sacrificing aii unsuccessful minister, or dismissing m . 
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G eneral. There is always, therefore, a strong and not an unnatural 
isposition in both Houses of the Legislature, to attack the indi- 
vidual and spare the system — to divert attention from the real 
and deep seated, to the immediate and unimportant cause — 
in a word, “ to draw a red herring across the true scent,” as Mr. 
Cobden, witli more point than elegance, once expressed it. It is 
the duty of independent members of Parliament and of the press 
to take care on the present occa'sion that this disposition is not 
suffered to thwart a rigid and i*elentlcss investigation or to avert 
a radical and thorough change. 

The sketch we have given of past calamities, the observation 
of the present, a careful weighing of indisputable facts, and a 
study of the admirable speeches of Lord Grey and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, which stand at the head of this pancr,i — will, we think, 
go far to satisfy any unprejudiced mind what are and what are 
not the reasons why our army, despite of its gallant achievements, 
is not and never has been what an army should be ; why, though 
composed of the best raw materials in the world, it buys its vic- 
tories so dearly, and encounters such deplorable dLsnstc'rs and 
sufferings even in the midst of a career of conquest and of glory. 
Let us see, first, what arc not the reasons. 

The reasons — the immediate causes--thc cansat causanies — 
then, do not lie either with the people or the Miiiisti‘rs for tlie 
time being, ft is true that you have sometimes really incompe- 
tent men at the head of affairs in war, like Mr. Perceval or Lord 
Casticreagh, or brilliant and hasty blunderers, like Mr. Canning ; 
it is true that sometimes expeditions may be ill planned and ill 
equipped ; — but that the real mischief does not generally lie in 
this quarter will be obvious when we find that the evils and dis- 
asters complained of, occurred just as regularly and signally 
when Mr. Pitt, as when Mr. l*crccval was Minister — when Lord 
Wellesley as when Mr. Fox was at the helm — when the Duke 
of Wellington as when Sir John Moore was commander. No 
ministers and no generals have been able to escapes them. No 
diligence in the Secretary at War, no vigour at the Horse 
Guardi, no skill or experience at the Foreign Office, seems of 
much avail to prevent them. They recur under every reign and 
eveiy regime. You could not have abler or more j)owerful mi- 
nisters tlian Mr. Pitt; you could not have more conscientious or 
diligent ministers than the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Herbert, 
yet all alike have failed to overcome the unavoidable obstacles of 
THE SYSTEM. 

Nor is the untimely and unwise parsimony of the country, as 
has been repeatedly alleged, the real and efficient cause. It 
may have been a predisfiositig influence, but it does not afford 
the genuine explanation of the fact. It may have aided in pre- 
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paring the calamities we have undergone: it is not directly 
answerable for those calamities. We were glad to see that Lord 
Grey and Mr. Sidney Herbert both bore candid testimony on 
this head. It is true that it has been the habit of this country 
always to exercise a strong pressure on ministers to reduce our 
military and naval establishments in time of peace to a perhaps 
unwise degree. It is true that ministers have often been in- 
duced voluntarily and injudiciously to carry their reductions too 
l*ar, in order to avoid a disagreeable debate on the estimates^ or* 
to obtain a temporary popularity as economic men. But we be- 
lieve there is scarcely an instance on record in which the House 
of Commons has refused to vote wlyitever sums the Government 
proposed for the maintenance of the army or the extension of the 
navy. On thecontraiy, the sums so voted have been enormous^ 
and ought to have been amply adequate. In the seventeen 
years of peace ending with 1853, no less than £217,000,000, or 
£15,500,000 a year, have been expended on the national de- 
fences — a sum ample, if it had been judiciously used, to main- 
tain not indeed the largest but the most efficient fleet and army 
in t)ie woild. It is true that the nation has always refused to 
maintain largo forces in time of peace, and has insisted on the 
reduction of both land and sea forces on the termination of the 
war. It is certain that it has been quite right to do so. To have 
done otherwise would have been bad husbandry indeed. ^^To 
keej) up peace establishments upon a war scale, (as Lord Grey 
has well said,) would be to commit the greatest blunder that 
could be imagined ; because, independently of the expense, of 
the great drain on the resources of the country, and of prevent- 
ing the real increase of power which the accumulation of wrealth 
in a kingdom creates ; — independently also of the great evils 
arising from the jealousy and emulation which would be excited 
by such armaments in foreign countries ; — I assert that if you 
did keep up your establishments upon such a scale, you would 
be in a worse position at the beginning of a war than you 
actually are now-^and for this reason, lou would have your 
army still more full than it is now of officers advanced in age 
and * without ex^rience in war; you would have your arsenals 
and harbours filled with arms, stores and ships of obsolete pat- 
tern, and not embodying all the improvements which modern 
science had suggested. I firmly believe that it would have been 
better for us, if on the breaking out of this war, we had been 
thrown to a greater extent upon the resources which wo could 
create at the time ; if we had trusted less to those relics of a for- 
mer war which were still in existence. 1 say, therefore, that our 
economy does not account for theso evils.’* 

It is one thing to have a lai^e army : it i« ai^okher 
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liave a small army in the anost perfect state of efSciency. The 
one is extravagance — the other is economy. To maintain during 
peace an army of 200,000 men would be needless, ibolish, and 
wasteful, and the House of Commons never would, and never 
ought, to sanction such a thing. To maintain an army of 100,000 
men, of which every department should be in the highest and 
most complete organization, in which every officer should know 
his business, and every soldier be trained to the use of his arms ; 
'with a transport service that needed nothing but augmentation ; 
with a commissariat department that needed nothing but expan- 
sion ; with engineers, artillery, sapper and miner corps, all 
efficient, and requiring no cl)angc beyond an addition to their 
numbers ; furnished with the newest weapons, the best ordnance, 
the most scientific improvements ; — to a machine, in short, of 
which every wheel should be well oiled, every beam tested, 
every screw and nail in -its place ; — to maintain such a force in 
the most perfect efficiency, and in readiness for instant service, 
is what the country has never refused to pay for, what it always 
has paid for^ (without ever getting it,) what the Parliament 
will always sanction, and what no minister should retain office 
for one hour if he does not possess or cannot obtain. Had we 
the nucleus of such an efficient army, its numbers would be a 
matter of comparatively small moment. The addition of a com- 
pany or two, or a troo(> or two, to every regiment ; the placing 
a few officers upon full pay ; tlie purchase of a certain number 
of additional horses to the waggon-^service and the artillery; 
the engaging a few supplementary clerks of competent ability to 
the commissariat — would suffice to plac^ our forces on a war- 
footing. One vote of the House of Commons would do it all. 
As it is, when hostilities break out we liave not to increase our 
army, but to create it, teach it, train it — not to augment its 
numbers merely, but to organize its every department. It is 
not a larger but a wiser es^nditure that we require — not a 
larger but a better army. Ine pa/rsisnofjLxous disposition of the 
country^ then, is not to blame. 

The real causes ef the disasters and disgraces which wo ail 
deplore arc, beyond question, these three: — the various ami 
conflicting departments to which our w'ar-administration is afid 
has long been confided, and the want of harmonious action 
among uieir several authoritfes; — the mode in which patronage 
is administered and appointments made at the Horse Guards ; — 
aiu^lie education, or rather non-education, of our young officers, 
— ^ fact that so large a proportion of tliem enter the army not 
as a profession by which tney must live, and can live, but as a 
club, belonging to which gives them a certain social standing, 
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may give them pleasant company, and* ])ossibIe adventure and 
distinction. * * 

We shall consider each of these causes in turn ; and when we 
have done, we believe our wonder will be, not that our disasters 
have been so numerous, but that they have been so few, — not 
that we should have often failed, but that we should ever have 
succeeded. 

I. Tw’elve months ago our army administration was conducted, 
and had from time immemorial been conducted, by five inde- 
pendent functionaries — the Lords of the Treasury, the Secretary- 
at-War, the War-Minister (who was also the Colonial Minister), 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. The Secretary-at-War makes and moves the army- 
estimates, defends the military policy of the Government in the 
House of Commons, fixes the soldiers’ pay and allowances, 
decides upon the moral and educational arrangements of the 
army, provides and supplies medical stores and medical appli- 
ances, and, in short, transacts all the financial, and much of the 
civil business of the land forces — except that of the ordnance. 
No regiment can shift its quarters unless he gives the necessary 
authorization for the inevitable cost of locomotion. Yet he 
cannot move a corporals guard by his own power. None of his 
regulations arc valid till countersigned by the War-Minister or 
the Coininanderdn-Chiof. Sometimes, as happened once when 
Lord Palmerston was at the War-Offiec, the Commander and 
the Secretary are at variance. Then a voluminous, and some- 
times an unfriendly correspondence ensues between the two 
departments, and the public service is either mischievously im- 
peded, or brought to an utter stand. Among other anomalies, 
the Secretary-at-War, w'ho thus holds the military purse of the 
Crown, is prohibited by the Constitution from all direct com- 
munication with the Crown. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance has the entire control 
of housing and arming the troops, lie builds the barracks ; he 
])rovide8 Sie guns and ammunition ; he gives out the muskets ; 
he decides upon the introduction of the Mini^ rifle ; he alone 
equips, disciplines, and commands the artillery and engineers. 

The Commanderdn-Chief may assemble ana send abroad, by 
order of the Crown, communicated to him thixutgh the Colonial 
(or now the War Minister), any amount of infantry or cavalry ; 
but he cannot ship a battery, or a company of sappers. That 
must done through the Master-General while the Secre- 
tary-at^ar, by refusing the funds required, may, if he please, 
stop the whole operation ; — exactly as his wishes in regard to 
schools, chapels, and the moral and intellectual improvement ^ 
the army at large, are liable to be impeded, if not entirely 
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thwarted, by opposition irom the Commander-in-Chief, or the 
MastA-General, or both. A thousand men may bo got together 
and regimented, but not a musket can bo removed from the 
Tower to be put into their hands till the Master- General shall 
direct.” 

The Commissariat, i.e.y the supply of food, forage, and beasts 
of burden, and other means of transport — as necessary a thing 
as men, arms, or ammunition — is a separate department. Till 
December last, it was under the control of the Treasnrv, and 
was entirely separated from all the other military authorities. 
It has since been removed to the Ministry-of-War ; but Lord 
Grey is of opinion that this sole step towards consolidation is a 
mistake, and ought to be retraced. 

Now, what is the consequence of this divided responsihllitv / 
In time of peace, jealousy and delay ; in time of war, omnlatlon, 
confusion, and anachronism. In quiet times, each department 
is anxious to economize, perhaps, at tho expense of the others, 
to shew a moderate estimate to a scrutinizing House of Commons. 
In critical and perilous times, each department presses on its 
own business without regard to its coadjutors; now gets before 
them, now lags behind them, but seldom acts (rortlially and 
skilfully with them. The infantry are ready to embark before 
the Ordnance is ready to arm them, so th(?y go without their 
guns; or the order for their embarkation, issued from White- 
hall, is countermanded from Pall-Mall. The men and arms are 
both got ready before the Commissariat has filled its magazines, 
or provided mules and waggons for the transport service, so the 
troops find neither food nor clothing awaiting them when they 
land. Valuable suggestions, and urgently pressing offers to 
provide stores, houses, guns, or waggons, are sent from one 
department to another, handed over from pillar to post, till the 
most zealous patriotism is disgusted. Orders from the War 
Office to fabricators of arms and stores are sent on Friday, 
commanding tbeni to posh on vigorously with their contracts 
night and day; orders come on Monday from the Ordnance 
to suspend the execution of them till further directions. Tran- 
sports are sent out by the Minister of AVar to bring back a 
much-needed colonial rejpment ; hut they return home empty, 
because the commanderdn-chief had not sent out formal and 
positive orders to the regiment to embark. These are samples 
of the inevitable consequences of such an antiquated and con- 
tradictory organization as has hitherto prevailed in our militaiy 
administration. 

When the war broke out, the importance of amending it was 
apparent to cv^ one; but to re-or^nize five War Depart- 
ments in the middle of war, is a task of veiy great difficulty and 
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some peril, and must be proceeded with cautiously and slowly. 
The change was initiated. The war minister was relieved from 
the Colonies, and empowered to absorb the Commissariat ; but 
he was not made supreme; his three co-equal and unamalgamated 
authorities still remained. The Commander-in-chief might still 
a|)])oint incompetent of&cers, and neglect or misconduct the 
discipline of the army. The Master-general might still be 
backward or clumsy in providing shot, shells, and rifles. The 
Secrctary-at-war might still obstruct movements by financial 
difliculties. Or, if all worked zealously and conscientiously 
together, still endless correspondence, references, signatures, and 
countersignatures, were wanted before any measure could be 
really carried out. The machine was too cumbrous to work 
w('ll or rapidly in the ablest and most active hands. 

Only by a concentration of power and of responsibility in one 
hand can yon remedy these evils, and obtain an efficient instru- 
inont for con(|uest and defence. You must have a minister of 
war who can do everything and answer for everything. Above 
all, you inu'^t have lU) independent officer like the Coinmander- 
iii'chicf. .supreme in the distribution of a])fK>intments, and not 
necessarily cvimi a member of the government, linked to and 
retiring with the others. Hear the pregnant remarks of Lord 
Grey on (his head : — 

‘‘'fo my notion, the name of Commander-in- Chief implies an 
officer who is in military command of troops, who is constantly at 
their head, and acting ns their general. Now, I need not tell your 
lordships, that the Commander-in-Cliief in tliis country is never seen 
at the iicad of troops, unless, indeed, it be at a birthday parade, or a 
reviow ill ilyde Park. Except at some state pageant of that kind, I 
say, tlie Cominander-in-Cliief never appears in command of troops; 
and his duties might bo perfectly well |>crrormed without his ever 
putting a red coat on his back. He siU in his office at the Horse 
(tiianis, and upon him there devolves the duty of organizing and 
supcrin4;iuling tlic British army all over the world. It is a duty 
which, in every other country, is performed, not by a general com- 
manding, but by a minister of war. In this country the Gommander- 
in-Chief is a minister of war, shorn of a great part of his proper power 
and authority. He is minister of war, with very little power over the 
artillery, wiUi no authority in matters of expeii.se, and with scarcely 
any as regards the provisioning, clothing, and arming of the troops. 
He is minister of war, deprived of all the essential parts of his 
functions. I say, then, that the obvious romedy for the evil is to get 
rid of this department. Appoint a general to command the troops 
in England, and, under the direction of the minister, to undertake the 
important duty of watching over the discipline and the training of 
the troops at liome, and of preparing them for service abroad When 
they were called upon. Let him be an officer who will train his 
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troops in arms, not a minister of war with a pen in his hands at 
Uic Horse Guards ; and as to duties of a different description which 
now belong to the Cominandcr-in-Chief, give them to a minister of 
war — no matter what you call him — tj-ansfer to him tiie duties be- 
longing properly to a minister of w'ur, and which now are performed 
by the Com inaiider-in -Chief. Among those duties I do not hesitate 
to say, you must include the patronage of the army. I know how 
strong is the prejudice which exists upon this subject; I know how 
many persons believe that you cannot, without danger, place the 
patronage of the army under the control of a member of tlie civil 
government. But let me just point out bow the present system 
works. Can any minister justly made responsible for the condiiet 
of a department, if he is not allowed to choose the instruim^nts he 
employs; if he is not intrusted with the means i>i' rewarding those 
who do good and faithful service ? I would ask the noble earl, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign affairs, whether he would consent to 
be responsible for conducting the foreign relations of this country, if 
be had no voice in the appointment of any member of the diplomatic 
body, from the attache up to the highest minister acting under him 
-*^if he had no means of advancing those who did well, or of re- 
calling those who did ill? Would he consent to undertake tlie 
management of our foreign relations upon these terms? I think 
I cannot be at a loss fur bis answer, lint with regard to the army, 
it is more particularly necessary that this power should be exercised 
by the person responsible for its eilicicncy. Upon what docs that 
efficiency mainly depeinl f If there is one thing more than another 
upon which it do]>erids, it is u|>on the manner in which tlic pa- 
tronage is exercised— upon the care taken to advance, ileserving 
officers, and stcimly refuse promotion to the incompetent, it is up^m 
the care and zeal with wliiclt this is done that it mainly depernls 
whether your army is efficient, or the reverse. Let me tUito observe, 
tlmt in every other department of the public service, you do trust the 
minister of the ci’ow*ri with patronage. I ha\e already referred to the 
diplomatic service. The naval service is tlie same, and throughout 
the whole of the civil service, the different branches are subject to the 
control of Her Majesty’s Government. 1 don’t deny that ubij^es may 
be committed in lliis vray. I should be the last to deny that under 
every Government, and in every time, l^arliamentary interest fimi 
other improper motives have influenced the appoinimeiits and promo- 
tions in ths public service. Such abuses, I am afraid, have existed, 
and while human nature is what it is 1 am afraid they will exist. 1 
know no country, no form of government, in which they have liecii 
avoided, and the greatest and most difficult problem for the solution 
of a jgovemment is to secure the appointment of the right men to 
.HituatioDS in the public sdl'vtce. Upon tlio wliole, however, admitting 
the elmses which have taken place in the admitiistratioti of patronage, 
I believe that placing it under the contfol of the resfmnsible Minister 
of the Crown is the best security you can obtain for tlie due dis- 
charge of this most impoiliuit duty. I hnow that a comparison 
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JjMS sometimes been drawn between tbe distribution of patronage in 
the Navy and in tbe Army. I shoultf Be prepared for answer to 
take issue upon that as a matter of fact. I deny that for the last 
sixty years tJie distributioi\ of the patronage of the Army, under the 
existing system, has, upon the whole, been more pure than that ot 
tlic Navy. The abuses may have been of a different eharacter. 1 
admit that tlicy have, in some respects, been of a different character. 
Hut if you will go into detail and scrutinize appointments, I will 
iind(‘rtake tt> show you that the public service has suffered more m 
llu' Army than it lias in the Navy during the last rixty years frbm 
injudicious a])pointincnts, made from improper motives. My Lords, 

I cannot help slating that, even now, at this moment, in the Crimen, 
judging by results, I cannot believe that the patronage of the Army 
has been exercised with so much greater judgment and discretion 
than that of the Navy. This I know — and 1 see a noble lord here 
present who can confirm the trutli of what I am saying — this I 
knmv, that there is in the Army at this moment great dissatisfac- 
tion at the recent promotions for services; and I am told that it 
is the opinion of the Army — whether correctly or not I have not 
the means of judging — that men who were not really under fire 
at inkermann, or Alma, or at Hulaclavo, and who have never 
undergone all the perils and the hardships of the trenches— 
that men of this kind have received the promotion which has 
been denied to most meritorious regimental oflTicera. I know not 
whether that allegation be true, but J think it. is a pregnant 
example of the inconvenience of the existing system, that such an 
allegation and such complaints can be made, ami that no man in this 
J louse can distinctly say, if the mistake has been made, who is 
responsible for it. Is it tfie Secretary of State for War, or is it the 
(Njmmandcr-in-Chicf? I think it would be one of the great advan- 
tages of the change [ propose, that in these matters any future 
responsibility would be brought disUnctly home to. one individual, 
ami thus this great power of promotion, upon the judicious use of 
which the whole efficiency of an army depends, would be exer- 
cised iimler that check and under that feeling of responsibility 
which wonhl then be created. When touching upon promotion, I 
cannot avoid mentioning one other subject. Look at the medical 
staff and at the medical service. 1 believe there has been no branch 
of the service which lias been so completely withdrawn from the 
control of the civil government of the country as the army medical 
service; and, 1 ask, do the present state of that service, and the 
manner in ^diich the duties have been performed, justify you in 
believing that that patronage has been so much moi-o judiciously 
exercised than patronage in oilier branches of the service ? I Say, 
then, that you have failed in preventing thpsc evils against which the 
measure was directed, by withdrawing the patronage of the army 
from the regular control of the country/' 

TI. The system of pi’oniotion and selection panned iitltlie 
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British army must, beyond all question, be held answerable for 
a large portion of the disasters and disgraces which have be- 
fallen it on this and on previous occasions. No ministers are 
especially to blame for this system ; or rather all governments 
and all political parties are equally to blame. All have endured 
it; all have defended it; all have administered it; all have 
profited by it. There are two rules which promotions may 
follow. They may be made according to proved professional 
• merit, or according to that established rule of seniority which 
presupposes professional experience at least, if not talent, l^oth 
these modes are defensible, though objections may ap|)ly to each. 
It may be said that the first plan opens the door to favouritism, 
and the latter to incapacity. But both proceed upon an inttd- 
ligible principle and offer special advantages. The system pur- 
sued in the British military service, however, foll<»w.s n(*itlier 
of these rules. It combines all that is objectionable in both 
of them, and adds much that is objectionable b(‘side.s. In fact, 
it is scarcely too much to say that it unites all the iind«*sir- 
able characteristics that could possibly be collected from every 
conceivable arrangement. Every rule — e,rcept that of promo- 
tion by merit — is followed ; but every rule is broken tbrougli 
when a worse can be substituted in its place. The system is a 
confused chaos of promotion according to wealth, political con- 
nexion, and decaying age. It is a system specially deviseil for 
advancing men of family influeiic'c, and cniefly the old and 
superannuated among them. 

It may be necessary briefly to state to our reailcrs wbat the 
rule of jiromotion in the British army is. It has lately heeii 
slightly modified, and still more considerable modifications have 
been recommended by a commission which reported last year, 
(and whose advice may ultimately he carried into effect, if the 
indignation of the nation lasts long enough and proves serious 
enough to alarm and overpower the aristocratic opposition it is 
sure to meet with;) but it is still mainly as follows; — Knrely, 
indeed, does a man rise from the ranks, or is a non-commissioned 
officer, however distinguished, rewarded by a commission. 
These cases do occur sometimes, especially of late and during 
war; but the result is, that the fortunate individual thus 
kicked up stairs, finds himself in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, — a plel>eian thrown into the company of gentlemen and 
aristocrats — a [)oor man messing with the wealthy and extrava- 
gant. But passing ovcir tins, promotion, as n rule, goes by 
seniority in the service, corrected only by wealth. When a 
vacancy occurs by death, the ensign, lieutenant, captain, &c., 
next in rank steps up as a matter of course.^ But when a 
vacancy occurs, as most vacancies do, by promotion or by sale, 
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the comniission goes to the next in rank who is able to purchase 
it, i.e., who can pay down £500, £J(300, or £2000, as the case 
may be.* If the senior candidate have not the money, he is 
passed over, whatever his merits or his length of service, and his 
juniors are promoted over liis head; and as it often happens 
tliat the most experienced officer is the poorest, it may be that 
lie sees boy after boy pass him in the regiment and command 
him in the held, to whom perhaps he himself had taught the 
first rudiments of their profession. Now, wdien remember • 
that the sons of officers are generally poor men, and that poor 
men are precisely fhose wlio, knowing that they have their own 
way to make in life, are most likely to study and master their 
duties, we may easily conceive what the eflect of such a system 
must be on the professional competency of the regimental 
officers. It is true that each young officer must now have 
served two or three years in his actual rank before he can be 
promoted to another, and must also pass a formal examination 
to tc>st his knowledge of his duties; but all that this can do is 
to exclude uiisolute and monstrous incapacity ; and it docs not 
always effect tliis. 

It is, however, right to remind our readers that this system of 
promotion ac’cording to a union of seniority and purchase, is 
lionestly defended by many experienced men on plausible and 
intelligible grounds, as avoiding or mitigating evils that might 
be otlierwise insurmountable. Promotion by seniority is de- 
fended on the ground — strong and jirobably in^esistible in a 
country like this, where representative institutions are so cher- 
ished and aristocratic predilections so universal — that promo- 
tion by merit would be certain to degenerate into promotion 
Ijy favour. Examinations are only imperfect and often deceptive 
|)roofs of capacity. Opportunities, especially in time of peace,^ 
arc rarely afforded to young officers of displaying their fitness 
for advancement so clearly and so publicly as to leave no diffi- 
culty anti 110 doubt about the matter. Opportunities of proving 
relative capacity must be still rarcr. If the Commander-in- 
chief is to judge fur himself of the claims of each candidate for 
promotion, wc know well enough that the candidate will be 
most successful who has the most powerful, pej*sevcring, and 
propinquitous friends to proclaim and faire vahir bis merits. If 

* The regulation prioe of eomiiiifeioas ia as follows, according to the Regi- 
ment : — * 

Knsign or Cornet, £450 to £1360. 

Lieutenant, 700 n 1785. 

Captain. ....... 1800 „ 8500. 

Major, 8300 „ 5850. 

Licutonant-Colonel, ... * 4500 „ 7250» 
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the reconimciidiition of the colonel of the regiment is to be taken, 
how probable is it that** lie will be influenced by the personal 
rather than tlie professional qualiflcations of the men witii whom 
he lives in daily . ntercourse 1 And in either case, how much 
canvassing and pt.5s*bly fawning for favour, and how much cer- 
. tain jealousy and ili-will would the system give rise to in the 
interior of the regimental mess, where the officers, in phu'o of 
being intimate and friendly associates, would be transformed into 
f competitors* and rivals I 

On the other hand, if purchase wore abolished, and tlio 
rule of seniority were rigidly followed, promotion would bo 
slower, and you would encounter a fearful aggravation of what 
is now felt to be the greatest mischief in our [>resent niililarv 
system — namely, the advanced age of the officers in tlie higher 
ranks. By purchase a man may occasionally now become 
general and often colonel while in the prime of life. If you 
abolished this system, not only would the higher officers always 
be very old men, but men would remain in the army to a much 
later period than now. Not being able to sell outj they wouhl 
have no inducement to go out An abolition of tlie system of 
purchase, if it is not to be positively misehievons, must he ac- 
companied by a plan for comparatively early superaiiiniation, 
and for consequently more rapid promotion. The <pu'stion is a 
difficult one; we are not inclined to pronounce upon it dogmati- 
cally, nor have Ve space to discuss it fully here. 

But there is another evil. Staff appointments, such as 
aides-de-camp, are much desired, both as bringing higher pay, 
lighter service, and pleasanter society than regimental duty, 
and al.so as affording a better chance of being mentioned in de- 
spatches. Fitly to (iiscliarge all their functions requires great 
knowledge and unusual capacity. They ought, therefore, be- 
yond all question, to be reserved for officers of j>rove<l merit ami 
well-carnwl distinction. As a rule, liowevcr, they are habitually 
distributed to the immediate connexions or personal friends of 
the General in command, or to those of the Ministjir wl»o ap- 
pointed him, or to those of some' influential mlitical person 
whose support or frieuflship the General or tbo^ Minister desires 
to reward and secure. I'his is .soMinivcrsal a custom that it is 
not invidious to mention that Lord Itaglaifs personal staff* in- 
cludes three nephews at least. The effect of this gross abuse is 
that the yoting staft’ offietrs, though amiable and agreeable 
gentlemen enough, are often the most uneducated and ine.xpe- 
rienced in the whole army, and utterly unlit for the important 
duties which may devolve upon them. The consequences to 
the army and the country we have seen in every campaign; 
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'.rnd, if report speak truth, nowhere more signally or deplorably 
than in the Crimea.* * * 

When we reach the higher grades of the service, promotion 
depends mainly on seniority, though partly ulso on political in- 
fluence. When general officers are need-'d for high command, 
it is customary to select the oldest who has any reputation, and 
any aristocratic connexion. The Duke of Wellington considered 
it but just to do so, till the liberality of the country provided 
some other way of rewarding veterans. Tlie plan, therefore,# 
when you need a commander for the most important critical 
and onerous duties, — on whom arc to depend the salvation of an 
army and the honour of a country, — is to select invariably a man 
whoso physical powe rs certainlvj and vyhose mental vigour pro^ 
htihlii are on tlie decliiio. Vou appoint a man who cannot, save 
)>y miracle, '^u[)[)ly the requirements of the hour. You place 
njion a grey-haired veteran a weighty function which it is 
scarcidv possible he should discharge, under which he will pro- 
b;d»ly sink, and by failing in whicli he will probably famish the 
well- won laurels of his i^revioiis career. You act cruelly to the 
man himself, sinfully to the army you place under his command. 
As matters are arranged in onr army this follv ami wrong 
can hardly bo avoided ; for a man can scarcely over become a 
geiK'ral ollicor till ho is sirtu. Napoleon and Wellington both 
ended their career in the same battle, and at the same age, — 
hntjhsiv. It was the opinion of Inith that at the age of forty- 
tive a go nc*ral should think of withdrtawing from active command, 
'rile French generals wlio won the great battles of the last war 
were generally under forty ; most of those now in command arc 
Tiot I’orly-five, l:ndor I^amoriciore the average age of the 
serving in Algeria was only forty-three. General Can- 
rohert, is forty-si.x, and General Ifoscpiet forty-two. 2'he ages of 
our lieutenant -gemrals range from sixty to eighty. 

Surely we have had warning enough mi this head. The ap- 
jiointments of General KIphinstoiiciii Affghanistan, and General 
Godwin ill ljunnah ought to have been the last of their kind. 
It is of no use to point to Cathcart and Evans here, and to Ka- 
<let.sky abroad, as proofs tliat the oldest men may also be the 


® of tho to wliirli politirnl finding or juiliicnce, military 

om|>lo\nmnt Aiirl pntmutiou, have a noiablo example in tho Otiroer of Sir De 
Lacy VivAiiH, a noted Radical. Tlita oaicor was in aetive servit*e in 1807, forly- 
<‘iplit yeara Ho waa enj^rtyod diiriiiit the vvliole Peiiiiisol.'ir War, and was 

thrice woiindi'd. Uo clislinjruiHhed liiinaelf in every coneeivabl© way, was five 
limes mentioned with distinction in deapatehrs in year, (forty-four years 
fiimv.) and was licntf'iiant-coloiicl after Watc Frow 1815 fo I88f>, Akiras 
VffVf'M/, hoih AS to hcrvk^o aii<l promotion. 11-e was then appointed to tlie com- 
mand of tlic Spanish legion, ami mas inudo colonel tho year after. It was oot 
till after forty-seven yonrs service that he became general vf division in ^ 
♦ ’rimea, wlioro he shewed himself the ablest coniinamler of Uie day. 

VOX.. XXIII. NO. XLV, 
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ablest. You have no right to argue from exceptions, and the 
nation will noftolcrate having the ruin of its armies defended 
by special pleading. The I'ecoininendation of the Military Com- 
mission we have already referred to must be carried out. Men 
must be induced to retire in time, and make way for younger 
hands and younger brains. Those who have workci hard in 
their profession must be able to become generals while in their 
prime and A[inistei*s wliodo not select according to the best of 
their judgment out of the men before them, without nyavd to aye 
or conne^rioiif must abide the meritetl and certain consecjuences. 

Ill, Not only the system of pmmotion in our army, but the 
whole principle of its organization as far as the officers ani con- 
cerned, is in fault. A large proportion of the young men who 
obtain commissions enter the army rather as they would choose 
a club, than as they would choose a piofession ; and they 
undergo no special training, and are ox|>ected to shew^ no speciid 
aptitude for the functions they are to perform. 

Nearly every family in the upjier ranks, and great luimbers 
among the wealthier of the middle classes, send at least one son 
into the army. The most studious and rjuict is selected for the 
Church ; the most mischievous, idle, and adventunuis is sent 
to serve Her Majesty. lie may be an impracticable dunce; ho 
may be an incorrigible dawdler; lie may hate alike all learning 
and all restraint; he may be the despair alike of parents and 
precef)tors; he may have rea|>ed nothing but tiisgrace at college, 
and sown nothing but wild oats since he left it; — but he is still 
fit to wear tlie livery of the Crown. Indeed he is fit for nothing 
else, lie has not talent for the bar; he has not steadiness tor 
the l^’hurch ; hc3 lias no taste for medicine, and no monev tor 
commerce there is, therefore, uoihwy left for him but the 
military service; and we readily admit that it is possible enough 
he might, under proper management, and with the stimulus of 
a wholesome systtuu, become in time an energetic and useful 
officer. But unluckily tlie chances are that he docs not lot)k to 
the army as a j)rofc*ssion at wliich he is to work, in which he is 
to rise, by wliicli he i.s to live. His commission ensures him a 
comfortal)lc social position : he does not regard it as n soleniii 
obligation to perform certain most imjxirtant duties. On the 
contrary, hU \i(holc ingenuity and all the influence of his friends 
are unceasingly exerted to exonerate him as much as possible 
from its (lutics. If there is war, of course ho is generally 
anxious for active oinployrnent, because emptoyrnont tlicn brings 
excitement, adventure, |)05sibh* fame, and probable promotion. 

* ** \Vr ai'n kept back till vv»» arc ^orii out,** *'aici Sir Do Ijioy Evaim. 
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But in time of peace, he gets leave of absence wj^enever he can, 
and when he cannot, he lightens the tedium of a garrison life by 
the pleasures of miscellaneous so(?icty. He cannot live by his 
])i’ofession, at least in its lower grades. It is notorious that no 
officer lives upon his pay, till he becomes captain at the least. 
Till theii he niust s|)end £100 a year, as a general rule, out of 
liis own or his father s private fortune. He does not commonly 
look to making liis way uj) by hard work, by real merit, by slow ^ 
degrees. He has bought in^ and he j)robabIy intends to sell out 
as soon as he reaches a certain rank. He has no great motive 
to diligent study of his prol'ession ; for, supposing that he knows 
Mitlicient to (and a very little has been hitlierto sufficient,) 
he is Wi ll aware that his rise will de|K'nd not U|)()ii his know- 
ledgt' (»r his talents, but on money, connexion, accident, or 
seniority. He dues not throw his wliole soul into his calling, as 
one hy which he is to stand or fall, by which he is to fail or to 
sncceeil in life. If Im finds himself comfortable he will continue 
in the prol'es'iion, and gradnnlly up to a decent income and 
a fair rank : if he is not comfortable, or if he gets tired, or if 
promotion dues not come fast enough, lie will retire upon Jialf- 
pay, and etijoy social life upon a moderate income. It is not 
with feelings of this sort that professional efficiency can be 
s< < uivil, or professional success commanded. 

Hut there are many to whom this description does nut apply 
—poor men, ambitious men, officers’ sons, men with a real 
avocation for their work. These, and even the idlers might lie 
made ('tfcctivo offit'crs, 'were they really educated for their pro- 
ics^ion. But real professional education is a thing unknown 
in England, oxce|>t in tlio medical and naval service. The 
clergyman has no the<»logical education; the barrister no legal 
1 ‘dncatioii ; the officers no military education. Theg are all left 
to pick up the i^eguisite knowledge and practice as they con, after 
they hat'c entered the profession, or to scrundde on without it as 
they way. There is nothing to prevent a man from accepting a 
cure of souls with scarcely the rudiments i*f real biblical or theo- 
logical acquirements. There is nothing to prevent a barrister 
fruyi receiving a brief, who has scarcely opened a law book, and 
could not draw' a pleading or an indictment. There is nothing 
to prev'ent an officer lK*ing an aide-de-camp, or in case of acci- 
dent to his sujH'rior, leading u troop or commanding a compaiiv, 
who has really learned nothing of soldiership except the goose- 
step and the tlrill. A few of the young men go to Sandliurst ; 
but the instrnction there is believed to be worse than useless, 
and regimental colonels would receive a subaltern from any 
school rather than that. A certain examination must now be 
])assed by all candidates for a commi.ssion ; but it is one for which 
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any save actiiaj (Unices can be craninietl in tlirt!c inontlis, and 
several young men are plucked” repeatedly before they pass 
even this easy ordeal. 

The exceptions to this rule are tlu* corjis of artillery and en- 
gineers. For these services a scientific training is necessary ; 
and this can be obtained at Woolwich. JUit even here it is too 
iiotorions that proficiency in the requisite attainments and proofs 
of the requisite qualities do not ensure, or do not solely and 
specially ensure promotion. Favour there, as elsewhere, reigns 
nearly supreme — e.\ce| t that actual ignoraiuv ainl incapacity 
are excluded. In all the rest of the army, in the (luards and 
in the Line, it is beyond (piestion that no intellectual endow- 
ments or acipiirements are indispensable, and a great proportion 
of our young officers are principally infliieiu’ed in the i*hoi(*e of 
the professiiiii by the promise wliich it hohhs <mt to tliem of ex- 
emption from all mental labour ; while their |>arents and guard- 
ians are guided l)y the consideration, or the suppo>ition, that 
nowhere else can scanty capacity and small atMpiiremcnts so 
readily pass muster. 

To a certain extent, and only to a certain extent, is this last 
belief well founded. In ordinary times a very small amount of 
brain is ad(‘quare to enable a young man to discharg<‘ without 
discredit the daily functions of a .subaltern. lUit it is not s(> in 
the higher grades of the service, to which it is presumisl the 
snhaltern ho[»es in time to rise: and it is not so even in the 
low'er grades in period.s of war, and in perilous ('i*nlingenci4‘s. 
fn active service, circumstances may any hour occur in which 
on the knowledge, judgment, and vigilance ol a lieutenant or a 
coriKJt may dej>end tlie pn’vcntioii of a surprise, the discomfiture 
of a foe, the safety of a regiment, tlie comfort ainl wtrlfan* of a 
troop or com]»any. Moreover circumstances may any hour 
occur in eain|>nigning in which capacity and information may 
enable a subaltern not only to distinguish himself, but to retnier 
most valuable service to bis country. In such ciremnstances, it 
is imperative that every young ollicer should be conipett'ut to tio 
his duty. Of such circumstanQcs it is most desirable that every 
young officer should he able to take advantage. We hav«Mio 
desire that all who choo.se the army as tlioir profession should 
be of studious habits, or .should even give proof of the usual 
amount of lit(?rary {ic(|uiremeiit expected of educated gentlemen. 
We arc well aware that those most fond of active 8|>orts, and 
most averse to sedentary habits, will often make the? best soldiers. 
We know that book learning is no test of military capacity ; ami 
that hundreds who abhor mathematics, and find the utmost 
difficulty in mastering a foreign language, may have within 
them the moral and mental gifts, however hidden and untraineil, 
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\^llil•h will (jualify tlieiii admirably toJtwd a regimont or to com- 
inand^n army. AVc even think it specially fortunate that tViere 
should Ix' a profession like the military one, for absorbing and 
tui-ning to jjrofit that sort of uiiintollectiial energy and unstu- 
dioiis sense, which could not have attained eminence or done 
good in the more lal)ori(»u> departments pf exertion. We are, 
tlierelbre, irverao to placing the ordeal of a literary exami- 
nation on tlie threshold of military service. Unless a young 
ma?rs deficiencies ifi the article of learnliig are so scanda- 
lou'^ as to indicate not only stupidity but thorough and wilful 
neglect oi* tin* M|)poi tunities of education, we would not pro- 
nounce him dixjualified from serving lii.s Queen as a subaltern. 
r>nt we would have those who are to decide upon his admission 
closely liis — physical and intellectual — ascertain, 

Axhich may easily be ilone, whether though unable to study he 
may b(‘ eompet(‘nt to whether, even if ill-instructod, he may 
imt yet be intelligent, alert, disposed to learn, and willing to 
exert limeelf — whether, in a word, he may not make an excel- 
k-nt ollicer, tin nigh la‘ would make but a stu|)id preacher, and a 
hlniivlciiiig lawyer. If he be spirited, liardy, adventu- 

I'oiiN, \\illing tt» (ibey and anxious to excel, we would give him 
his eoiimiissioii, though ho should know little mathematics, less 
I'n iich, and no Latin — though his literary attainments were 
to reading, writing, and cy|)Iicring with respectable 

accuracy, 

Hut Itcfore he is suffered to (uiva7a\>n\ liis profession, we would 
Mibjcet him t<i a far severer ex:iminatit)n. No man who does 
m)t understand liis jirofcssion has any claim to rise above its 
lowest grades. No man who has not fully mastered his ordinary 
tiutics, and sliow n jiromise at least of fitness for unusual exigen- 
cies, shonhl be pi’rmitted to attain a post in which tlie lives and 
comfort of hundreds — to icftom imreasonifhj obedience is riyidly 
prescribed — aro in liis liands. No one should be promoted to a 
company of infantry or a troop of horse who has not proved his 
competence on the severest scrutiny. This principle has of late 
Ih'oii nominally introduced : ifiUwore sternly and imj>artially en- 
fin ced, iu‘arly half the evil of the system of advance by purchase 
or by favour would be done away. I’romotion wouki not be 
conferred on the most ca|tahle and meritorious; but at least no 
one absolutely destitute o( merit and capacity could obtain it, 

'J'licre are many points in which wo might advantageously 
study, if not actually imitate, the military system of our neigh- 
In France the minister at war is supreme over all de- 
partments of tlie army, and has no chief but the limperor. There 
every youth intended for the profession of arms goes at an early 
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iige to one oi’ the ten military schools. Here he is sedulously 
trained to a speculative and practical acquaintance wifli the 
duties of his calling ; his proficiency is regidarly and severely 
testetl, and when ready for his coininissioii he is appointed to 
tliat branch of the service for which he has shown most aptitude. 
AVlicn he enters his regiment he is not borne down or led into 
*bad habits by the companionship of men wealthier tWan himself. 
Few of his fellow officers are rich, not many have anything to 
'depenil upon beyond their pay; as a rule they can live, and they 
must live, on their ])rofessional income ; hence, in their messes, 
when they do moss together, the poor and not the afllnent give 
the t»)ne, and economy is the order of the day. Then the young 
aspirant knows that favour can do nothing for liim in the way 
of promotion ; it cannot <*onccal neglect, it cannot supply the 
want of merit or knowledge; at incest it can offer him opporiuiti- 
ties of distinction and a<lvance. He kno\\s, too, that if he sliows 
superior capacity and deserving diligence, his promotion and 
success will be certain and possibly rapid. He may oven lo«)k 
to being a general officer in the early prime of manliocxl. Hence 
he has every motive for the sedulous and scientific study of liis 
profession, and generally, therefore, CMiiplovs his leisure in ac- 
ijiiiring all the sjKJcial knowledge, geographical and mathemati- 
cal, whieli is always serviceable, and may at critical moments 
turn out so signally important. The soldier, too, however low 
his graile, however humble his origin, is conscious th.at it rests 
only with himself to win Iiis cpault*tte — perhaps his company— 
|}ossibIy even his regiment or Ids brigade. He knows, t(K», tiiat 
if he profits by the means of instruction open to him, he will 
not, when he attains an offieer s position, bo subject to the daily 
annoyance of feeling bimself the associate of men .so greatly his 
sui)crior.s in rank, weallli, or educutimi, as to [ireclude |deasaiit 
or equal companionship. Kvery man in the French army, 
therefore, wlielher private or couimissioned officer, lov(\s his pn»- 
fession, embraces it for better or ivorse, and looks tfi it iJone for 
securing his success in life. 

Now it is not probable that shall ever be induced to adopt 
ill all points a military system so admirably adapted to its end 
as that which pixwails among our military neighbours and allies. 
Our national habits, prejudices, and institutions forbid this. We 
.shall probably' never make promotion from the ranks common 
or easy. It is doubtful whether privates greatly desire this, on 
account of the anomalous position in which such advaiico would 
place Uictn in a country where the distinction of W'calth, man- 
ners, and education in diiTerctitranks is so strongly and indelibly 
marked. Hut whwe^r Uie peculiarities of the individunl case 
mako such promollon desirable and unobjectionable, wo may 
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iviiiove any discomfort connected witk it by attaching to it large 
extra pay, and also, as has been suggested, by giving the deserv- 
ing soldier a captain’s and not an*ensign’s commission, and tlierc 
|)Iacing iiim among the seniors instead of among the boys of his 
regiment. And we may on all occasions reward especial merit 
in a mode which most privates would appreciate more — by a 
badge of distinction and a handsome pension conferred upon the 
spot. We shall probably always desire that our army should be 
oHiccred by men of gentlemanly birth and eflucation ; but we ^ 
need not make birth and education our sole refjuirements, or the 
certain and aIl-.sufKcicnt causes of advancement. We may con- 
fine all our commissions to gentlemen if wo please; but we may 
go a st(‘p further and confine all field officers’ eommissions to 
gentlenu ‘11 of provcnl ability and skill. W e shall never, as long 
as parliamentary government exisN, anrl as long as aristocratic 
)H'i*diIeciions sur\ive in this country, he able to prevent family 
connexion and jxilltical inffucnco from interfering to some extent 
in the stdeetion of men for the higher and more desirable ap- 
pointments ; but wc may make such arrangements as will con- 
fine the choice within the range of officers of um]iiestionabIe 
capac ity and com|)etence. Favour itself cannot do much mis- 
chief when it can choose only among the ileserving. 

Having tims traced what we may term the permanent causes 
of oiy* customary military disasters, we must say a few w^ords as 
to tlie immediate causes of the calamities which have befallen 
onr (’riincaii ex])e(Iilion. The ovideiue laid before 3Ir. Itoc- 
buck's Committee has enabled us, without entering into details, 
t<» lay our finger upon the weak and faulty points with tolerable 
certainty. We shall endeavour to do this without exaggeration 
or \itiipcralion. It is not difficult now to specify the most fatal 
wants and the most prolific errors. It would be very difficult to 
assign the precise degree of blame attaching to the men who 
committctl the errors and created, or tlid not remedy the wants. 

All competent witnesses agree in affirming that, overwork in 
(he trenehfUy far beyond any other cause, must bo held answer- 
able for the dreadful waste and dilapidation of our army. They 
might have made head against cholera, insufficient and unwhole- 
some rations, rain, mud, snow, no huts, and jK>or clotiiing, if 
they had not been literally, deliberately, obviously, worked to 
death. They often did not chnnge their clotlics for months, or 
take them off* for weeks. They often only got two nights’ sleep 
in the week, and only three hours* sleep out of the twenty-four. 
In fact, they were compelled to do what it was ^lerfectly certain 
human nature could not endure. Such pifec^dmgs could only 
have led to sucli results. It seems iiulisputabl?, that iu ordering 
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and perse veriiii^ in sucli* {Proceedings, Lord Uaglan coiiiniiltetf 
an error in judgment, al)f»ut tlie magnitude of which there 
cannot be two opinions; since, whatever might have been tlic 
importance of pressing on the siege, it was obviously still more 
important to preserve the lives of the men who wei’e to do it. 

From this cruel error sprang, directly or indirectly, a host ol 
secondary evils. The men being overworked in the trenches, 
sickened and died ; being so overworkotl, they had no time or 
strength to cook their food, or to make their tents dry, or to 
provide themselves with temporary shelter, (»r to colltu't necessary 
fuel to keej) themselves warm, so tliey sickened and died the 
faster. '^Fhey sickenefl and died m) last, that nualical im ii ami 
medical arrangements inevitahly fell short. The surgeons weie 
ovcnlone, and got careless and liasty. Tlur iio.-spitals hecaim' 
owrerowiloil, in^nflieient, and miserable: every department was 
overprossed, and e\erv department broke down under the exces- 
sive pressure. T ln n, the men being overworked in the trenc!u‘'^, 
there were none !it liberty to make u new road in lien of tlie 
AVoronzow one, which tho \ieinity of the Russians rendered 
unsafe; consequently, stores, ammunition, c‘Iothi»>g, and huts, 
could )iot i»e got up to the camp; consequently, the im‘n died 
the faster for the want of them: consequently, the mules and 
horses being imshelt<.'nHl and ill-led. and strained beyond endur- 
ance b\ the mml of the track lW»m Ralaehna, tlied too; and 
mon hacl to do beasts’ work. Fvery misehief and eala^iity 
imavased and propagated itself in a geometrical prf)gression. 

Now. it is |)os^il>le (‘iifiugli that Lord Raglan might have hei*n 
well aware that his men Were frightfully overworked, but may 
have argimd that Ids j)art must be d<»no; that a certain sj>aco 
had to be <-overed by the camp, and defende<l ; that the trenches, 
once hegnn, must be <lcfended, or .they would he carried ami 
destroyed hy the enemy, ife may even (we cannot tell, ami 
probably be will not tell) have told* the; Freiudi general that the 
task assigned to the Kngli.sli was beyond llicir 8trt»ngth, may 
have askerl for aid, ami have been refiisc*!. But this canm»f. 
exonerate him from the charge of having killed his troops whole- 
sale, by a most deplorable? mistake. AV> consideration — we now 
sec, and probably he has long since seen, tor he has altered his 
plan and curtarlcil his o|»cratioBs — .should have been weighty 
enough to induce him thus to persist In destroying the army 
(committed to his charge. As 8«)on as it was detdded that 
iSebastopol was not to be taken by a roup^de^main, ns soon as 
the result of the bombardment on the 17tli October .shewed 
that, with the insiiiBcient means at their disposal, the si('g<? 
would be a long is certain that he ought at once U) have 

luspcnded all aggressive and trenching ofKrrations, ami \\ay& 
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luMit his ^\llole iittontion and the entiiT fttreni^tli of every depart- 
ment to the task of preparing for his troops those comfortable 
\vinter-(|uarters, those inaguj^ines and stores of clothing and 
provisions, tliose huts for the men and stables for the horses, 
wliidi it was ajiparent would be wanted, and without which an 
army caji neither pivs(irvc its existence nor do its duty. Can 
any one doubt tliat if this course had been pursued, all the 
o\tr:ivai;ant suflering and disaster which liave so deciiuated us 
mi^^ht have bei-n s])arerlj or that onr sio^c operations would have 
been at least as liii* advanced as at present, or that our army, by 
1 )ectimber, would have been liealthy, comfortable, and formidable, 
in>trad of bi'inir a wretebed and diseased remnant, and tliat our 
military ri'piitntion would now have l>een flourislfm^ and intact, 
ill place ot bein^ at the lowest ehh it l)as reached for fifty years? 

d'he next cau.^e of our sad disasters is to he found in the fatal 
liell'cts or mismanagement in the C(»mmis>ariat service. The 
troops, were often ill-supplied, or half->uppli(‘d ; the horses oftpii 
not supplied at all. The tlepartimait had not Mitlicient means 
ol‘ transport ; ami tlii'so means became daily more insufficient, 
because the beasts la'ino too iVwv were overworked, ami bein^ 
overworked, ^ank down and died. W'liere preciaeh lay the 
cauH' of the inefileiency ol‘ this service, we do not ))retend to 
<!eeide. It may Ik* that it was well arraMu;etl on |>aper and for 
pl ace, but was (|uite inadeipiate for tlie strain ol‘ war. It may 
l»e, as the Duke of ('amhrid^e and IJcncral Evans allege, that 
it ouiiht to be made a military and not a civil department. It 
may he that formal routine, carried to the extent of stubborn 
stupidity, ami persisted in by timid young men and Ftupid old 
men, )»revented it 1‘rum working under pressure. General 
l}entiiick says that one Commissary refused one of Ids vouchors, 
because it was signed l)alf an inch too low ! Another, instead 
of sending food to a famished regiment, sent papers to be filled 
np ! The Duke of Cainlwidge relates, that one part of his 
division was ke}>t without forage for a whole day, because the 
(A)inmissary alleged that the demand was for ‘‘ two horses too 
many;” and that after much correspondence, it turned out that 
the (\>mmissarv was wrong after all! It may be, finally, that 
the liead of the departnieiit was utterly unfit for liis duties, 
whether from age, or slowness, «>r obstinacy, or carelessness; 
and that it was a sad mistake to have appointed him, and a 
sadder sin not to have recalled him. Certain it is, that for some 
cause or other^ the work that lay with him to do was not done ; 
that thousands of men and horses have fallen victims in conse* 
(|ueneo ; and that now (March) he is still them 
'flic third cause of our calamities was the mismanagement at 
Balaclava. The evidence on this head is conausive and damn- 
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ing. Ships arriving with cargoes urgently wantc'd^ but not 
allowed to discliarge ; ships ill-moored iu the harbour, so that 
twenty took up the space in which fifty iniglit have ridden se- 
curely \ vessels of incalculable valii(3 onlered to anchor oft’ a lee 
shore with a south-wester coining on ; no quays prepared for 
landing stores; no arrangements ft»r sheltering them when 
landed; jH'stilential filth allowed to accumnlato; valuable fire- 
wood nut allo\^cd to ho removed — with liiindreds t)f idler sailors 
* and ^tar^ed soMiers a>king oidy to be employed. The frightful 
condition and conduct of the harbour on which the safety of our 
wliolo army depended while under Ca])tain Christie’s orders, 
seems as absolutely incredible as it is al)s()lutely certain. 

I'he fourth cau<e <if our miseries appears to have been llu' 
niismanageineut of the medical department; the want of ambu- 
lances, tlie want of medicines, tlie want of surgeons, but al>(»\e 
all the want of skill or sense in the organization of tlic liospital 
arrangements, 'fhe degree of this last deficiency seems have 
surpassed conception. For the original paucity of incdii-al men 
attached to tlie army, wc are not disposed to blame any of tiu* 
authorities. No one could have anticipated such a combination 
of causes to create a sudden ainl enormous demand nptui tin? 
services, ('holcra, three bloody battles in six week.s, and deaths 
by tiiou-iands from exposure and excessive work, mn>t have over- 
powered the largest im'dical staff in tlu‘ regulated army, 
lint for the state of the liospital at Scutari there can be no I'X- 
cu.se. Aiifl ill tracing out tlie causes of this, wc cannot stoj) till 
wc come to the head of that sjiocial service whose business it was 
to appoint capable medical otlicers, and to fix ii|M>n ami (*aiTv 
out a proper and workable system.* 

To the errors or incompetency, then, of four men, ar<‘ mainly 
and immediately to be attributed the disasters of' our (!rimc:ni 
expedition. Are we therefore severely to blame ministers for 
liaving appointed them ? Jiy no means. Wc believe tliat the, 
choice of Lor<l Kaglan, Mr. Filder, Captain (/hrisiie, ami I>r. 
Andrew Smith, w^as an honest ami a careful choice. Yet it 
seems certain that the three last men were aliout the worst that 
could have been selected. It has turned out so. It was not be- 
lieved so to begin with. Lord Raginn, it now appears jiretty 
clear, had one qualification and two disqualifications for his [)ost. 
lie was conciliatory to our allies, and maintainerl harmony with 
them, wlioD probably a more brusque, resolute, and jX?reinptorv 
genera! might have brougiit it into jeopardy. But on the otlier 
hand, Lord Raglan is far too amiable, gentle, and considerate, 

* Wc; will not sav nnytimg oT the inHiiageruent of the lrftti»|iort rloiiartmoiit, or 
Hhoul'l iiavo tnoru |[;rrftofM|uely atmurrl to r«lnU*. Tho wamu* and 

clmiwiiics'c i.; iljw nuit ter alone lia", wobcliarc, cost the country jC1',000,oo 0 alrcfidy 
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or a cominantlor-iii-diier. He cannot /ind iji his licart to be 
M»vere ami stern. He cannot punisli jiromptly and effectually. 
He is mild and yielding to a fault. And in the ])resent case he 
lias been unquestionably guilty in acquiescing in and tolerating 
a state of things whicli he should not have endured for an hour. 
Ho does not appear to luivo been well-informed ; and his orders 
do not appear to have been well executed. They were not 
rigidly enforced. He appears to have been ill served by his 
staff. In a word he, like all Englishmen^ seems to have shrunk 
from punishing tlie guilty, or superseding tlic incapable. The 
ministers seem to have done likewise. ^Scarcely a single man 
has been dismissed or recalled. Captain Christie has been re- 
I laced — hut by tli(‘ only man in the service more unfit than 
himself. And Dr. Smitli, and Mr. Commissary Filder are still 
wiiere they were. This scarcely, w*c thiidc, can admit either of 
dcl'ence or pardon. 

'fliere is no doubt tliat all those men have had great difficid- 
tit's to contend with in tlie routine system which they inherited, 
ami in the human tools they had to work with; and that the 
fault of (lovernmont, of Lord Kaglan, and of Mr, Filder, is in a 
great measure the special fault of tlie country likewm*. never 
appoint men for fitness. We ne\cr dismiss them for unfitness. 
In time of p(*ace all posts, civil and military, arc and have long 
been lM5>itually filled up by men ap])ninte(l for no sjiocial apti- 
tude and trained by no special e(lucaii(*n — but some from per- 
kimlnessj some from political considerations. In ordinary 
periods (liese men perform their easy routim? duties in a respcct- 
al>le, sleepy and decorous manner. Everything is done in order 
ac( «>rding to the ohl system, at the old rate, through tlie old 
channels. The machine Jogs on in the ancestral ruts, with the 
irdiiimum of energy ami vigilance. All dread innovation and 
di^t'onrage zeal, lint the moment a pressure conies, the instru- 
ment heciMucs inade(]uate or Iiretiks down. The loose screws 
Ihll out. The weak springs give way. The old timbers, long 
(h*cayed, have their decay made manifest. Some men cannot 
he hiiiTied. Others will do exactly as they have been accus- 
tomecl to <Io, They give out orders to the old houses. They 
make contracts on tli<! old system. hey load sliips in tlie old 
way. "J'licy are mere clerks at a moment when something more 
than more dorks is wanted. They individually are not luudi 
Ui blame. The superior ollietals who apfiointed them nm not 
much to blame. The ministers, perhaps long dead or dismissed, 
whi> appointed these officials, are not much to blame. The inve-^ 
(erafe and the nation which has so long endured it are the 

real siiiners. There are ])crhaps few among ua who may not 
have .solicited ami obtained a clerkship in the Admiralty or the 
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Treasury, or in some one of the ^ovenimeiit oltlc es lor a dull, 
careless, or idle son — bej^ijcd for it oariu-stly and without coiii- 
. piiiiction, been i^ratoful for it W'itliout misMi\in^ wlieii conferred. 
Tliere arc few who liave not applied lor (*r purchased a com- 
mission in the army for some seaju'oraee of a nej)hew or a 
ward, and spared no pains to induce (ji*neral So-aiui-So to ])ut 
him on his staff, or irive him some responsible emplovmont. 
There are many ol‘ us who have been thankful to get a lazy 
youngster, who couhl never have made his way to practice at 
home, made an assistant-army-snrgecm. We all do tlu’se things 
without scru|de and without relleetion. Well I the abs’inl 
packing of go()ds on btainl The Prince/* wliich cost so much 
misery and has incurred ho much censure, was owing to our 
stupid son, the Admiralty clerk. The neglecteil l)ills of lading, 
or the forgotten order, lie at the door of our worthh*ss lu phi’w, 
whom we foisted, as an election job, into some subnrdiiiate placo 
in the Treasury. Tlie nfHeer who kept .such earele.<‘^ guard (»ne 
night in the trenches, ^lat his picket was cut to pieces, anil iwn 
valuable guns were lost, was our incorrigible tlunc(‘ (»f a brollu’r, 
who five years since wo sent to niiii bis country in Her Majest\‘s 
living, to prevent him from ruining his family at hoim'. And 
the scandalous condition of the Avon hospital ship, the account 
of which makes otir blood run cold, w ill make it rtin si ill coM<»r 
when we learn that the surgeon to whom it was entrn-tcd was 
the identical young relative whom we g(;t ajipoinicd »m the 
medical staff of the Army because no civilians at lunm* would 
trust him with their lives. And so on to the end of llu‘ chapter. 
Ministers, however zealous, al»Ie, and powerful they may be, nm^t 
work w ith the tools tiicy have ; and these are the tools with which 
for generations we have been careful to provide them. In pn)cc^> 
of time, and when much irreparable mischief IiMsS been doin', and 
many invaluable live.s sacrifice*!, incompetent functionaries will 
be gradually weeded out of every public de|>artment ; but this 
will not be till their incoinpotency has been proved on the coun- 
try’s carcase and at the country’s cost. 7hen we shall possess a 
staff of civil and military servants to whom we may safely con- 
fide both our interests and our honour, who will achieve any 
enterprise and surmount any difficulty. But such a reorganiza- 
tion is not the w'ork of a clay nor of a year; it will never h<j 
effected till danger and disgrace are knocking loudly at out- 
doors; — happy if it be not neglected and fi)rgotten the moment 
the immediate pc*ril has passed away. If the aw ful calamities of 
the Crimea shall awaken tlic nation to a sense of its clangers 
and its follies, and to an undying^ earnest, nassionato resolution, 
that they shall 4ipot he re|:>eated, we may iiavc reason to bless 
tlie heavy dispensation. But, alas! since neither Wulchcren 
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nor Cabool tauglit us wisdom, wJiy slK^uld Sebastopol or Scutari 
read a more impressive lesson ! 

Hut in the midst of all our suffering and indignation let ug 
endeavour to be just in our apportionment of blame, and let us 
take our own fair sliare — far the largest, as will presently appear. 
“The rigl t man for the right jdace,’'* is the cry of the hourf 
and a very good cry it is. i^ut do we enable Ministers to put 
the right man in the right jdace, or do we set them the example 
of doing so 7 Depend upon it, as Airs. I^arbauld saifl sixty 
years ago, “ the sins of the Government are the sins of the na- 
tion.’’* Alinisters make all sorts of bad a|>|)ointments, — fawning 
pliv'^iiaans, deaf generals, aged cominis*'arics, rheumatic com- 
manders, cursing and swearing admirals who are a disgrace to 
llu ni and to the service. We concede all this, observing by the 
way that it is done far oftener from want of knowledge or of 
judgment, than from favouritism or of hail design. They send 
Mr. Lowe, who knows something of Australia, but nothing of 
India, to the Hoard of Control. Air. Layard would be very 
useful in.tbe (’rimea or at i*onstantinopKvso they offer bim first a 
eh I'kship 4 if tlie Onlnance at home, and then the management of 
rh(‘ colonies while bis, chief is at Vienna. Sir Thoma.s Ueding- 
ton lias done good s(*rvice in Ireland, so he is at once shelved at 
the India Hoard. Air. Frederick Peel is essentially a routine 
ami red tape man, and know\s nothing whatever of military 
matters so they send him to the AVar Office in the very crisis 
of a ihadly struggle, and at a moment when routine and red- 
ta|)e are made manifest as the fatalest of poisons. And wSir 
Kobort IVel, who is fit for no post at all, is ottered the Colonial 
Olliei*, on the good management of which a wliole future em|)ire 
may depend. These things are undeniable; so we give up 
M ini^lers. 

Hut is the House of Commons any Ix^tter? The chief posts 
in the (Jovermnent ought certainly to he filled by the ablest 
and w isest administrators wc can find. “ T'he right man for the 
right place,” is essential here if anywhere. How does the House 
fill tliese posts » — for virtually it does fill them. I'ho bona fule 
appointments in ultimate resort rest with it. Does it always 
select Ministers lor their administrative faculties, and place them 
in the offices for which they are best fitted? Does it often do 
this ? Does it ever do this ? On the contrary, is it not noto- 
rif)iis that men are niaile Premiers, Secretaries of State, Chan- 
cellors of the Exchotpier, on account of their skill in Parliamen- 
tary tactics, the political influence of their families, sjoine sort of 
supposed lierediuiry claim, and above all, on acxroiiutof rhetorical 
ability. Is not the one supreme certain ))asa|)q|| to high office 
the eapa 'ity of making an cftective speech ? Docs not tins qua- 
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lification ovorritle cvoit qthor — even rank ? Docs not this 

qualihcation tell incomparably more upon a man’s success than 
any amount of administrative talent ^ And is it not of ten in in- 
verse ])roportion to a man’s fitness for the ilee|), wide, rare re- 
sponsibilities of Government? Wt)nld Lord John '*ver liave 
Hbeen Dromier, had he not been a scitm of a ^reat Whio; family, 
and a consummato Parliamenlarv tactician I Would Lord 
Derby ever have become leader of the "Uorios, if he had not 
' been a consummate debater? Has not his want of administra- 
tive ability and wisdom been condoned in consideration of his 
brilliant oratory ? What made l>ernal Osborne Secretary to 
the Admiralty I — his darino, bitinijf, aiiiusinir, unlicensed tongue. 
What made ^Ir. D’lsraeli Chancellor of tlie lv\chef|iicr ! — his 
telling sarcasms, his epiitrammatic rhet<iric, lii^ clever. |iinie»Mit, 
malignant assaults upon all rivals and (»ppoiu‘nts. Xo one 
fancied that he had one special qualifiealion tbr the p(»-.t he 
occupied ; but his party wanted him us a fi;_difin^ seiiat<'r. He 
was appointed to coiulii<‘t the financt^s of tlit* lirst empire in tiie 
world, not for his financial but for his njatliatorial eapabilnies. 
These thiiii^s are notorious and undeniable, — so we f^ive u|) tlie 
House of Comm(»ns. 

liut is the country any Letter/ Are the electors who return 
the llon.^c of Commoiis one w hit more pure or siMc-il/le in ihi^ 
point than the Ilonse itself/ Do tiuy liabitiially, when a 
vacancy occurs in the representation, seek out the lit man to 
fill it/ Do they do this except in the rare>t instance*^/ Is 
fitne.ss/' h’oislative capacity, lar^e knowIcdei», widij vision, 
scrupulous probity, the first thing they think of when they be- 
gin to li>ok around them for their member? How* manv of our 
senators are chosen because a majority <d’ their constituents, 
honestiv'; deliberately, and conscienrunisly bidieve them to be tlie 
most vvi>e and capalile men within their reach / Ahi*H I we know 
w^ll how it is. One man is vsent because lie bus been an 
unwearied solicitor, an indefatigable C!anva9.ser, — beciiUHe, what- 
ever tlie Opinion of (^tliers as to his com|>etency, his own ojiinion 
of it has had no vaiiation or misgiving. Aiu»tner is sent because 
he is wealthy that no conijietitor likes to oppose him, and no 
elector likes to disoblige him. ,A third, because his family are ' 
powerful and noble, and have acquired a sort of hereditary right 
to the seat. A fourth, because half the l>orougli behmgs to him. 
Several are returned because they are official men, aiul have 
oificial patronage to dispose of; and wc all know what that 
means. Many are returned not because we think them spc*cially 
qualified as legbslators, but because their party opinions agree 
with our own. ||Aiul as a general rule, when a vacancy occurs, 
what does the lii'fiirm or the Tory (Committee first ask itself ? 
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Not “ Will this man make a wise seni\tor?” but Can we carry 
him ? — will he |)ay ? — can he afford t()*])ut £2000 at our dis- 
posal { — will he be of use to the town in this pending matter of 
local interest? — has he the car of the Government ? — is he of good 
family ?” Look round upon the House of Commons. See how 
many of its members are noblemen or sons of noblemen, — liow 
many are baronets or country gentlemen of large property, — 
how many are railway directors, wealthy merchants, or pushing 
lawyers, — how many are men of violent ])rejudices or extreme 
oj»ini«)ns, — and lujw few are j)oor, steady, resolute, firm to their 
r«»n\ irlions, and adequate to their work. We complain that 
Mini>ters are always ehosi‘ii from so narrow a circle. Are we 
carelul to send up a larg<‘ number of men out of whom tlie 
(^neefi couM make or choose ^Iiiiist(*rs ^ 

llto\ l.> it in our intii\idnal (*apacity ? Ho we make a man’s 
fitness for any post the first ai’d pjineipal reastwi for installing 
liiti) in that jHist? Do not all of h»ok out for a j»lace that 
vmI] do for our son.” iMtlua* than a place lor which our sou will 
do f -My hrotlier is Attornev-(ieuer:d or l^ord Chief Justice; 
so 1 semi my son to the bar, knowing that he will be helped on. 
iMv mule is a bi?bop; so another son goes into tlie Church. 
My intimate friend is a general : so a third son goes into the 
army. 1 m\self‘ am a merchant, and have a vacancy in my 
oHicc : of course I offer it to rny nej)hew — lie is not by any 
means a^ clever as a poor youth who has been long my clerk, but 
lu' will do. and at all events ho is my flesli and blood, and I must 
help him on. ( )r, without running through all lines of life, look 
at the clerical j>rofession alone. Is not the circumstance of 
having a family-Iiving, an invariable reason why one of the 
family sh<»uld go into the (’hurch ? In how many large entailed 
i states, with a good incumheiiey included, is not the second son 
always the parMin, as certainly as the eldest son is the scpiire, — 
tlu»ugh he may have as slight a vocation for the cure of souls as 
his tailor or his groom, — tlioiigh he may have the strongest pog- 
sible bent and fitness for some thoroughly discrepant profession? 
In a word, do we not all as a rule provide for oui'selves and our 
children, not according to our gifts but to our opportunities, — 
not in the professions for which they or wo are best adapted, but 
in tlK>.se in wliich they or we have the best extraneous chances 
<»f lieing hel|»ed on ? Are we not, in truth, ourselves just as bad 
us the members we elect, and the minister whom wo abuse? 
Anil must we not give up the nation, as well as tlie House ^and 
the Administration ? 

Ill our judgment Ministers have a far worse sin to answer for 
than making knowingly bud appintroents — fifFence com- 
mitteil far less often than is commonly supposed. They fre- 
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c]iioiitly appoint unlit men : they almost never snju'rsede or dis- 
miss these men when tiieir unlitness heccnues manilest. It'tlu‘V 
would do this their orii:;inal error would bo comparatively harm- 
less. Blit it seems to be an established axiom of i)ublie life that 
an otlicer onee appointed is never to be remcued iiido'^s for 
absolute iniipiiiy. Men <eem at onee to nctpiiri' a sort ol' vesteil 
interest in their einploymerit : it is considered not only liarsli 
but unjust to recall or supersede them. The injustice tt) tlee 
country is little regarded. Now this wo hold to l.‘e a 
wrorio in ministers — j^rohably, ]»ractically the irreatost tiny are 
guilty of. Hut it is precisely that of whicli the nation sots tluan 
the example, and entljrcos iip«>n them the oh'^ervanoo. lu*- 

spect for i< universal e.inonir us. \\\‘ none of ns 

flismi.Nsin^ an ineapable servant, espts-ially if Ik* have once bcofi 
ea]vahle, arid if he is still honi'st. Wa >eareely can remove him 
— we buy him (»nt if we can bear biin no loniroi’. It wo 
a public emphwe who, though meritorious in his way mi>ehio 
vous and impraotiealde, wo endure him — fuitxr — Ibr 

lonj; year<, and then when we are nearly drivtai franti<*, we ^dvr' 
him Cl(UH) a year to retire and leave us in n<*aee. Hut above 
all, look at our eondm't with regard to the nteii wlio Inllll what 
<)Uoht tc> lj(* tluMUost im|Hirtant funetion< in society - oni- “''pin- 
tual pastors and teacliers*’ — tlu* “ae<*redired tea -hciN ” ot’ rtdiLrion 
tin i>e entrusted with “ the cure of ,sonN.*' l>o weev r rtaimve 
them for inea|>aeity Ilav** we the pr>wcr of iloine <.•, <*\cn 
amone 1 )i<senter'.j mneh h*-'. in the K^ta^!i^hlne^t ! ''■'iirh re- 
moval is ip.t a reeoenivd dnfv -it is not even a ireunni-rd 
iMjssibility. ft cannot be done. \Vlien onee a elereyman is 
appointed, no power <»n earth ean turn him <Mjt nnle>^ on aefuai 
conviction i’or >ome vice or eritno, IK* may be so dull that ht» 
<lrives evi-ry one from his elinreb: he may read the .s«a-\ice jp 
sf> careless and tVi\<ilons a manner, as to till every earnest man 
with disoii^t : he may shirk mairlv all his duties or perfbnn them 
i^i the uKKst slovaudy and perfunctory manner: he may be i;:iy, 
morose, or violent; lie may be utterly disijualilied eitlu r to teaeli 
the ignorant, to convince the doubting, to con^^ide the sorrow iiio, 
to strengthen the dyin^; he may sulfer his parish to «xo to (lie 
bad entirely, and every jirinciple and inolive may impeniliv ely 
command his removal; — yet so lon^ as he doe> not heinonsly 
(dfend aoainst tlie rubric, and is not seen drunk in the streets, 
and <loe,s not fall under the chastisciuent of the law, and does not 
ostensibly appropriate hi.s iieioiibr>nr’s wife, neither his bislmp, 
his patron, nor hin )>ari.shioners, can su|)ersede him hy any pro- 
cess whatever. Ministers, therefore, in relaiuinn; incompetent 
admirals, /renejals, ainb<as.sadors, and judi^es, only follow tne ex- 
ample arui cxpres.s tlic Iribitital feeling of the nation. 
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But more than this. Do wc? even encourage ministers to dis- 
miss incompetent f)ul)lic servants?* JDo we make it easy for 
them to do so ? If tliey even do such a tiling, are they applauded 
for it, or the contrary ? Does it make them friends or enemies? 
Does the country they have served hv the dismissal maintain 
them against the individual whom that dismissal has exasperated? 
Is not a minister who \entures to act thus righteously invariably 
stam|)ed as an ill-conditioned, ill-tem[)ered man? Is he not uni- 
versally uiijiopular? lias he not to run the gauntlet through a 
series of |)rivatc reproaches and I^irliamentary debates — a pro* 
cess ill coinj^arison with which the knout would he an agreeable 
exeiteiiKMit. Let us hiok at the Past. Lord Ellenborough’s 
jiroceedings in India were thought so flagrant and so dangerous 
by the (/oinpanv, that they took the unprecedented step of re- 
calling him. We belle\e they were (juite right and w Ise in doing 
s«>. Hut w’e may all remember how mon.^troiis a stretch of authority 
it was regarded at the time, and b\ lanv jun’si^tent an.l effective 
an hostility his I..ordshi|) has ever since repaid the Company. 
>ir Marry Smith was supp(»sed to have mismanaged matters at 
the Cape. At all i veiits he di<l not succeed, d'liere appeared 
the sanu* reasons for r(‘ealling him which the country mov de- 
clares are snllieituit to jn^tity the ive.all of Lord Raglan. AVhether 
hy his own fault or not, lie had tailed. Lord (irey recalled him ; 
— and the country was i»pcu-inouihed against him. It was about 
tlu‘ most un|Mi])ular act of an unjiopular administration. It was 
consiiicreil a> an unheard-(»f cnudty ami insult to a brave* old 
oillcer. Sir Charles Napier comes home I'rom the Baltic: he is 
not ‘‘dismissed or censured;’" he is dimply toKl ‘‘to lower his 
flag.'' II is language has been so intem|)erate and imsnhordlnate 
that he ought to have hei’ii struck jdf tiie list ol’ admirals. He 
is nierelv superM’deil — or rather not iv-app^.iiitcd — at the expi- 
r.ition oi' his command. Immediately he bring'; his case before 
the Mouse of C'ommons, makes veluMiient charges against the 
Rirst l.oni of lh(» Admiralty, ))ul)li.shes tlie |»rivate correspon- 
dence ot his oHicial chiefs, and drags them tlirough as much dirt 
ami discomfort as pos.sible. The House listens to him, and the 
country floes not coinlfMnn him as one man. And lastly, ^Ir. 
(Badstiine and Dord Aberdeen, in the performance of >vhat they 
deemed their duty, and in the exerci.se of their undoubted right, 
remov(‘d Mr. Kennofly, because, iu their judgment, the public 
interest dcmamliMl Ids removal. This judgment may have been 
right or wrong : that is not the matter in question, and we need 
express no opinifin about it ; — at all events it was deliberate and 
honest. But Mr. Kennedy had influential friends and higlicon- 
nexion.H : the di.smi.ssal of a well-connected man was an act of 
unpHTOflontod daring; the case was brought before the House 
VOr. XXIII. NO. xf.v. u 
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of Commons. The political opponents of Mr. Gladstone wero 
ready enough to take up the reaiiy weapon ; and a dehate t*n- 
sued which must have left the impression on the minds of all 
spectators tliat such a precedent of promj)t eoiiraoe and |)atri()tic 
resolution was not likely to he repeated. Who will sn})erscde a 
public servant whom it is possible to tolerate, if it must he at the 
cost of inciirriiifi; an auf^vy debate, and making a host of hitter 
enemies ? As long* as the feeling of the country is, as at javsent, 
• that a dismissed man is an ill used man, and that his disniis.ser is 
a tyrant, no minister whose virtue or whose insensibility is not 
something preternatural can be expected to supersede any one 
for simple incoinpetency nr ill sncc'e^. 

One thing at least \sill have resnlietl Imm the disa>ter> ofonr 
first campaign and the investigations ami ex])osure> to which it 
has given rise. The conclusion is fixed in everv mind that wi* 
must have no more such merited cata^troj)lii‘s. Not only can 
we not atlord to lose again so valuable ami ci^stly an instrument 
as a British army ; not only must we not again \enturc to ex- 
pose our European influence and ou^ national credit tf> so rmie 
a shock ; but we shall feci henceforth tl'.at it is ivirM to sacrifice 
brave and patient men to the incompetence of untrained leaders, 
and to make the li\es of soldiers pay Ibr tlio inexperience of 
officers, or the stupidity of pedantic civilian'^, (U* the inherent 
inade(]iiacy of a vicious system. Tlu! nation is indignant, (‘xas- 
perated and in earnest, and will not he turned from its purpose, 
or beguiled upf)n a false scent or put off with imperfect changes, 
(tV witij superficial weedings, or with sham reforms. The IVojile 
seldom look far beforehand or very deep intf» original cauMs. 
Tiiey will he satisfied now*, as they alwavs are, with remedying 
the evil immediately in question, and with provaMing agrnrist its 
probable recurrence. But if they should fnnl artificial obstacles 
placed in the way of those radical amendments which tlieir sa- 
crifices both of precious guineas and more |»recioiKs friends i uliile 
them peremptorily to demand ; if ministers should be ill-judging 
enough or timid enough to .seek to shield the guilty, or to main- 
tain the incompetent in any office or in any grade, or to cling 
with sinister or senile fondness to the fly.stem which has proved 
so frightfully disastrous; — then the national outcry will bccfune 
louder, and the national indignation fiercer, and tlic demand for 
reconstruction wider and more .sweeping, and even moderate ami 
cautious men w ill sit down to count the cost of an ari-stocracy .so 
obstructive, and of representative institutions so imperfect and 
disappointing those of Britain. 








